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PEEPACB. 


This \oIume is a revision of the New Manual of 
GRAvniAK, vliich for the last t\\Gnty-fi\e years has 
enjo)ed such popularity in Indian Schools that annual 
editions of 40,000 copies ha^e been called for The 
book has noil been revised, and partly re-iintten, in 
the light of the best and most recent School Grammars 
both English and American, and it is hoped that in 
its present form it mil be still more popular and useful* 

Care has been taken to avoid loading the pages 
mth non-essential matter No book is more easily en- 
larged than an English Grammar, and none, perhaps, 
offers, in this respect, such temptation to the compiler 
To have )ielded to the temptation, however, would 
have been to defeat the purpose for which this Manual 
is intended It is not a class-book for University 
or High School students, but for those of the Upper 
hliddle School An eflort has, therefore, been made 
throughout to attain the utmost concisciiess consistent 
with clearness and accuracy In the te\t there is 
nothing that sliould not be thoroughly mastered by 
every scholar in the upper middle classes of an Indian 
1 School, but there is suflicient, if maslcud, to give him 
a thorough and practical knowledge of the grammar 
of the language 


IV 


PREFACF 


The book contains abundant e\ercises No apolog} 
IS made for the large proportion of these nhich con- 
sist of errors to be corrected If rightlv used, no 
class of exercise is more usefiil than this Pupils should 
be required to correct tlic sentences in willing, un- 
aided, iinting only the corrected form Then, and 
voi till then, should the exercises be done in class 
Subsequently, in periods of review, pupils should be 
required to correct the sentences at sight In English 
and American Secondar) Schools the correction of false 
grammar is an exercise increasing!} used b} the best 
teachers Where English is studied as a foreign tongue 
such exercises are still more useful and necessaiy' 

London, 

August ze)th, igo3 
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‘NEW MANUAT 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


INTRODUCTION 


I " 1 \Vn make kno^^n our thoughts by Spoken and 
^ntten JLanguage_y 

The ^\ord Language conics from a Lalm word meaning the tongue 
Spoken language m as before 'vi itten language 

Spoken Lajigi^ge is made up of soumh 

ITie sounds made in speaking arc said to be at tiadate , while 
those made b} dogs, &.c , are called tnatliculate Attimlnte means 
■jointed Art culate sounds join together Man alone is able to 
speak 

^JWntten Language is made up of letters, winch stand 
for'ioundS"" 

founds, or letters, are united to form Words 
|l^T’\o or more uords having a full meaning, form a- 
f Sentence^ i ’ i 1 1 

The word Sentence comes from a Latin word meaning ■what one 
ih tills 

t 

Grammar explains the proper use of language 

’ Tlic word Grainina} comes from a Greek word meaning a letter 

% 

(^English Grammar teaches us to speak and write the 
lE’ighsh language correctly'^> ' 


>■ r ^ 
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ORTHOGRAPHY 


2 ^ The three principal divisions of Grammar are Or- 
pcHOG'RAPHY, Etyiiol'ogy, and Syn'tax^ 

1 l^Orthography treats of hlieis. Etymology, of words , 
' and Syntax, of ihe arrangnmnl of words in sentences J 

1 Prosody, \\ Inch treats of the ta^s of metre or versification, is a fourth 
division of Grammar ' 


ORTHOGRAPHY 

3 . Orthography teaches the forms and sounds of 
letters, and the right way of spelling words 
Ihe word Orthography comes from a Greek word meanmg correct 
writing 


Capitals and Small Letters 

* 

A Letter is a mark which stands for a simple sound - 
The letters of any language are called its Alphabet 
The English Alphabet contains twtntj-si\ letters 
The word Alphabet comes fiom ‘llpha beta, the first two Greek 
letters In the same w 1) w e use “ A B, C,’ in the sense of 

Letters have two forms — capitals and small letters. 

The word Capital comes from a Latin word meaning head 

ABCDEFGHIJKLMNOPQRSTUVWXYZ 

abcdefghijklmnopqrstuv w x) z 

The above aic called Roman chameters Others, named I/n’ics, 
are sometimes used to point out emphatic or important viords In thr 
Bible however, Italics denote that there are no words answering to theni 
in the original / 

* Words intended to be verj emphatic are often punted in SMALL 
CAPllALS ? 

The following words should begin with capitals — 

, (1) The first word of even sentence 
L ( 2 ) The liisl woid of ever) hne oi poetry 



LETTERS 
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(3) The first word of a direct quotation ’ 

(4) The names of the Supreme Bemg 

(5) All proper names, and words den\cd from them, whether nouns 
or adjectiies 

(6) Ihe title of a person or of a book, as, His Majesty, Macaulay’s 
History of England 

(7) Common names personified, or spoken of as persons , as, “ O 
Death ' ” 

(8) Karnes of the dajs of tlie week and of the months of the jear 
I (9) Anj important word , as, the “Reformation ’’ 

I (10) Tlie words /and O v 

^(ii) Single letters standmg for words, as, B A , M 

i 


EXERCISE I 

Correct ihe errors m the use of Capital Letters i« the 
foUtnvnig setitaicts 

1 When Socrates was Building himself a House at athens, being asked 
by one that observed the littleness of tlie Design, Whj a man so eminent 
would not have an abode more suitable to his dignity “i shall think 
hlyself sufficicntlj Accommodated,” replied he, “If i shall see that 
narrow Habitation filled witli real fnends ” 

Once to ever} man and Kation comes the moment to decide. 

In Uie Strife of truth with falsehood, for the good or eval Side 

Anne, queen of great bntain and Ireland, ascended tlie Throne on the 
8th of klaich, 1701 , and Died on the 1 st of august, 1714 her Reign 
was rendeicd remarkable bj the Victories of the duke of marlborough 
on the continent of europc. And the union Betw cen cngland and Scotland 

these are Thv Glonous Works, parent of Good ' 
almightj, Thme this universal frame ' 

Carljlc wrote “remember, now and alwajs, that Life is no Idle 
Dream, but a Solemn Reality based upon ctcmitj, and encompassed by 
etemit} Fmd out your Task Stand to it the Kigltt comelli when 
no Itlan can Work ” 

1 am monarch of all 1 Sun ey, 
my nght there is none to Dispute , 
from the Centre all round to the sea, 

1 am Lord of the Fowl and the Bnitc 


I 1 A qurfafttn is the repeating of soine*hiiig said nr naatteri by another A 
^quotation is direct when ttif vet~\ leariA are repeated Thus ' He sad ‘I will 
come Here we have a rf/icci' quotation, m “Ho said he would come,’ we have 
an indirect one. 
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ORTHOGRArHV 


o solitude ' Where ire the charms, 
that Sages liave seen m th> face ? 
better Dwell in the midst of alarms, 
tlian Reign m this Homble Place 

Hear the Mords of solomon, the Wise ICing of Israel , fear god. And 
keep his Commandments , For this is the whole Dutj of Man ” 

the St george Aimed at 1 ingstowaa hroni Incrpool on tuesday even- 
ing at Fight o’clock, and wall Sail at six O’clock on thursday morning 


Vowels and Consonants 

5 Letters are divided into Vowels and Consonants 
\ A Vowel IS a letter vvhicli can be sounded by itself 

A Consonant is a letter which cannot be sounded with- 
out the help of a vowel 

Vo-vel comes from a word which means soundtng , Consonant, from 
a word which means soundtng together 

I ’ The Vow els are, a, e, i, o, u, with w and y when they 
ido not begin a syllable The remaining letters, with w 
and y w'hen they begin a syllable, are Consonants 

rhe vowels have different sounds, long, short, &c , as, a in tnme, 
man, for, fall 

The letters w and jc arc sometimes called Semi vcrvels or Half vtmels, 
as they are used both as vowels and consonants 

Letters whieh are not sounded are said to be silent , as, g in sign 

The Lnghsh Alphabet is ven defective Hie same letter often stands 
for different sounds , the same sound is represented by different letters , 
letters aie sometimes silent, as in know Some letters, as c, q, and x 
are unnecessary c may be represented by s or k, q by kw, and x by 
ks 

6 Two vowels sounded together form a Diphthong 

Diphthong ('pxonowwc^^ dtp thong), means two sounds 

When both vowcL are heard, it is called a proper, or true. Diphthong , 
as, oy 111 hoy When only one vowel is heard, it is called an improper, 
or false. Diphthong , as, co in people 

Three vow els sounded together form a Triphthong , as 
lew in view, or eaii in beauty * 



SiLLABLES AJS'D WORDS 
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EXERCISE II 

Point out the Vowels, Consonants, Silent letters. 
Proper and Improper Diphthongs, ami Triphthongs, 
in the follenJoing words — 


how 

laugh 

easy’ 

Caesar 

why 

heard 

beautiful 

praise 

two 

honour 

league 

liow 1 

yew’ 

piece 

beliei c 

maul 

wandow 

clean 

aaew 

typhoon 

yellow 

twatch 

thousand 

me 

sw eetly 

aw ay 

noise 

sew 

cow 

moan 

boy 

mew 

eye 

row 

feud 

leisure 

ewe 

yesterday 

straw 

heroic 

bear 

aw All 

mice 

cow ard 

haul 

whether 

herb 

w ealher 

m\ rtle 

twin 

quit 

onion 

buoy 

hyssop 

knife 

malign 

IVtile SIX luoids 

in winch w ts 

a vowel, and six 

in which it 

consonant 

Write SIX words 

in which y is 

a vowel, and six 

in which It 


consonant 

IVnte SIX -words containing proper diphthongs, and six contain- 
ing improper dipthongs 


Syllables and Words 

/ 7 A Syllable is as much of a word as can be sounded 
at once 

In ever) s^Uible there must be it least one \oucl 

A Word IS an articulate sound, ha\ing some meaning 
A Primitive Word is one in its simplest form , as, tatge, good A 
word of this land is sometimes called a root 
A Denv'ative Word is one tint is formed from some simpler word , 
as, larger, goodness 

Primitive comes from a word mGimng fti st , Demat ive meins d> awn 

flOlll 

A Simple Word is not made up of othei w ords , is, p n 
A Compound Word consists of two or more simple words as, pen- 
knife, not-witlistan hug 
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ETYMOLOGY 


8 A word of one syllable is called a Mon'osyllable , 
of hvo syllables, a Dissyllable , of three, a Trisyllable , 
of more than three, a Polysyllable 

Mono tncins one , iti two, in- Xtivccc. , poly rnnnj 
i *Accent :s the stress of the \oice upon n certnin sj liable , os dtf fer 
n Emphasis is the stress of the \oice upon an important -oord 
^ In wntmg, it is often necessary to disacle words at the end of lines 
llie followang rules should be obsened — 

(1) Divide according to pronunciation, as, ru-m 

(2) Separate compound words into the simjde words of which they 

are composed , as pen man 

(3) Keep the root whole in denvatne words, separate grammatical 

prefixes and endings , as re-form er 

(4) Never dmde words of one syllable, or letters of the same sv liable 
Compound words should not be divaded, except where it is necessary 

at the end of a hne , thus, hie oise should not be waatten like wise 


EXERCISE III 

Divide the following words into syllables and mark Ike 
accented Syllable in each , as, re-form' 


reflection ' 

neighbour 

musician 

addition 

turmoil 

notion 

flexible 

strangle 

embarrass 

scasual 

extension 

stupor 

dungeon 

justice 

condition 

tissue 

builder 

tuneful 

incomprehensible beehive 

rejoice 

symptom 

condescend 

martyr 

annoy 

unanimous 

mer 

purloin 

leopard 

anticjuity 

lesson 

potential 

marriage 

foliage 

contment 

genuine 

honest 

salvation 

promises 

avoid 

council 

costume 

credible 

creature 

decisive 

exhaust 

glutton 

exercise 

incline 

conspicuous 

globular 

income 

embrace 

equiv ocal 

fulfil 

hapless 

monarchy 

monument 

factory 

incident 

seamanship 

electric 

emergence 

eiaidite 

theatre 

detonate 

efface 

sphencal 

concert 

eternal 

mdiictne 

thconze 

devaous 

mortality 

separate 

unicorn 

implicate 

pimple 

protrude 

parable 

justify 

sentmel 

quadruped 

surfeit 


PAKTS OF SPEECH 


El \ MOLOGY 

9 ^ Et\motog\ tro.its of words considered scparnlcly — 
their history dentation, classification, and the changes 
the} undergo 

The changes in the forms of words are called In- 
flections. 


Parts ot Speech 

10 V 1 he different classes into which words arc divided 
are called Parts of Speech 

There are eight parts of speech, namclv, the Noun, the 
Adjective, the Pronoun, the Verb, the Adverb, the 
Preposition, the Conjunction, and the Interjection 

[The Article is sometimes reckoned as a distinct part of 
speech, but it is an adjcciuc 

riic articles arc a, or nn, nnd i/ie The w ord article comes from a 
LaUn word mcsrimp little joint Articles are .alwijs joined to nouns 

' 11 A Noun is the name of a person, place, or thing, 
as, hoj, Madras, look, sivechuss, stone 

The word !Coini comes from i Latin word mcaninp name 

12 An ADjrcTivt is a word which qualifies a noun, 
as, a good man , four bo)s 

Tlic word Adjectne comes from a Latin word meaning tlirerui to 

13 A Pronoun is a word used in the place of a noun , 
as. If Rama is here, tell litn to come 

Pro is a Latin prefix meaning for 

14 A Verb is a word which dedans or Idls something 
about some person or thing , as, I am the man ivotks 

llic wml Ve/b tomes from i 1 itm word nitaning ~ioul llierc 
cam o' be a sentence without a \til) 

15 'An Ai)\i RTi IS a word which goes with a \crb, an 
adjectne or another adaerb, to modify its meaning, as, 
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ElYJIOLOGy 


speak couecily , a zeiy large mango , }ou write loo quickly , 
the train was partly over the bridge j 

Ad IS T Latin prefix meaning to 

16 ] A ParposiTiON is a w'ord placed before a noun or 
a pronoun to show how the person or thing denoted stands 
m relation to some other person or thing , as, A house o« 
a hill ' 

Preposition comes from a Latin word meaning placed bifore 

17 A Co^ JUNCTION IS a word whicli joins words or 
sentences , as, Rice and curry , John went home, bul James 
remained 

ConjiiiiLtion comes fiom a Latin word mcinmg joined together 

18 An IsTritjEcriON is a word which expresses some 
sudden feeling , as, Ah ' Alas 'j 

Intel jection comes fioin a Latin woicl meaning thiosin bet-veen 


THE NOUN 

ig A Noun is theAiame of a person, place, or thing^ 

llic name of ana tiling \\c can ibinU of, liaang or lifeless, is a noun 
Ihc IHIXG iTsril IS not a noun — onla us name 

j {Nouns are either Concrete or Abstract ] 

A Concrete Noun denotes something th?t has an 
actu il and sepa’-ate existence , as /ohn, house, army, gold 
Concrete Nouns are either Piopir Common, Collective, or 
MaUrial 

C 21 I A Proper Noun denotes onlj one person or thing 
which It distinguishes from all othes, as, Ran asiuamy, 
?iladias, Africa 

A projicr noun ma\ iirlang equally to many indiaadnals, but wbeneacr 
It i-i used it denotes onlv one of them JClifre are man) different peisons 
called Kamasaaam), bul wheneacr vac use the name we refer to a par 
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Ucuhr person md no oilier The Mord proper comes fiom n Latin 
M ord meaning Djw/ ^ A proper name is w/e’j mizot? ( - S ^ 

V22 Ca Common Noun is one that denotes any indi- . 
Mdual of a particular r/urr or kind , as, dog, tojvn^ table ^ 
ipommon nouns are, therefore, often called Class Names^"’ , 
Tlie fund rmcnlal distmclion between Common and Proper nouns is - 
lint the former Inae meaning and the latter lia\c not A proper noun 
mercl\ indicates or points ou an itidnadual It is a mark or sign onir, ' 
and implies no qualilj as belonging to the object denoted A common 
noun on the other hand im]il es that the indiciduil denoted bj it pos- 
sesses the \ anoiis qualities that arc distmctn c of, and essential to, the 
class of w Inch it is the name Proper names arc thus ib a sense arbitrarj , 
nhile common names are not A man ulio has a horse called Victor 
and a dog called Bruce maj change the names ii he chooses, and call the 
horse Biaice and the dog Victor, but he cannot so change the common 
names horse and dog, for these names have a meaning Most proper 
names ha\c a meaning m their ongm or dcnvalion, but in then use they 
have none 

xPtofiei nouns are used as Common when they denote a class or one of 
llib indiaiduals of a class, as, the Ccesais, the Houaiits, the Solomon 
j of hts age ^ 

I \Pl. Common noun becomes Proper when it points out a particular 
I person or thing It is then preceded by an adjectne, generally the 
Idefimle article the , as, the Eatili^ 

'I ^3 Collective Noun denotes a number of per-i * 
'sons or things taken as one , as aiinj, Jlock, aoivd') 

Collective comes from a word meaning ^<7 //ze/d if togithei 
Collects c nouns arc also Common llicre are many armies, flocks, 
crow ds 

When a Collective noun is so used as that the individuals denoted are \ 
"■'hought of separately and not as one body, it is called a Noun of I 
'^Multitude , as, Tht Committee were divided in opinion , J 

’ 24 ‘^Material Notfns denote the names of substances , 

las, gold, non, stone, wood ^ ■■ 

Material comes from a word meaning viattei , that of which anything 
is made 

A word may be a Matcnal or a Common noun, according to the 
sense , as. Rice is eaten , Rice is a plant In the first sentence “ ncc ” is 
3 matenal noun , in the second, a cofrinon noun 


to 


ET\MOLOGV 


25 vAn Abstract Noun is the name of a state, quality, 
or action , as suvihcde, whilcness, Iruth, nading, latighlcr^ 

An abstract noun denotes something that has no separate evistence 
Redness, truth, lutue, e'ost onlj in persons or things that are red, true, 
or aartuous But a\e can separate them in thought, and think or speak 
of them as though thej existed independentlj 
The word abstract comes from a Latin word meaning dra-vn off 
Abstract Nouns maj denote — (a) A quality , as, honesty hardness , 
(i) A state , as, health, sleep , (r) A feehng or an action , as, pain, 
running, {d] Names of arts and sciences , as, painting nstrvnornj/ 
Abstract Nouns are used as common when thej denofe the person 
or thing to which the action, state or quahty belongs Beauty is 
admired,” “ His sight is keen ” (abstract) , ‘‘ She is a beauty,” “ It w as 
a glonous sight ” (common) ' , 


' Abstract Nouns are chiefly formed from — 

j (i) Adjectiies , as, wnse ' isdom , idle, idleness 

(2) Nouns , as, fnend frundship , thief, theft 

(3) Verbs , as, see, sight , think, thought. 


^ » /l 




EXERCISE IV 


Poinl out Uie Nouns m the foUnving sentences, and name 
the Class to which each bdongs — 

China IS a country in Asia Thc'Earth. is warmed^bi the ravs of the 
sun Go\and told the truth Gold is a precious metal The police 
dispersed the crowd London is the largest atj m the world The teas 
in the market to-da\ are mfenor Sunday is the first da\ of the y eek 
Healtli is w ealth The people weredmded m their opinions Right- 
eousness cxalteth a nation The fleet sailed jesterdaj The teacher is 
a man of learning The judge dismused the jury The officer jomed liis 
regiment. 

Righteousness exalteth a nation, but sin is a reproach to any people 
The power of speech separates man from the brute creaUon and by 
enabling him to communicate his thought with speed and accuracy helps 
him to mamtam his supremaev W e speak of the dominion of mind 
mcr matter but without speech mind would be an eagle without wings, 
a lamb without feet Pnde goetn before cies*nicuon, and a haughty 
sj'int before a fall 

" The present scene, the future lot, 

H s loils, his wants, were all forgot ” 



GENDLk 
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“ Our life IS but i sleep ind i forgetting , 

Tlie soul that rises with us, our life s star, 
Ilatli elsewhere had its setting. 

And cometli from afar 


INFLECTIONS OF NOUNS 


Gender 


( 26 (^Gender is that form of the Noun which shows 
wliether what is spoken of is mah, feinak, or neiiha 
There are lit o sexes — the male sex and the female sex ' 
■^he names of males are of the Masculine Gcitder , the 
nariies of females are of the Feminine Gtndcr The narnes 
of thmgs without life are Neuter , that is, neither masculine 
nor femininej 

lie word Gender means kind or class It belongs only to words A 
man is of the itialc sex, the woid man is of tlie masculine gender 
Masculine comes from a word meaning v ile , Feminine from a word 
meamng woman , Neuter means twt either 

^ 27 vWords applied to both sexes are said to be of the 
Common gender , as parent, child, friend, stnanl 

Collective nouns, though denoting living beings, are 
neuter, as, crowd, midltlndie p 

Young children and the lower animals are usually spoken 
of aS'neuter^ 


Things without life are sometimes spoken of as if they were persons , 
as, “ O gentle Sleep ' ” Tlie} are then said to be personified Such 
nouns are either masculine or feminine ) 

Thmgs remarkable for strength, courage, great ness, &c , ara regarded 
as males , as, the'Sum Death, War, Time, Summer, Winter,j*^ 

Jhings gmng the idea of beauty, fertility, gentleness, weakrfess,' grace, 
&c , are regarded as females , the Moon the Earth, Hope, Virtue, 
Chnit}, Peace, Liberty, Modesty, &,c -v sailor calls his ship "she " \ 
In Collins’ “ Ode on Tlie Passions,” ch passions as Anger, Despair, 
Revenge are masculme , while Alelancholy, Cheerfulness, Hope, &c , 
are feminine 
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28 There are three ways of distinguishing Gender 
I By a different word , as, 


Masculine 

Feminine 

Bachelor 

maid, 

spinster' 

'Boar 

sow 

Boy 

girl 

Brother 

sister 

Bud 

doe 

Bull, or o\ 

cow 

BuUock, or steer 

heifer 

Cock 

hen 

Colt 

filly 

Dog,* hound* 

bitch 

D raise 

duck 

Drone 

bee* 

Earl 

countess 

Father 

mother 

Fnar 

sister 

Gander 

goose 

Gentleman 

lady 

Hart 

roe 


Mascttltne 

Horse,* stallion 

Husband 

King 

Lord 

Man 

Milter ((isli) 
Monk 
Nephew 
Papa' 

Ram, wether 
Sir, or sire 

Sire (father of 
a colt) 
Sloven 
Son 
Stag 
Uncle 

^ Wizard 


Feminine 

mare 

wife 

queen 

lady 

woman 

spawTier 

nun 

niece 

mamma' 

ewe 

madam, 

dame- 

dam (mother of 
a colt) 
slut 

daughter 

hind 

aunt 

witch 


11 By a different ending 


( 1 ) By 

Author 
Baron 
Count / 
Deacon ^ 
Giant 
//eir y 
Host 
Jew 
Lion 

Major ''' 


adding ess io Ihe unchanged masculine form 


authoress, 01 author 


bar oness 

count ess 

deVconess 

giantess 

/iciress 

hostess 

Jewess 

lioness 

maj oress 


Patron 
Peer 
yPoet 
Porter 
Priest 
Pnor 
Prophet 
Shepherd 
Tutor 
,/ Viscount 


patroness 

peeress 

poetess, or poet 

porteress 

pnestess 

pnorcss 

prophetess 

shepherdess 

tutoress 

aajcountess 


nn unmumed woman In Old Entl.sh .ter 
w’!rds™arc also used as of commoa gender 
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(2) By adding ess a/hr omtUtng the final venvel, or a vowel 


preceding the final consonant 

Actor actrecs 

Instructor 

instructress 

Ambassador > 

ambassadress 

Negro 

negress 

Arbiter 

arlntress 

Pnnee 

princess 

Benefactor ’ 

benefactress 

Protector 

protectress 

Conductor 

conductress 

Songster 

songstress 

Director 

directress 

Tiger 

tigress 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

yXraitor 

traitress 

Hunter 

huntress 

\ Otar) 

xotarr— 

Tempter temptress 

(3) The following femimms tn ess are 

fonned irrcguiai 

Abbot ^ ^ 

abbess 

f 

Go\cmor 

yivlarquis 

go\enics-> 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

marchioness 

Duke 

duchess 

Master 

mistress 

Empcior 

empress 

Murderer 

murderess 

God 

goddess 1 

Sorcerer 

sorceress , 


Tlie ending -ess wns tnl^.cn from the French -esse, which wis dcn\cd 
from llic Latin -issa 

Go\cmc';s now means a lutore'^s, or mslriiclrcss llic word yiieinor 
varcl) means tutor In the sense of nr/ir U is of common gender 

SoHgsttr is usunlH applied to birds Stnifcr is now used both for 
men and women Sterwas onginalh a feminine suflie, so that songstress 
and seamstress arc cUanologicallj double feminines 


(4) By other indings 


Administrator 

Executor 

lest itor 

Beau (bo) 

Hero 

Fox 


adirmustratrix 

cxcciitnx 

testatrix 

belie (liel) 

Iieroinc 

\a\en 


Lad 

Landgrax c 
Margrax c 
„ Cyar Isar 
Sultan 


lass 

Landgrax me 
Margrax me 
Cyanna or Tsantsa 
Sulta'na 


7/ivtsuscd in a few nouns taken dircctlj from the 1 atm Cn xxas 
an old English feininmc ending Bndcgrooin,ytw bride, and xxadoxxcr, 
fern xxidow, are instances xx’hcre the masculine is formed from the 
feminine \ ixen as the fern of fox is almo:^! obsolete Vixen now 
means a bad-tempered xxoman 
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III By placing a word before or after. 


(i) By plact 7 tg a word before 


Bull calf 

cow calf 

He goat 

she goat 

Billy-goat 

nanny-goat 

Jack-ass 

she ass 

Buck rabbit 
Cock sparrow 

doe rabbit 
hen-sparrow 

Man-servant 

maid-servant 


(2) By placing a word after 

Foster father 

foster-mother 

Pea cock 

pea hen 

Gentle-man 

gentle woman 

Step father 

step mother 

Grand-father 

grand-mother 

Step son 

step daughter 

Land-lord 

land lady 

Washer-man 

washer-w oman 

Milk-man 

milk-maid 

Servant-man 

servant maid 

29 Words of Common 

Gender — 

-The following 


examples of nouns of common gender, but there are 
many others — cousm, pannt, fnend, bird, fcnvl, child, baby, 
infant, servant, monarch, pupil, orphan, foal, spouse, dc 


EXERCISE V 

What IS the Gender of the following nouns ? In the case 
of masculines and feminines give the form for the opposite 
gender — 


duck 

husbanu 

sultan 

bitch 

shepherd 

w itness 

testatrix 

mare 

beauty 

parent 

margravme 

boar 

heart 

piince 

slor en 

dame 

X-V flock 

count 

nun 

tutor 

1/ widower 

marcjuis 

ship 

owTier 

C/f companion 

hcrome 

sovereign 

child 

lady 

stag 

fnar 

landlord 

uncle 

abbess 

doctor 

doe 

vutue 

hart 

cool 

drake 


Number 

30 When a noun denotes only one thing, it is in the 
Singular Number When it denotes more than one, it is 
in the Plural Number 



NUMBER y IS 

Sinptlar means one , Plural, more The difiercnce m the numbers 
s usually shoum bj a change m ihc form of ihe \vord 

31' The Plural is generall) fomied b) adding s to the 
Singular, as, pen, peiu , bo), bo\J 

32 Nouns ending in s, sh, ch soft, x or z, form th^ ^ 
plural b} adding es, as, loss, loss^'j, bush, bush« , watch; - 
watchrj, bo\, bo\rj, topaz, topazrr > 

It avail be noticed that all these words end m a sibilant or s sound 
The vowel e is added to such words, bccauso ihc) could not otherwise 
be properh pronounced 

When ch has the sound of k, s onlj is added, as monarch, moiiarchr 

; 33 Most nouns in o add es to the singular, as, buffalo, 
buffalofj, echo, echow, hero, herofj, mango, mangos, 
negro, negroes, potato, potato^ 

j A few nouns in less common use cndmg in 0, w ith all w ords ending 
in eo, fP, 00, and _}£i, add j onlj, as, canto, cantor, grotto, grottor, * 
quarto, quartor, halo, halor, memento, memcntor, proviso, provasor,* 
piano, pianor, solo, solar, cameo, cnmcos, folio, fohor, nunao, 
mmaor, bamboo, bamboor, cmbrjo, embrjor 
! 

34 Nouns ending in y preceded by a consonant change 
y into les But if the y is preceded by a vowel s alone is 
added, as, cit), a/ics, day, dayr, journey, journeyj 

Nouns ending in quy take i«, as, obsequ), obsequter 

Proper names in y do not usuall} change the y , ns, Hcnr}, Hcnrj'j, 
Maty, lifaryj But Hcnrirr and Mniier arc also used 

I 35 Most nouns ending m y or /e, change f or ft into 
yes in the plural, as, calf, cahrr, half, halwr, life, \\ves , 
wolf, wok'w, liut nouns in ff take s only, as, cuff, cuffr ^ 

, The following me exceptions to this rule — chief, chiefr, chlT, chlfr, 
dwarf, dwarfr, fife, fifer, gnef, gnefr, gulf giilfr, hoof, hoofJ, proof, 
pronfr, roof, roofr, serf, scifr, turf, turfr, reef, reefr, sife, safer, 
,stnft, stnfer, woof, woofr, waif, wnifr, rilief, reliefr . 

Scarf and wharf liave both forms, vz'vcfs and scai 7 (?r, wharfs and 
wh-’r 7 «, tlie latter being moie luunl Staff, m the sense of a stick or 
pole, has stawr, 111 all otlicr senses, slaf/r 
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36 The following nouns form their plural by a vowel 
• change man, mm , woman, womm , foot, feet , goose, geese , 
ii taoth, t^ifth , louse, hce , mawse, mice . 

^ Coachman has coachmen, Dutchman, Dutchmen, Ejighshman, 
Englishmen , but German has Germans, Norman, Normans, Brahman 
f has Brahmans, and hlussalraan, Mussalmans , but in tliese cases the 
^ terminations are not the English word wiaw 

n 

37 A few nouns form their plural in en , as, o\, oxe» , 
child, childmi , brother, brethrm (see below, 40) 

Tlie plural of eo 7 a vas formerly irne Circs is noM generally used 

!t 38 Some nouns are the same in both numbers , as, 
^Jdcer, sheep, swine, salmon, cannon, species 
' iThe number is shown b) other words in the sentence 
I In reckoning, the nouns, /ceoif, fair, hrcice, dozen, score,'^^ 

I ht^red, hundt edvieight and /S’tfl^are used m the pluial without s , as, 
•pnelicad of cattle, two dozerT," ^enty hundredweight make a ton, the j 
3 price IS three pice, &.c ^ ' 

Similarl) in such compounds as a ten-iaipee note a four-anna piec', , 
la seten pound weight, a two foot rule an eight-daj clock a two jear \ 
. old horse, a four ton order, tc the singular foim is used in a plural 
' ,eiise, though in other uses the words,Jonii plurals in the ordinary \\a\ 
'4j 4. espressions hke 10,000 /oot, i®oo /wrse, the noun solducs is j 
understood 


' 39 Some nouns 
’ umbers — 

i ' Singular 

j Return, a ‘-Bi^ig back 

i Compass, or extent 

I Adiace counsjl^ 

\ - Good, -vel/aie 
( * \xax\, the ! ictal 
T Force strength gt 
Y h.\\, atn ospheie 
^ Ph)Sic, medicine 

do Some nouns have 


have different meanings in different 



Pill! -il fy 

Returns, statistics 
Compasses, an insti unuiit 
Advices, infornuitioii 
Goods p! opet tv '' 

Irons, felttrs n iaj^ op u oi 
Foices army 
Airs, tehaviour 
Phjsics, a sciince 

two pluial forns with different 


Beef leefs /kin dg nf be e: 
llic ‘~-ime-C^tli er) ■ 

cloUi) 


NUMBER 

rtf 

-/ ee~ es (o\en) , Lu 
socieU) 



t ' 

iinintr) J 




fcitjir^^hjna clescr persons), 
loolv) :n^c?s (signs in ilgebn) 


(to, IjooIv) , . , 

pcT' fsdjMinTc.' seed), /&jt^cSUccti\c), pennus (sepaiali 

coins), pet ce (collecu%<.) , shot, sho> (the ({f balls), shots (the 

num^i^^^imea lired) 

41 Some nouns uhicli Imte onl\ one plural form ha\c 
an additional moaning in the plural totally distinct from 
their simple plural sense — 

_,^Cusloins = (I) habits, and (2) a taxon impnts and expotts , colours 
= (i) lints, and (2) the fognf a tegiment , letters = (l) epistles 01 
alphabetical stanbol--, and ( 2 ) learning, pains = (i) siifienngs and (2' 
vimute care, tfTccls = (1) consequences, and (2) mcaabh. goods, 
parts = (i) portions, amL/2) ahi/iftes , quarter-. = (i) fourth parts, ant 
(2) lodgings, manners = (t) inodes, and (2) coiieit bthiniout , arm' 
= (I) the upper limbs, and ( 2 ) ixapons , numbers == (1) numbers usee 
in counting, and {2) poitr} , spect icics = (i) tilings seen, and ( 2 ) glasse.: 
for the eys , piemiscs == (i) propositions, and (2) a building and ih 
sut roundings ^ 

'-j * 

42 Proper, material, and abstract nouns ha\e no plurah 
except uhen they are used as common nouns 


Proper nouns take a jilural when the% applv to seaeral persons, as 
the Caesars Matenal nouns hate plurals when difTeicnt sotts are meant 
as, wines, oils Abstract nouns ha\c ))hn ils when lliet denote difieien 
kinds of the qu du\ named , as, lie has man\ Mrlues In such eases tin 
nouns are used as common 

Furniture, information and some other words aic not used in tin 
plural T Ins applies to abuse, when used m the sense of bad language 
In ll c 'cn^e o* a utong use of anything it has abuses 


43 Some nouns ha\c no singular 

Tliese arc gcneralK the names of things of more parts than one , as 
tongs, shears, bellows, pincers, sCTssors trouseis The following an 
other caamples — mnals Commons (House of), <lregs measles, oats 
nuptials proeeeils (of a sale), %atals, shamble,, obsequies, thanks, tidings 
sactuals, auspices, cmirons 
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44 Some nouns, plural in form, are generally treated as 
singular 

Such are the names of certain sciences denied from the Greek, as, 
ethics, hi drostatics, rnathematics, meclnnics, optics, phjsics, politics 
Aminds and odds aie sometimes used as singular , means is generally so, 
news and gallows aie alivais singular 

45 Some nouns, plural in form, are used in both 
numbers according to the sense, as, series, species, pains, 
alms and riches, properly singular, are now generally plural 

46 The plural of compound nouns is generally formed 
by inflecting the principal noun , as, vQTLiA-servanls, jw/j-in- 
law, raB.]or-gaiet als 

But tlie sign of tlie plural is at the end of words m -ful, or when the 
meaning is incomplete till the whole word is loiown, as, spoonfuls, 
three-per cenU Some compound nouns hare both the words inflected, 
as, men servantJ, women senanU, knighu-templare, lorde justicee 

We inaj sat either the ^ftss Bio-vns or the Mtsses Blown In 
addressing letters the second form is used 

47 The plural of letters and arithmetical figures is 
fonned by adding an apostrophe (’) and s , as B A ’s , 5’s 

48 Many nouns taken from other languages keep their 
own plurals 

(1) Xoiins ending 111 ts change the is into es , as, axu, axee, basw, 
basee, ciasu, enser 

(2) Nouns ending in um or on change wn and on into a in the plural, 
as, dat«//i, data , phenomcnow phenomena 

(3) Most nouns ending in us change us into i , as, Tocus foe: But 
genaj has gem. /a 

(4) Nouns ending in ex os iv change them into ices , as, aper, apices, 
ippend/AT, appeiidiwj, and append/ACj 

(5) rormula h^s fonnula:, cherub, chcrubi:/:, seraph, seraphwi, 
beau, beauA, r noiis ieur mcjsieurj, bandit, baiiditi'i 

Tlie jiresenl tendenct is to reject foreign plurals , chenibs, fonnulas, 
banilits &.C , are often used 

Some foreign nouns ue used onh in the plural as aborig'mes 
antipodes, arclines, literati, inniutiie 
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EXERCISE VI 


JFn/e the Plural of ihe folloivmg mum — 


imn 

mass 

lynx 

box 

cap 

copv 

beautj 

echo 

table 

monarch 

peach 

joy 

ta\ 

studv 

woe 

ass 

leaf 

rav 

Icnife 

shenff 

hoax 

sex 

calf 

tetrarch 

hero 

loaf 

ally 

essaj 

stone 

coach 

thief 

sow 

pnncess 

shirt 

volcano 

ox 

queen 

buncli 

genius 

sheaf 

foot 

v\ atch 

heresy 

fish 

lash 

half 

attorney 

cross 

volf 

penny 

staff 

baby 

arch 

negro 

distaff 

kiss 

hobby 

buffalo 

stomach 

army 

nuncio 

child 

valley 

storj 

cargo 

skt 

journey 

tyro 

foho 

couch 

wafe 

monev 

father-in-law 

formula 

beau 

apex 

basis 

crisis 

Miss Fraser 

datum 

appendix 

court-martial 

man-servant 

nebula 

mouthful 

erratum 

monsitui 

arcanum 

bandit 

cherub 

serajih 

oasis 

maid-servant 

M A 

genus 

alumnus 

governor-general 

phenomenon 

knight-templar 

lord-justice 

apparatus 

parenthesis 

bureau 

focus 


Wiile the Singular of 


shelv es 

dice 

cities 

indexes 

attomejs 

loaves 

mice 

bunches 

sheep 

mangoes 

sassors 

sons-in law 

churches 

measles 

potatoes 

brethren 

analv ses 

data 

effiuvaa 

stav es 

species 

strata 

messieurs 

theses 

bases 

seraphim 

formulae 

clotlies 

alumm 

dicta 


the follmvnig iioii/is — 


chimnej-s 

genii 

teeth 

soliloquies 

gnefs 

bellow s 

toes 

ponies 

deer 

goods 

children 

kine 

news 

beev cs 

geniuses 

pease 

phenomena 

oases 

dormice 

genera 

radii 

stamina 

beaux 

indices 

catena 

bureaux 

elves 

senes 

media 

agenda 
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Give tlie meanings of the-following words — 

Iron nnd irons, force nnd forces, ndMCc nnd nd\ices , rcUim int 
returns , dies and dice , indexes and indices , shot md sliots , geniu: 
and genii, cloth and clothes, brothers and brcthcn , pennies and pence 

Correct the following sentences where necessary — 

Youi wnting is bad , )oii must take more pain wath it brotlie 

has 100 heads of cattle Ten jokes of o\es were ploughing I ln\ 
lost a ten rupees note M) scissors is not strong enough Mechanic 
are his fasountc studi He has three son in laws Step fathers are no 
alwajs kind It is well for us when llie cnsis of life find us prepared 
Large households ha\e gcnemll) both man and woman sen ants A fne 
shillings piece is called a crown The lace was for four-jears olds onlj 


Case 

1,^49 Cast is that form of the noun which shows it 
relation to some other w'ord m the sentence 

English nouns have three principal Cases the Nomina- 
tive, Possessive, and Objective 

The Nominative names the agntl, or one who doe 
something as, Goviud brought a slate 
Nominative comes from a Latin word which means naming 

'The Possessive denotes the posscssoj or owner, as 
Rama’s book 

The Objective denotes the object, or that to which some 
thing IS done , as, Krishna caught a bud _ 

The Nominative and Objectne aie alite m form Thej are dis 
tmguished bj their position as regaids the \crb, or b\ the sense Thi 
nominatne generall) comes Jiyon- the e erb, and the objeclne after 
as, Rama struck Go\ind To find the nomimtue, ask a question bi 
putting ~vlio or 'u/m/ before the aerb, and the an' r will be thf 
nominatne When a noun in the objectne is goiemed bj a verb, f 
answers to the question fonned b\ putting uhoni or -vt < oefore thf 
verb and its subject Thus, WJio struck Gonnd ’ Rama (nominatne) 
RTro;;: did Rama stril e ’ Go\ind (objectuc) 

' 50 The possessive is formed bj adding an aposhoplit^] 
and s to the nominaiue , as, Joseph’^ 
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Ap ntrop! < mcnnc lumi-ii crin\ It ls so mmcd bccnuse it shows tint 
sonicthinfj liis been left out In Old 3-i ghsb the possessive ended in ts 
Xlie t" wns left out, nnd ^n npoalrophc wns put in us plncc 

Xlie Po'SCssivc Is now the onlv cise in which English nouns clnngc 
then form 

Possession is often expressed b) of , as, The book of 
Rama 

51 When the plural ends m s, the posscssne is formed 
b\ adding onl) an ap-t^iiopiho , as, lor'ls' \^ hen the plural 
docs not end in s, the posscssne is fonned as in the sing- 
ular , as, inai's 

lo -woid too manv hissing sounds, the "ipostrophe onlv is added when 
Ihe plunl ends m S I'or the same lenson llie letter s is oniiUCfi in the 
Singular whenever the last s)]]ihlc both begins and cmls in S, and also 
before the word “sahe,” as, “Moses rod, ' “ for conscience’ sake ” 

t 

52' The possessite is gencrall) used only witli Iniiig 
beings or personified obicets 

We mav sav "the fo-^’s tail,” but not " the house’s roof" In llie 
latter case the [ircjiosition of is used instead of tlic inllcction, as, “tlic 
roof of tlic liousc ’’ Of is abo used with compound nouns in the 
plural , as, “ ibc estates of ni\ brothers in-law ’’ 

Nouns denoting time or space, or dignified objects, mas take tlic 
apostrophe and j .as, “a da} s joumej,’’ “a stone’s throw,’’ “the 
court s decree ” 

Collective nouns, even when denoting hvang beings, cannot take the 
posscsstvt case \\ e cannot sa} “ the niiiltiludc s uproar 


EXERCISE VII 

Wni^ down ihc Possessive Case, Singular and Plural, 
of — 

Bo}, lad} ipotdvC}, wife, tliicf, negro, chief, man, hero, mouse, wolf, 
goose, I onth, m in-scrvant woman child, mistress 

Changt ihf foUmvimp Possc nilo Objectives xctUi of — 

A man’s arm Eiis bo}’s sum is not coirtct Ladies’ sliocs Low- 
per’s Letters The woman’s cries Tlic flies’ stings The gentleman’s 
horse is dead Milton’s Poetical Works Four oxen’s heads The 
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soldiei-s’ cimp Charles’ affairs Children’s tojs Insects’ wangs A 
nation’s tears Sonic men’s promises 

Put the following into the propei Possessive foim, if Iky 
ate not ahead)' in it — 

The sen ants of the king The flmiers of autumn The songs of the 
girls The dresses of the boys Tlie quarrels of the soldiers The mane 
of the horse Ihe colour of the ok The commanders of the armies 
The Mork of six men Tlie lesson of Krishna is diflicult The dens of 
the tigers John took the slate of William The wool of the sheep 


53 When a name consists of several word=, the sign of 
the possessive is added only to the last , as, William the 
Conqueror’s tomb 

54 When there are two or more separate nouns in the 
possessive case, the sign is added to the last wotd when 
joint possession is meant , as, “ Govind and Krishna’s 
horse ” (one horse) 

But when separate possession is meant, the sign is added 
to each noun, as “ Govmd’s and Krishna’s horses” (tiio 
horses) 

/ ' 55 Both of and 's are used when it is intended to indi 
I cate that the thing mentioned is onlj one of a number of 
similar things possessed , as, “This is a book of Goztiiid’s,'' 

I that IS, Govind has many books, and this is one of chem 

56 Declension of Nouns A noun is said to hs 
' declined when the \arious forms vhich it assumes to 
shoM case and number are written down in order The 
j changes 111 its form are made chicflj by endings and <11 
called Its inflexions 

The vord case comes from a Tatin vord meaning a jalloh 
inflexion from one meaning to bend tn, and decline and declen- 
from one meaning to slope dou’tt The Kommalnc Case w as rLpie-vcnto 
bj a perpcndiculir line, and the other cases In slanting lines 



Stno 

Plural 

Smg 

Plural 

tiiiig 

Phtial 

Nom 

ladj 

ladj’s 

ladies 

inin 

men 

OK. 

oxen 

Pass 

ladies’ 

mnn’s 

men’s 

ox’s 


Obj 

lady 

ladies 

in n 

men 

OX 

oxen 
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the vatclies tint the thie^s Ind stolen hidden under a hedge. Tlie 
farmer bought haj for his o xen’ s food 

“ Am ahe my soul and m ith the sun 
Ihy daily round of duties run , 

Shake oil dull sloth and early rise, 

To pay thy' morning sacnficc ” 

“Tlius to reheie the wTetclicd vas his pnde, 

And e’en his failing leaned to xartuc s side , 

But in his duty, prompt at eicry call 
He Matched and Mcpt, he praxcd and felt for all , 

And, as a bird each fond endearment tnes 
To tempt Its ncM fledged offspring to the skies. 

He tried each art, reproxed each dull delay 
Allured to bnghter Morlds, and led tlie May ” 


THE ADJECTIVE 

58 An Adjective is a word joined 'o a noun to limit 
or confine its application 

TheMord “strong” joined to “men” increases the ttieaiititg for it 
adds to the qualities implied b\ “ men ” the extra quahtv of strength 
But It limits the rtof, for there are more men than strong men Exen 
adjectixe where thus added to a noun performs tins double function 
An adjectix e max qualifx another adjcctix e , as, a red hot bar of iron 
An adjectixe is used attrlbutively when it is joined to the noun 
xxhich It qualifies, as, a -aise lung, and predicatively when it forms 
part of the predicate of a sentence , as, the king is 'tiK 
Some nouns are used as adjectix cs, as, '\ gold ring 


Cla-Sses of Adjectiies 

59 Adjectives inn\ be dixidcd into four pnncipal 
classes Adjectix es of Quality, Idjectixes of Quantity, 
Numeral idjectixcs, and Demonstrative Adjectix es 

I Adjectives of Quality show the quality or state of 
the thing named , as a fol man 

Qualtlj comes Irom a Latin xxord meaning 0/ ivhat kntd ? 
hlost adjectix es belong to this class They may be dmded 
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into Common and Proper Proper adjectncs are 
foniied from proper nouiib , as Iiuintn Lti^hsli 

II Adjectives of Quantity siiou hmv much of a tiling 
IS meant , .is, much, ItllU, uunc 

Qiini titx comc"; from "i L-ilin word mtinin', Jn’-i mucJ 

III Numeral Adjectives sliow fnnv manj arc meant 
or lit 7ihal oidtr , a^, four, finl 

IV Demonstrative Adjectives pmu! out the thing 
spoken of, .as, thm ihi 

llicabfnc four rc^pcclnch in^wt-r iht (jiicstioHi (i) O/'itiat 

sort ^ ( 2 ) I/iTi. muLh ^ 1^) Ihr-ruaux f (j) tVhuu ^ 

\i)jiCTivrs oi Qr\nni 

60 Most .adjectives of quality, two of quantity, \i7 , 

much <ind hllk, and tuo of number, \i/, mom and fciu, 
h.nc three degrees of Comparison, the Positive, Com- 
parative, .ind Superlative / ’ 

^'lie Positive expresses the nw/A qii.ihtv, the Com- 
parative, a hightr or Icoicr degree of the qu.alitj . the 
Superlative, the highest or hnrest degree , as, kntd, kiuda, 
kiudist , kind, less kntd haet ktud ^ 

The Comparative is used when tiro objects arc com- 
pared , the Superlative when there .irr. mon than tiro 

Proper Adjectives are not eomp.ircd , neitlicr arc Common 
Adjectives of Qu.ihtv the me<amngs of winch do not allow 
of v.inations in degree , as, gohhn, citcuhr, tight, left, 
xvtekly, Cre t 

A' y4^ 

Rules of Comparison 

61 (i)v Adjectives of one svlhable .ire compared b}| 
adding er and est to the Positive, as, hard, hardr;, h.ird^j/ \ 

(2) \\ hen the Positive ends in c, the letters r and st only j 
are added , as, wise, wiser, wiser/ 
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(3) Wlien the Positive ends in y preceded by a consonant, 
y IS changed into 1 before er and est, as dr}, dr/(/, driest 

(4) If a vowel precedes y, it is not changed into 1, as, 
gay, gayrr, ga}w/ 

(5) If the Adjcctnc ends in a single consonant preceded 
by a single vowel, the consonant is doubled , as, ud, mldtr, 
icddisl But if it ends in two consonants, or has two 
vowels before the final consonant, the latter is not doubled, 
-as, Uiick, l/nckct, thickest , Wiak, ivnikit, niakist 

\ (6) Adjectives of more than two sjllablcs, and most 
adjectives of tw'o syllables, are compared by prefixing 
more and most, or less and 'least, as, beautiful, more 
' beautiful, most beautiful , diligent, las diligent, hast diligent 
I ' Adjectives of two svlhblcs enditi}; it y e. ow. or v ,. 111 1\ nKo be 
f cdrnpnred like adjectives of one sjlhbk, v s, able, a blgitk-abluA- mrrow, 
nT.jTowe/vjiarroweJ^, Inpp}, Inpjw^Jiappir’r/ 

Some Adjectives are compared irregularly — 


Fositize 
Bid, evil, ill 
/ Far 
Fore 

Good, well 
Hind 

Lite 

Little 

Main (niiinbei) 

Much (quintit)) 

Near 

Nigli 

Old 

Better, ■worse, less. 


Corriparaine 
worse 
farther 
former 
better 
hinder 
t later (tune) 

( latter (order) 
less, lesser 
more 
more 
nearer 
niglier 
older, elder 
e, come from positiv 


Saptrlatize 
w orst 
farthest 
foremost, first 
best 

hindmost, hindcrmost 

latest 

last 

least 

most 

most 

nearest, next 
nigliest, next 
oldest, eldest 
no longer in use * 


EXERCISE IX 

Correct the foltorving/oims if necessary — 

cxcellentest somest buoyantest graiest ^ 

solemnest startlinger timidcr s^^ic',t 1 

sillyer hcartfeltest foohshcr liap])}es( 
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Write the Comparative and Superlative of the 
follaimng Adjectives — 


ample 

coy 

evcellcnl 

pure 

gentle 

wear} 

black 

sleek 

lirm 

delicate 

tender 

humane 

numerous 

large 

gloomv 

meagre 

indefatigable 

prcltv 

stem 

puni 

calm 

rich 

sly 

naked 

sober 

rigorous 

fat 

bare 

merrj’ 

long 

thin 

timid 

cheerful 

short 

droll 

Ray 

dr\ 

deep 

tnie 

litQe 


Give the Positive of the following Adjectives — 


gentler 

clearest 

w ealthiast 

fatter 

slenderer 

w hitest 

dimmest 

serenest 

youngest 

sadder 

header 

easiest 

first 

most 


duller 

funniest 

ga>est 

former 

madder 

more 

noblest 

eldest 

bulkier 

latter 

subtlest 

w^orst 

best 

last 


63 Some adjectives in the comparative and superlatne 
degrees are formed from words vhicli in the positive degree 
are other parts of speech Such are — 


Forth fadv ) 
In (adv ) 
Out (adv ) 
Up (adv ) 
Neath (adv ) 
Top 



further 

inner 

outer, utter 
upper 
fthcr 


furthest 

inmost innermost 
outmost, utmost, uttermost 
upmost, uppermost 
nethermost 
topmost 


j^fefully noted 


rhe folloMinjr distinctions in meaning should be 


(1) Farther is used for the vwie distant of two objects Fnrthei. 

means mote in adzance or additional These meanings wall not be 
:onfounded if the positives are remembered l, 

(2) ' Later refers to time, and is opposed to eat her , lattei denotes\ 


order, and is opposed to former , 'as, You may stay later to daj , Tlie , 
former and the lattei rams ^ 


(3) Many refers to nuiiihei , muih to quantity 
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(4) £?/(/( /"incl oltlt^sl arc used of both persons and things elder and 
eldest of persons onl), and cliieflj with reference to members of the 
same f imiK 

65 Some adjectnes hate no positue , as, tinder, 
undLimost , some lia\e no comparatne, as, soulhint 
souf/ittnmosl 

66 Tlie comparatue degree is generally followed by 
as. He is w’lser than his brother But some adjectives 

ending in -tot f'snptiiot, infertot, ankrtot, posknor, senior, 
junior, pilot ) are followed bv to , as. This is superior to that 

Otlier adjectives m to> and some coniparativcs, ■X's, foruitr, latte/, &.C , 
arc used simplv as adjectives in the positive degree, as, the t //tenor 
parts, llie latte/ r iin Tlicj do not take tha// or to after them 

67 The syllable ish is sometimes added to the positive, 
to lessen its signification, as bkuk, black/r// When tlie 
positive .ends m e, the e is omitted before tsh , as, while, 

adverb very is often prefi\ed to the positive to 
signification by expressing a degree of quality 
somewhat less than the greatest, or superlative degree, as, 
wise, very w ise 

Too IS sometimes wTonglv used for Tiri', as, “Yesterda) was too 
hot,” instead of, “Yesterdaj was verj hot” 

6g Double comparatives or superlatives are improper, 
thus, mon stionger ought to be only s/iongtr 

- 70 It should be noted that the comparativ'e and 
superlative of adjectives express the difference in the 
degree in which a particular quality is possessed bj’ two or 
mart objects- When we compare the degree in which two 
diffeunt qualities are possessed by one object the ordinary 
comparative form cannot be used 

John IS cleve/er than James, is correct , Johh is cleze/er than 
industnous, is wrong We must s.ay, John is more cleier than 
industrious, or better, John is clever rather than industnous, or, John 
IS not so industi lous as [lie is] clevei 


whlttfZli / 

'^fhe 
increase its 
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EXERCISE X 

Poiui out Ihc Adjectives and name the Degree of 
Comparison vi the foUmnng stn knees — 

London is the hrgesi md weillhicst cil) in the \\orld The old imn 
has a sharp knife Hie inner j^arden contains some beanliful plants I 
met a blind bo% wath a i\hile dog The first prire vas «on b) a little 
girl Lead is lieasacr than siRtr He died 111 tlie Morst inn's Morst 
room The poor man has a sioodcn leg Die large black dog has a 
cnrlj tail llus is a most interesting book llie brasc sailor crosses 
the \\a 1 d stonin seas W Inch of the two is tlic larger ^ Whicli of the 
tlirec is the finest •' lliis rose is white 

Correct anj errors j'on ?nay find in ihc follozvwg 
smltncts — 

He expects to see happ}er da%« "ion ha\e got the lesser share 
Tins book lb more cheap than tint Goxand is the simper of the four 
hot's Autumn is the intcrcstingest reason of the jear Tuesdat was 
more cold tlian Mondat lliis summer ls hotter than the latest 
Robert is more taller than William bolomon was the wasesl man, 
Methuselali was the eldest Jane ts litchcr than Man litis is the 
Jicautifulcst llowtr I e\er saw Mt hat is hitler than tours, but Ins is 
Mhc liltlcst of the three Rama is the neghgentest bot m the class 
This IS the largest of the two, but that is the most bcautilul It is best 
to be silent than to speak in anger Jhe later of the two reasons that 
tou gate IS ilie most coutintiiig Ihc weather has lalclt been warmer 
than wet It has been warmish for a long while but jcslcrday was the 
most warmish da) we hate had 


Adjectives or Quant it\ and N-^ber 


71 Adjectives of Quantity restrict application 
of the noun in quantity or degree Tliey’lirc much, little, 
no or none, some, any, gicat, small, all, half, I'cc 


A^jcclitcs of Quanlit) are followed bt a noun in the stngnlai which 
must be either ahshacl or matenal , as, 1 hate much work, He has little 
chance, Rama has guat abilit) hut no perset trance Half a loaf is 
better than no bread 

U None IS used for no then the noun is understood, as, I hate no 
mone) and can borrow none [= no inoncv] 

Little means haidly any , as, “ I hate little money ” A litth. means 
some, as, “I hate a littU money ” 
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72 Numeral Adjectives refer to number , as, four, 
many Thej are divided into three classes Defimie, 
Indefinili, and Distnbuhve 

73 Definite Numeral Adjectives denote evact 
numbers 

They are du ided into three kinds 

(1) Caidinal numerals denote hard) many , as, ten, four 

(2) Oidinal numerals denote otderin series , as, thud, tenth 
Ordinal numbers maj also be classed as Demonstrate e Adjectees 

(3) Multiplicatives show how often a thing is repeated 
Multipltcaiive means having the po-vet to increase Words of this 

class are formed bj adding fold, -ble, or -ph , as, thuefold, double, 
triple 

I 74 Indefinite Numeral Adjectives do not denote 
any exact number , as, all, any, certain, feiv, nianj , much, 
\iiore, most, no, none, several, some, &:c 
All, any, much, no, none, some. See , denote either number or bull, 
according to the sense — ■ 

'' An) means (i) one out of many , as, "An) body may enter,” (2) 
some , as, “ Did vou see any soldiers ^ ” 

Few means a small number, and is opposed to many , as, ‘‘I haie 
read boohs ” A fe~o means and is opposed to none , as, “I 
read a few books ” The fe'v means all though a small mimbei , as, “I 
haie read the few books I possess ” Not a feiv is emphatic for many 
Several denotes a small number 
None stnctly means not one 

Man) although plural in meaning, may be joined vath a singular 
noun preceded by a , as, many a man Each is supposed to be taken 
singly 

A definite numeral adjective is made indefinite by prefixing lome, 
as, “ Some thirty y ears had elapsed,” — 7 e , about that time, more or less 

I ^75 Distributive Numeral Adjectives denote that 
I things are taken one at a time They are each, every, either, ^ 
i neither, several, othei ' 

Each, eveiy, either, neither are joined to singular nouns 
EaJi means t-00 o> mo/e things taken oiu bv one 
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Demonstrative Adjectives 

76 Demonstrative Adjectives point out the person 
or tiling intended to be indicated, and limit the application 
of the noun to it The principal dcnionstratucs arc a or 
an, the, tins, that, yon, yondu , such 

A, or an, and the are called Articles, and are often 
classed as a separate part of speech 

77 A, or an, IS called the Indefinite Article, because 
It does 7iot point out a /a/ /icw/ar person or thing , as, a book, 
that is, any book 

The IS called the Definite Article, because it points 
out some one particular person or thing , as, the king , that is, 
the king of our own country , or the king that we are speak- 
ing about 

A and an m ere onginall) ae and ane, meaning one , as, ae man , one 
angel They still express oneness, but not at all forciblj They are 
properly numeral adjectnes 

The is a w eaker form of that 

78 A is used before a consonant , as, a man An is used 
jj before a vowel, or silent h , as, an age, an hour 

j \ A IS used bcfoie the long sound of u, and before -o and y , as, a unit, 
\[^a eive, a iveek, -xyeai We also sa), such a one An is used b'efore 
I ',x\ords beginning Mith h sounded, x\hcn the accent is on the second 
I, f'sj liable , as an heroic action , an liistoncal account 
I ' A or an is emploved according as the one or the other is moie pleasing 
hto the ear nhen pronounced along with the iioid which follows 

79 As a general rule, the article is placed before com- 
mon nouns in tlie Singula;, and left out before proper 
nouns , thus, “ I saw horse,” ought to be, “ 1 saw a (or fht) 
horse,” “He went to the Calcutta,” ought to be, “ He'- 
xvent to Calcutta” A noun without an article is generall} 
taken in its widest sense, as, Ji/an is mortal , tliat is, all 
mankind 

Proper and abstract nouns used as common, ha\ e articles placed before 
them, as, " t tu Himalajas”, “The industiy of Knshna ’’ 
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8o A, or an, is used before nouns in the singular num- 
ber only The is used before nouns m both numbers 
A IS usctl bofore the pltmtl m nouns prcccilcti b} such phrsses ns, a 
few, a gtfat >! am , n j w<uy np]iks ^ 

"t In the p’lrnsc *‘ The more 1 Know htm ’ the is m nchi.rb representing 
3 diCcrLm n\onl c<]unl to b} th^t 

fuller nccounl of the use of the articlus is gi\cn under StMA\ 
(§ 256—274 ) 


81 The dcmonstratiNC adicrtincs. this and that, liT\e 
])ltinl forms, these and those 
This'nnd these nrc npplis I to psi-ons or things nenr it Innd, or lost 
named, that nnd those to ptrsois or tiling-, nt n ch'-tnuce in time or 
I Incc 

That IS n rclatire jirnnoun when it enn be tiiriHil into ‘lIio or a huh , 
n dcinoiistrntnc n<ljtctnc when it is placed iiiiiiicdntcK before a noun 
expressed or understood - or when it-, place can be supplied bj the 
Yon and yonder arc applied to things at a distance Iltej are now 
mosTTr confmeernTpoetta' Yonder i-, piopctle ati adtcib 
Such means so ItLe, Itke that 


^ Anjicruj Pkonoevs 

82 Adjective Pronouns, or Pronominal' Adjec- 
tives, nrc so called, lice tusc thet t an be used cilhcr as 
adjcctnes xai//t the noun, or as pronouns for the noun 
Tlicj include the Demonstratives, tins and that, tlic Intcrroga- 
tlvcs,’ -which <" '^hat ^ the Distributives, each, eiery, either, luither , 
and tlic Posscssives, vn , t/n , hts, etc 1 hej w ill be studied under 
1'ROSOl.NS 


AnjrcTiMS usrn as Nouns 

83 Adjectives arc sometimes used as nouns, as, the 
pure, the deep 

In some cases nouns maj be understood , as, jiuic posous, the deep 
sea But adjcctiees are changed into nouns when llie\ can be used 
without nouns, or can be eaned by number and ease The following are 


1 BdonKint to or f>f llii nnurL of a f/oitouu 

* Ail ing questions f 
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some examples — the Bengali language, he speahs Bengali , a Bengali 
In the first example Bcngah is an adjeclne, in the others it is a noun 
So unth the folloaving — a noble king, he is a noble, a noble’s 
prinlegcs, the nobles held out 

Abstract nouns are sometimes formed from adjectnes by 
placing the definite article before them, as, the hue for 
truth, the haultful for beauty 

The following are other examples of adjectives used as 
nouns secrets^ soltds^ liquids, valuabhs, natives, inoilals 

Parsing of Adjeciives 

84 Adjectives are parsed by mentioning their class, 
their inflexions, and their relation to other words Thus 
He IS a ivisei man than his brother 
A, demonstrative adjective, called the indefinite article, 
belonging to the noun man 

Wiser, adjective of quality, comparative of wise, qualifying 
man 


EXERCISE XII 

Parse fully the adjectives and nouns in the foUmving 
sentences — 

' The iipest fruit first fills Of two enls choose the less Yonder tree 
is \crv high^ This flowci is the loidiest of nil lint green dress is for 
nij joungei sister Dicse nnngocs ire not yet npe The joiing boy 
\MS braver tlnn Ills eldci brother''^ He bioiight me several books, some 
old, some new Tlie old father w as happier than his foolish son Both 
boys claimed the pri7c, but it was not given to cithel^ \\ e have monev 
enough for such a short jotimcj’ He was the most famous poet of 
ancient times A Russian traveller ciossed the highest mountain of 
the range Open rebuke is better than secret love Tint generil was 
the greatest soldici of his age Stoim and laiii have made havoc of 
the crops It is ill ill VMiid that blows nobody any good He that 
sailh to the wiclcd lliou art righteous, him shall the people abhor 
Swimming is a healthy exercise I was not the only person who saw 
even thing that went on 

Write sentences shozuiu^ the dij/eienci in vicantn^ hitiveen 
eacli and eitiicr , all and every , this and that , older, oldest, 
and elder, eldest 
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THE PRONOUN 

85 A Pronoun is a vord used in place of a noun as 
Go% ind IS not here , lu is in the plaj ground 

One use of pronouns is to prc\tiu the repetition of nouns Instead of 
^'•R-inia lost RamVs book nhen Rnnn uis f,'oinp to Rntin’s home,” 
we sa\, “ Rann lo=t his IkioK when he \ is pom" to hi-. hoiiK ’ Tliej 
also sene other purposes Some pronouns hui. the force of conjunctions 
conntctinp sentences 

A word IS not a pronoun unless it is used as a substitute for a noun 
or for the cipiiiolont of a noun In “ this book ” ‘‘ tint book,” this and 
that arc properh adjcctii es 

,Vs the pronoun stands for a noun, it alwais refeis to somethmp which 
has been named or is iin ncdiateli to be nnied It must also he of the 
same luimliLr, gender and person as the nou 1 for whieh u stands 

The pnncijial classes of I'ronoiins are Personal, De- 
monstrative, Relative, and Interrogative 

Adjective, Reflexive, Indefinite, Distributive, and 
Reciprocal Pronouns a-e other classes 

86 Personal Pronouns are so ealled bcciiuce thej 
stand for the /ursou speaking, spoken to, or spoken of 
There are three persons — 

The First Person, which denotes the person ';pcaktug , 
as / 7(r, &:c 

The Second Person, whuh denotes the person spoloi 
to , as, ihojt, yoit, (S:c 

The Third Person, whieli denotes the person or thing 
':P‘okcn of , as, he, she, it 

The pronouns / and thou iinpU that one person is speal mg to another 
Stneth lhc\ arc the on) \ p< tsonal \trononns 

lit, she, and it aie rather cienumsttalue than peisonal pronouns 

llicrc IS distinclion of geiuiti onh in ihc pronouns of Ihc third 
person Jlic spcalei and the pa son spot en to do not need to be told 
each other s sct 

Pronouns ha\e retained more of the old inflexions than cither nouns 
or adjcctues 
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DiJclension of Personal Pronouns 
Sy^The Personal Pronouns are thus declined — 


First Person (I\Tasc or Fein J 

Singular Plural 


Nominative 

I 


We 


Possessive 

My or Mine 


Our 

or Ours 

Objective 

Me 


Us 


Second Person 

(Masc or Fern j 




Nominative 

Thou 


Ye or You 

Possessive 

Thy 01 Thine 


Your 

or Yours 

Objective 

Thee 


\ ou 


Third Person 

Singular 



Plural 

Masc 

Fern Nu 


All Genders 

Nom He 

She 

It 


They 

Pass His 

Her or Hers 

Its 


Their or Theirs 

Obj Him 

Her 

It 


Them 


88 Thou IS seldom used except in poetry and pra}er 
Applied to a person, it generally expresses contempt Von 
is used in the singular as a mark of respect It should have 
a plural verb , as, Foti are a wise man Ye is an old form, 
now used chiefly in poetry 

In Old English ji? wis used ns a nomiinmc, and nb a datwe or 
accusali\e In the English Bible, this distinction is cnrcfully obsened 
z' 

89 It IS often applied to Imng beings whose sex is not 
narked , as, infanl, dog, ant 

It mnv be used not onl\ in phee of the mme of nn olijccl, but instevl 
)f a cHuse of 1 sentence , ns. To team his hsio is '^tll is the scholars 
lutj , or. It IS the scholnr s dut} to lenm his lessons well In such 
Impressions as. It tains, It freezes. It does not stnnd for either a noun 
jr a clause of n sentence, but is used to point out the cnict of some 
laUbC not mentioned 
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^go The' pO'^';essr\ encases of most of the personal pro- 
nouns have t\\ o fonns 

My, thy, her, our, your, their arc used when placed 
kyo/e tlicir nouns, as, yl/)* book, /u/ slate 

Mine, tnine, hers, ours, youis, theirs are used — 

(1) When the noun is understood, as, Here is my book, 
iihere is j'otns^ 

(2) \Vlicn a\erb comes between noun and jironoun , as, 
lours IS the gam, vii/u tlic loss 

(3) When the pronoun is preceded by of, as, That house 
ofj'oi/rs IS convenient 

Hers, ours, yours, theirs, are double possesMves, both the r and 
the s being possesswc temnnalions Of ours, &.c , is a kind of three- 
fold possessue 

Tlic apostrophe should not be used wath /lers, its, oms ^ours, iheits 
M n'c joins, noX jam's 

91 Tlic word own is sometimes added to the posscssue 
case to render it more emphatic or forcible, as. It is joxif 
own fault 

^2 The word self is added to the possessive case of 
the first and second personal pronouns and the objectne 
cas'e of the third to form Reflexive Pronouns Tiie 
plural pronouns take the plural fonn selves Thus w'e 
have- myself, ourselves, thyself, yourself, your- 
selves , himself, herself, itself, themselves 

Rejlixive conies from a word meaning to bend bnek Renevne pro 
nouns denote tlie coming back of an action upon the doer J hev are used 
when a jicrson does somUhmg to oi fot hnnstlf , as, “ I Inn I myself" 

1 omierly the pronoun was used rencclivtlj without self, as, “ I can 
buy me what I want ” 

Reflexive pronouns arc also used for em])ha‘;is , as, " Jfe himself did 
It ” Ihev have onlv the nominative and objective cases, which ate 
alike in form 

When own is added to emphasi7e these rcflcMvc forms it comes 
before self, and in the thud peisoii the pusscssivu form of the personal 
pronoun is used instead of the objective, a , my ov/n self, your own 
selves , his own self, their own selves 
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EXERCISE XIII 

Give the number, gender, and case of the following 
pronouns — 

Thc\, hers, mine, ^ours, she, him, thine, us, he, me, thou, I, thee, 
their. Its, theirs, jou, her, ours, his, it 

Gu’c the person, gender, number, and case of the 
personal pionouns in the following sentences, and mention the 
nouns fot which thej stand — 

brother’s horse is lame , so he has sent it out to graze As Rama 
and Han could not sa\ then lessons, thc\ must repeat them to morron 
Gorand and I aic going out , but ue shall return soon Take this food 
to the bo\s, and tell them that I brought it for them Marj has been 
\er}' good , so she will be allowed to \asit her aunt James hurt himself 
when he was'’plajang “ Can 50U not understand that I must keep my 
word,” he cned to the crowd, but the\ answered him wath hisses “My 
name IS John,” said his companion, “but you need not tell me yours 
unless y ou like ” 

Parse the following stiiknces — 

Is this your book ’ That book is yours My dog is gentle , it avill 
not bile you I myself saw him Is the field ours ’ Wash yoursebes 
before you lease I am yours obediently Let them come themsehca 
if they wash for their money This land is not theirs Is it your own 
property ? 

\ / Supply the pronouns which are omitted in the following 
sentences — , 

She brought me copy After the servants had done woik, 

the master sent away You should not lake Rama’s mango it 

IS , not Take this letter and post Goiand is waiting , 

tell lo come m A tree is known bv fruit The Count and 

Countess atj first took servants with , but on the second d ly of 

journey the Count sent men back, and on the third dav the 

Countess sent maids Shortly after, one of horses fell lame, 

and stopped to hate attended to As had no serv'Uit 

) the Count ' iv ent to seek the fanicr On the w ay met a man 

who asl ed where was going replied that horse 

had fallen lame and was going to seek the famer “Don’t go to 

that man,” said , “ is no use Let see the horse and 

I wall attend to ” 

Correct — They divided the books between him and I You and us 
wall go Did you mean him to do it hisself ? He wall not find fault 
wath you and I 
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DEMO^STR^TI\r PRO^Ot■^S 

93 Demonstrative Pronoun is so called bccau<^e 
It points back to some noun going before it, and instead of 
vhich It IS iibcd Tins noun is its antecedent ^ 

•/The principal dcnionstralnc pronouns are hi, sht //, ihej, 
this, lhal, IhcSi, iho^e, oii, ot ts, riivit, and w// 

94 He, she, and it arc gencralh called Personal 
Pronouns, because the) point out the tlnrd person as 
distinct from the first and second , but tliey arc properly 
diniouslrah, c pmwtins 

It mil refer cither to n noun or clause eoiiif; before, or to a phn«c or 
druse comng after as Ills diancc was "one, ami lie kneu It, It is 
rerj 111 cl\ tint be uill be here 

95 This refers to something near at hand or last men- 
tioned , that to something at a distance or not last 
mentioned 

Iloili this and that nia\ base a backurrrl icfcrencc but when llicj 
are used to;j(,lhci this rcfcis to the nearer and that to Urn more distant 
antccctlcnt , as, “ He mod boih to capture liie fori and to join the mam 
force , this he accompliahud, but that uas bcjond Ills power ” 

lliis and that, waib their phiial-. these and those, aic adjcciiacs 
when lbc\ arc follower' b\ a noun or require some noun to be under- 
stood aficr tliem , as I la! c this place, \oii lake that — place understood 
Tlics arc pronouns asiicn ihcj arc used instead of nouns prcaiousl) 
mentioned, and cannot ha\c nouns after them , as, “lo be or not to 
be — that IS the question ” 

^96 One IS the adjcctwc CMC used as a pronoun None 
IS a shortened form of itol one It is used wlicn the noun 
to whicli It refers is omitted 

One IS used in the plunl as well as the singular “If \ou want a 
kni'e I base some f;ood ones ’ None do.s not admit of a plural form, 
and set it is quite conmonK and eorrcctlj u«ed with jiluial vcibs 
“As to snakes m Icelind, thcic arc tinne" 

97 Such IS used as a pronoun when it stands for a 
noun , as, If )ou arc i friend, slioiv jourscll snch It may 
be used for either number 
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f 98 Indefinite Demonstrative Pronouns Some 
demonstratn es may be used in an indefiuile sense, t e , uitii- 
out reference to any e\press antecedent Such are, they, 
/ It, one, another, <S:c , as. Is tt [ohn ^ No, it is fames 
< // IS \ cry late They say the King is coming One may do 
) vhat one likes with one's own Do not laugh at another's 

I pain 
1 


EXERCISE XIV 

Parse the following sintinccs, dtst nguishing Adjectives 
ftom Pronouns — 

None but the bn\e deserve the fair One can hardly believe his 
statement This is \ours, that is mine There is none that doetb 
good , no, not one Tint is not to be touched He took the one , I 
tooc the other Some men arc better than others Such as go do\m 
to the sea Tins box is larger than that Bear ye one another’s 
burdens It was such a night as tins Let another praise thee, and 
not lliine own mouth Tins book belongs to that boy Both were 
y oung, but one w as beautiful Tins is a fine house 

Make three sentences showing the use 0/ the piououn one 
hlahe sentences containing the pronouns none, other, another, 
such 


Relative or Conjunctive Pronouns 

gg A Relative Pronoun is so called because it 
relates, or refers, to an Antecedent It is called a con- 
junctive pronoun because it also joins sentences or parts 
of sentences together like a conjunction , as, The student 
who passed is here 

Rtlahie comes from a word meaning cairied had A relative pro 
iioiin carries back our thoughts to its antecedent noun in the sentence 
Demonstrative pronouns also have antecedents, but they have no 
conjunctive forte 

‘ 100 The Relative Pronouns are who, which, 
that, and what As and but are also employed as 
rclativ es 
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RelcUne pronouns have tlie singular and plural alike 
^ 117/61 IS eiliier masculme or feminine , ///a/ is masculine, 
feminine or neuter, zu/nc/i is now neuter, w/ia/, as a 
relalne pronoun, is al\\a\s neuter 

T/iai and lu/iai are not varied by case Who and which 


are thus declined — 



Suit and Plur 

Slug 

and Plur 

' Nom 

Who 

Nom 

Winch 

\ Poss 

Whose 

' Pass 

W'hose 

1 Ohj 
^ \ 

Whom 

Ohj 

Winch 


101 Who IS used of persons , as. The man who came 
Which IS used of the lower animals and things without 
life , as. The dog 'which barks , the book luhich was lost 

vas formerlj used like v//o , as, Our Father ivJnch art in 

Ucaien 

102 That IS applied both to persons and tilings 

That IS no\i used instead of 'u<ho or which 
^/(a) After the superlatne degree of adjectives, as, This is the best 
pictiire that I e\ er saw 

' lAi) After two antecedents, one requiring who and the other which , as 
I The boy and the dog that you saw 

(c) As the restnetue, limiting or defining rclatue, as, The book that 
I I bought IS lost 

, 103 Who or which connects tivo co-ordinate' or inde- 

, pendent sentences, as, I met a man zvho told me. Take 
care of the book, which will be of great use to you 
Thc\ hase thus a contmxiatr e force UHio and which are also some- 
times used in a waj wluch implies cause ox pin pose “ An officer w'as 
sent W'ho should examine die matter,” (= that he might evaminc) “ Tlie 
entire wall, which was undermined, fell witli a crash,” (= because it was 
S undermmed ) 

^104 What IS equal to that zvhich It is used only for 
things Tr"is used w hen the "antecedent is omitted, as, 
■' This is what he wanted (= the thing that) 


t Holdinjf thp same rank— not dnpendinc* od aootbsr 
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105 Who, which, and wJiat are combined with so 
and a<ci to form Compound Relatives , as, whoso, 
whoever, whosoever, whatsoever and whichsoever 

106 As IS used as a relatne after such, as, and sa?ne It 

IS applied to botli persons and things , as, Should such a 
man as I flee ^ As many as I saw His book is the 
same as mine ' 

After such mcl us, as must be used After sumo, lhat mu) often be 
used “ Tins IS tlie sume mistuKe tint jou mudc jesterdu) ” 

167 But is a relatn e when It means ///i7/ «o/ It is used 
after no, not, none, or other negative It is sometimes 
called the Negative Relative, as, There was no woman 
hut w'ept There is no language so difficult but may be 
mastered 

108 When, where, whence, with their compounds, 
arc sometimes used as relative pronouns, as, “That was j 
when I was joung,” “This is ivh re I found it,” “He 
returned to the place whtnee he came ” When so used 
the} are called Adverbial Relatives 


EXERCISE XV ' 

Point out the relative pronouns and their antecedents 
m the following sentences — 

He met the mun vhom I suw \esterdu) We cannot always get what 
we wash He returned the book avhich I lent him Aaoid the faults 
into which vou see others fall He whom tliou loiest is sick ^1 hov 
who IS attenliic is sure to excel Attend to what is told vou Name 
the places through which vou passed Solomon was the wisest man that ^ 
ev cr hv ed 

Such vratcr as we found was brad ish We came across no stream 
so deep but we could ford it Can there be as great a monster aj^ou 
hive desenbed ? He is just the same as ever Hie dog that was lod 
has been found He is not such a good scholar as I expected Do not 
be friends Hath such as think lightlj of lying > 
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'^Supply the 


omitted pronouns m the folkrcVtng Stnhnces — 


He Ins forgotten he said jcbteidav That man is not a fnenJ 

I can tnist lliere rvere none present pitied him A^oid 

such tlnnk lightly of the truth Ibis is the boy gained the 

pnre He gets he asks Is that the man name is so 

honoured ? These are the books I bought He undertook 

he could not perform There is no one loiow s my business Con 

sider M eU y our answer should be 


Male two sentences showing the diffcience between who and 


which 


Make thiee suitcnccs with that as a relative 


Male two sentences with what as a relative 


Interrogative Pronouns, &:c 

log 1 he Interrogative Pronouns are who, which, 
what, and whether They arc used m asking questions 

o^ative means asUn^ questions 

Who is applied to p‘'rsons, and is indefinite “ Who did 
It ^ ” supposes complete ignorance of the person 

Which applies to persons as veil as things It refers to 
one out of a definite number , as, “ Which will you have ^ ” 

What IS applied to things, and is indefinite , as, “ What 
did you get ? ” 

Whether is applied to either persons or things, and 
means which of tiie two, as, “ Whetlier is easier ” 

The interrogatu e who mav be used m the posstssive case, and abo 
in the ohjictr’e after of, as, “ Whose loice do I hear ^ ” (the answer must 
be in the possessive — ^John’s) “Of whom is this tiaie^” (A/isivu — of 
John) 

What IS also used as an exclamatory' pionoun , as, “ What a sdh 
boy ’ ” “ What abundance ' ” 


When what icfers to persons, it is fallowed by a noun, as. What 
man said so ? 

TrJio is he ^ asks a person’s name, &c 1 

Which IS he ? asks that the person meant may’ be pointed out ( 
Xlhal IS he ? asks a person’s employanent, &c 
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110 Whoever, whichever, and whatever, are 
Compound Interrogatives 

Ever ackled lo ihc inlciTogT,U\cs not onU gl^cs the idea of um 
\er3ahtj, as in the case of the rrlalnc-), but also often senes lo e\press 
surpnsc, Kc , malang the words alnosl eMiamatorv ptoiwuns Thus, 
]V}wri)er told y oil so ^ — Wlio told \ou so’ 1 am amazed that an) one 
should hate done so, matctu a/ij'o// ^ = ^^^nt arc you doing ’ 
You seem to me to he doing some e\iraordinaiy thing 

111 The DisTRinuTivE Numfral Adjectives, each, 
every, either, neither, are somclimes used as pronouns 

Disti ibiitnv, as already explained, denotes that things are taken one 
at a time They are adjeetnes when they qualify nouns, and pronouns 
when used instead of nouns 

112 Reciprocvl Proyouns denote acting m return 
Thc) are each other and one another 

Reapiocnl means baclzvaid and fot~vard 

Each other properly refers to two persons or things , as, 
Rama and Govind loved each other 

One another refers to more than (wo persons or lliings, 
as, The boys pelted one another 

Parsing of Pronouns 

113 In parsing Pronouns give (i) (he kind , (2) person, 
(3) number, (4) gender , (5) case , (6) the relation to other 
words of the sentence 

“ We saw thc pu son whom you named ” 

XVe — ^First personal pronoun, plural, common gender, noin’nalire, sub 
yect to the \eib sore 

Saw — ^Verb 

The — Definite article, qualifying /trju/; 

Person — Noun, common, singular, common gender, objccine, governed 
by sa~v 

JITiom — Rclatnc pronoun, singular, common gender, agreeing wath 
its antecedent objccli\c, governed by named 

Volt — Second personal pronoun, plural, common gender, nominative, 
subject to the v erb named 

Named — \ erb 
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EXERCISE XVI 

Parse Ihc pronouns vi the foUmviug seuknccs — 

Is that book sours ’ Yas, nn uncle tjasc it me Whom shall sse ask 
to help us ’ rhes slnrccl each other s sorrosss hose is tins iinaKC ? 
Be ours the praise, be theirs the slnmc Gorintl, nho nas at school, 
wiote a leltei to his filhcr lliN is what I wanted \\ hat did he wish ^ 
These arc all the cxeicises which were wiiltcn I'rcrj heart knows its 
ownsouows The children jilaaed with each other in the fields near 
our house You must prepare ) ourself for sour examination Ihe dog 
IS theirs, I cannot tell wliat las become of it 

Insert pronouns /// the folU -Ming — 

You learn The bauks we read pen is this ? 

do )ou like ? discoiercd Aincnea ’ is it good for ^ is 

that man ’ Whether do joii wash or ^ Do not say \ou 

know to be untiaic The tw o brothers should seek good Is 

the man I sent for ' lo did jou giac the bird I 

bought’ mangoes arc these? 1 know weie present, and 

was said 

T^Iake thiee saliences inilh who as a relative pionoitii, and 
three with who as an interrogative pionoun 

Make thru sinhnces with what as a n la live pionoun, and 
thnt with what as an inteirogativi pioiiotni 

APakefout sentences containing 6.cmonz'evdX\.v& pronouns, 
and four containing indefinite pronouns 


THE VERB 

114 'A Sentence is any number of atords baaing a full 
meaning , as, Dogs bark 

Every sentence consists of laio parts— the Subject and 
the Predicate 

'The Subject is the person or thing spoken of 

The Predicate is what is said about the subject') 

Thus in the sentence, “ Dogs bark,” Dogs is the subject, 
and haik the predicate 1 he predicate is always a verb 
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115 A Verb is a word which declares or tells some- 
thing 

E'trJ comes from tlic Litin vtrbum, a word It is so called because 
It IS the most important Mord in a sentence It is emphatically the 
word, there can be no sentence wathoiit a %crb 

116 ^ That which is spoken of, is the Subject of the Verb 
Thiat to which something is done, is the Object 

To find the subject, put who or what before the verb , the answer will 
be the subject To find the object, put whom or what after the verb 

A verb declares of its subject that it does sonuthing, or has something 
done to it , or that U l\ something 

117 Verbs are dnidcd into two great classes, — Tran- 
sitive and Intransitive 

'A Transitive Verb denotes action passing from the 
doei to an oljut , as, He stmek the table ' 

C An Intransitive Verb expresses an action that does not 
go beyond the doer , as, Vc walk ' 

Transitive means going beyond Int/ansitive means mt tiansitne, 
not gnng be) ond 

118 ‘ Some transitne verbs maj become intransitive by 
expressing the action gcneniUy , as. Fire bums , 1 hear 

Some intransitive verbs are turned into transitive b) 
adding prepositions to them , as. She laughed at him 

Verbs of ibis cliss aie sometimes called Prepositional Verbs 

119 Some transitive verbs take two objects after them,' 
one of the thing and one of the pci son, distinguished as the 
diiect and indirect objects 

In the sentence, “I gave him a mp e," the direct object is rup^e , 
him IS the tnduect object Tlie prepositions to or for are gLnerall) 
understood The indirect object aluajs comes fust, unless the pre 
position IS evpressed The above sentence might run, “I gave a rupee 
to him,” but not “ I gave a rupee him ” 

120 Incomplete Verbs are those which require some 

other word to give a complete sense, as, be, seem,- become, 
appme Ac ~ 
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“He seems” does noi cypress i complete sense A noun, ndjecinc, 
or other words, in ipposition wnih the subject is required , ns, He seems 
a stinitgi.r The word or words tlius ndded me cnlled the complement 
of the \cib, because thci comjilete the leibnl ulcn or prtdicnlion 


121 Factitive Verbs arc iiamitne \erbs winch also 
require a complement to complete their predication , as, 
The loss filled us 'Viih gnef. The} set him fni In these 
sentences the \erbal idea is contained in the words “ filled 
with grief” and “ set free,” as ma} be seen bj writing them 
thus, — “ The loss gneied us,” “ T hc\ pud him ” 


( 122 I he complement of a iuinsiine \crb of incomplete 
pWdic.ition IS called an Qbjgctive— Complem ent bec ause 
It refers to the oliject , the complement of an mitaustlivc 
terb IS a Subjective Complement, because it refers to 
the sub]Cct/~^H(r iCc.medl.dd 3 tlfanhe} had made /inn /^ing ” 


subjcct^^Htf scemedpidd tlianhe} 


EXERCISE XVII. 

Say whether the following Verbs an transitive, 
intransitive, or incoinphte — 

Gopal runs The man shot n crow ICnshnn spoke quiclJ} Tlie 
girl reads her book He Inughed nt it Bang the book Slie rcquiied 
two da\s to complelt the work He rode on n wliite horse We 
commenced ^esterdn) Cio\md broke (lie clnir Ten grows in Assam 
Idle wind blows strongb He looks n king The poor man brol c his 
leg She IS a teacher Bo\s leant their lessons He became gicaU 
\\ c made game of him M\ aunt a'^Kcd us to dinner W lien the gun 
w as fire 1 llie hoisc took fnght \\ iihout persctcrance jou cannot make 
\our business a success Hie tesscl lode at anchor in llie luihour 
IMake liaste ' Leani to do well Tiiisl in God and do the nglit A fox 
one da\ saw some grapes which liung upon a bianch which was a good 
wat fiom the ground He incd to get them b\ jumping as high as he 
coul 1 But a> he could not reacli them lie turned aw a}' sajmg, “Tliey 
aic sour, 1 could not cal tliem if 1 had them ” 

IViite SIX SLultnccs tnivinq Transitive vnbs, six with In- 
transitive veris, and t/iue with Incomplete vabs 
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iNrLrCTIONS OF THE VERB 

123 Verbs are inflected for Voice, Mood, Tense, 
Number, and Person 

Voice 

124 I Voice shows whether the subject of a verb acts or 
IS acted upon > 

^There are two Voices — the Active and Passive 

The Active Voice denotes that the subject of the verb 
acts , as, He iwote a letter 

' "1 he Passive Voice denotes that tlie subject of the verb 
IS acted upon , as, A letter was wtiUcn by him ; 

Passt1.11. LOines from a Latin vvoid vvhicli means to suffer 

The object in the active voice becomes the subject in the 
passive voice 

125 When the agent is chiefly noticed, the active voice 
IS used, and when the object^ the passive voice 

There are no infiecUons m English that show the passive voice To 
mnhe the cinngt., the veib “to be” is needed, which is therefore called 
an auxiliary or helping veib The woid denoting the agent in the 
passive voice has the vvotd b) bcfoic it, cither expressed 01 tmderslood 

126 Verbs which take two objects after them in the 
active voice (§ izo) can take one in the passive, as 

Active Passive 

I gave him a nipee A, rupee was given him b> me, 

He was given a rupee bv me 

127 When a Factitive verb is changed from the active 
voice to the passive the objective complement becoincs 
a subjective one, as 

Active Passive 

Tlicj made him Jstng He was made ICwg by tliem 

128 Intransitive verbs have no object, and therefore 
have no passive voice 

But intransitive verbs wath prepositions, used as transitives, have the 
passive voice as. He was luighed at b) all 
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EXERCISE XVIIl 

Change the verbs in the following sentences from the'- 
Active to the Passive voue — 

I called lum Cam killed Abel He stole a mango She lo\cs her 
fa ther 1 sa w an o\\l He rang the bell A snake bit the man Han 
brought a chair John \iTote a letter Our habits make us slaves He 
showed him his lessons She gave us some mangoes We piomised 
him fiv e rupees A cloud hid the sun The soldier saw the sick man 
stumble and fall Xajioleon often defeated the Russians, but at last 
Uie Russians defeated him 

Change the vtihs in the following sentences fom the 
Passive to the Active voice — w 

Rama was beaten by Govnnd The English were conquered by the 
Normans Many have been ruined by gambhng Such mistakes are 
made bv beginners The remainder was devoured by vultures Ihe 
slate was broken bv Knslina War was declared against France by 
Prussia Rama’s bullock was killed by a tiger A present was bought 
for him bv his father Night was made hideous bv their howls ihe 
tank will be completed bj the government engineers Your nce should 
have been pounded by the servant 


Mood 

12g Mood shows the mode or manner of the action 
e\pressed by the verb 

There are four moods — Indicative, Subjunctive, 
Imperative, and Infinitive T© these maj be added 
the Gerund and the Participle 

130 The Indicative Mood simplj declares a thing, or 
It asks a question ’ as, He runs , He will come , Who knows ? 

Indicative means pointing out 

131 The Subjunctive Mood is so called because it 
is chiefly used in clauses subjoined to the principal clause of 
the sentence It states a thing as a condition or supposition, 
and does not make a statement of fact , as, I will go, if he 
come were be here, he would tell yoi/ 



Suhjttnctizi mcnns joined under UnccrtiintN i? fenenllv implied 
II u'-inll) follows such words is if, unless, thou"!i lest, , b it tlic'c 
are not a part of the aerb Its use is d}in;j out in modem English 

132 Tlie Imperative Mood coininands, adtises, or 
entreats , as, Do this , Fotgne and fo/gef Spate Ins life 
hiipciatre me iiii lomniandin!^ 

The Imperatnc is the root of the \erb from which the other parts arc 
den\ed 


133 'The Infinitive Mood siinplj names tiie action, 
and IS not limited In time, person, or niimhcr , as, To tvrile 

Infimtre means -iithnut end Ft is not jiropciK a moetd, but us a 
lerli used as a noun The preposition to is usiialK prefisnl, and is 
hence called the sign, or mark, of the infmitne It ina\ he cither in the 
nominatne or in the objfetnc case 

Tlie name Potential Mood has been gnen to such fomis as, He can 
lead, She vuij go, but it is now gcncralK gnen up Can is in the 
indicatne, read is in the mfinitnc Co is left out after can, may, iVc 
Potential means l/a tngpaetr 

*■^134 The lufinihve of Purpose is called tlie Gerundial 
Infinitive, as, He came to ham The \crbal noiin ending 
in -ing is also called the Gerund , as. Gambling is hurtful 

Iheword Gerund xm.'vas cat ijtng on It denotes the doing of that 
which the aerb signifies 

135 The Participle is so called because it partakes of 
the properties of the \crb and the adjective , as, I saw a 
bo) running 

Participle means shat in g ialmg part As verbs, participles imph 
action , as adjectives, thev qiialif} nouns Participles are -lerhd 
adjectnes Genmds arc verbal nouns Nouns m -ing must be dis 
linguishcd from participles m -ing, a Xaxgg budding (noun), inidding 
a house (participle) 

In Old English the present participle and the genmd had distirct 
endings, — present participle, 'ontende wnling, gerund, 'iiiinng In 
inter English these two suflives, ende and -ung were merged into one 
-mg, and now there is only one fonn for botli parts of the verb, as, I 
am avnting (Present Participle) , Wilting is useful (Gerund) 
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EXERCISJ^^^’' 

lS^a7ne the Voices ami the veils m the 

fdllmvmg Siitfiiuts — 

Do It j ourself To err is liuinin, to forgiie, dume I found him' 
readintj Are \ou fond of MTiting letters ? If I go, I w ill let \ ou know 
Let him not despond Forbear to trouble j ourself about tnlles yl 
would help jou if I could Had )Ou been piesent, I should ln\e sden 
\ou I hear that jou broke it The goicmor refused to comjily I 
tale l 3 nng You cm send him If tint happened, it was a great 
misfortune Gi\ing is better than rcceumg He can do it if he likes 
They came to sec the show I saw him running awav If he were heie 
I should ask him Rama w as taught reading and waiting Wl should 
hate Ivmg I saw him brcalang stones Seeing for himself the damage 
done b} the flood, he decided to ha\c the djkes sticnglliened Learn 
to act for \oursclf Itiuch that aou sa\ was 1 nowai to me If he comes 
b} tram he will amie m the monimg I lilvc traicllmg bj coach Riding 
slowly, I reached home just as the sun was setting Step aside and 
speak to the poor fellow 

3 fake four sentences each containing a Gerund, and other 
four each containing a Participle. 


Tense 

136 Tense is a change m the verb to express time 

Tense comes from a w ord meaning time 

There are three great divisions of time — Present, Past, 
Future The name Tense is given to the different forms 
of terbs which denote tliem 

Tlie verb is the only kmd of word which by Us owm forms can point 
out time 

137 The English terb has only two tenses formed by 
inflection, — the Present and Past. The Future is 
formed by the help of other verbs 

The Present Tense denotes that the action is going on 
now , as, 1 love , I am loving 

The Past Tense denotes that the action took place, or 
was going on, in time past as, I saw him , He was walking 
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Tlie Future Tense denotes that the action is yet to 
take place It is formed by means of the verbs shall or 
will, followed by the infinitive, as, I shall go, he will go 

138 Each tense has three forms 

(1) An action simply mentioned is said to be Indefinite , 
as, 1 love, I loved, I shall love 

(2) An action mentioned as still going on is said to be 
Imperfect It is formed by means of the \erb be and the 
imperfefct participle , as, I am loving, I was loving, I shall he 
loving 

Progressive (mo\nng forward). Incomplete (not complete), and 
Continuous (proceeding), are other names for the imperfect 

(3) An action mentioned as finished is said to be Perfect 
It IS fonned by means of the verb have and the perfect 
participle , as, I have loved, I had loved, I shall have loved 

2—^39 The Present Perfect denotes that the action has 
just now been completed , as, I have dined 

It IS a common mistake m India to use the present perfect instead of 
the past indefinite as, “ I hare seen him yesterday,” instead of, “ I saw 
him yesterday ” Unless the action has just been completed, or if the 
time IS mentioned, the past indefinite should be used , as, I hare just 
seen him , I sarv him an hour ago 

"The Past Perfect, also called Pluperfect, denotes 
that the action rvas completed before another action took 
place , as, I had seen him before I met you 

Pliipeifect means mote than perfect The past perfect should not be 
used unless the other action is mentioned , as, “ I had seen him yester- 
daj,” ought to be, “ I saw him yesterday ” 

The Future Perfect denotes that the action will be 
completed before another future action takes place , as, I 
shall have left before you return 

140 The active voice has a fourth form, called the 
Perfect Continuous It expresses an action going on up 
to the present time as, I have been writing 
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It IS nlso cnllcd the Perfect Progressive or Perfect Incomplete 
It coinbiiiu' tin. HR uiiiig of tlic imperfect niil perfect 


Taulf of Tcnsi^ (Acti-e Voice) 


TrNsr 

Ir definJ' 

Iwp'rfect or 
■Conlinuous 

Perfect 

\ 

Perfect 

Contimtous 

Present 

I lote 

* ) 

r 'im lonng 

i 

11 

I hate loved 

1 

1 hate been 
lonng 

Past 

I lotcd 

I was lotang 

I had loved 


Future 

1 shall lote 

1 

I slnll be 
lonng 

I shall Intc 
loterl 

t shall Inte 
been lonng 


EXERCISE XX 


Poiuf oul the Verbs in the fcUcnvtng StnUnccs and name 
their Moods and TcnSCS — 

I vinll tend a to monmi 5 on n-tked me vlnl I v*s dnmg I had 
filled a before a burst I sb-U bise grril jik-nsnrc m poing vilb jou 
lie met me ulan J ms v ilkinp J *ln)l in'c romfdctcti it before to* 
morrow We Inie wnltLii lint wi on. comiiitt If ton sbould spi* 
Krislmi, tell Iiim tint I want to sjriK to bmr Mnlf I come dmwi, 
im! \nll jon }^\i. mt lento? If the sick nnn be s)(.r]nng, do not ttnkc 
him 5 on cninc to .t'k im ttha J Intc lietii doin; It would Inte 
mattered little if he had not spoken birsliK \nti need not urge me, I 
intend to <1(1 a If he h n! I nowii hotv Vo mnnige the mnihine, smh an 
actident could not Intc InjtjRneHi Do not net withont lliongla 


Q>ovvooX the fdUmvuiq ‘it'heri. ticccrrat^\ — 

1 n't rnmiih I Inte bonglit i house Is this cornet^ There Ind 
iKtri a sjomi testerdnt I w<nt to sec Iiirn in the etening I Intc 
spent nil mj moiicj Ik fori 1 hac rcttitc<l tout letter Ihetmtllns 
not M l ntntei) lj( hid studied for vjr toomhs before he lett I Intc 
arnted this momin;- I Ind ‘ctn him <1o a Die King Ins been 
crovnenl this tenr Ilie lleet sbould be assembled n week ago The 
swallows had Lfi before the tv inter begins 
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Number and Person 

141 The verb, like the noun, has two Numbers, Sin- 
gular and Plural , as. He loves, they love 

Distinct forms for the plunl are found only m the ^erb to be, as, / 
am, 7ce are , I was, we were 

142 Person is a change m the Verb, according as its 
subject IS the speaker, the person jir persons spoken to, or 
tlie person or thing spoken oF,/-^ds, / love, fits! person , 
fhoii lovesi, second person , He SptAks, third person 

Die phiril has no endings to mark Person The person is knoini by 
the subject 

143 The Present Tense of the verb bring is tlius 
inflected — 

Singular Plural 

1st Per /bring 1st Per 11 '^ bring 

znd Ptr Thou bringest 2nd Per Von bring 

^rd Per He brings or brmgeth ird Ptr They bring 
The pronouns are no part of the aerb The second person singular 
(thou bnngcst, thou lo\cst), is seldom used except m poetrj In 
ordinary language the plural form (you bnng, jou lo\c) takes its place 
The third person singular present has s, or es, and the old form eth, 
which is now confined to poetry These endings belong onl} to the 
mdicaU\e mood 


Conjugations 

144 The giving of the moods, tenses, and other parts 
of a verb is called its Conjugation 

Conjugation meins rot ntg, or joinmg togethei 

145 Verbs are divided into Strong and Weak v^erbs, 
according to the way in which they form the past indefinite 
tense 

146 A Strong verb forms the past tense bj changing 
the vowel of the present tense Nothing is added to the pre- 
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' -sent lo make U past Thus, m wti/c, wiok, the \ouel is 
changed, but notlnng is added Strong \crbs arc some- 
' times said to belong to the Old conjugation 

147 A Weak \crb forms the past b) adding d, cd or 
/ to the present Thu<=, hi'e, loted , spend, sptnl \Vcak 
\crbs are sometimes said to belong to the Aav, or j\fodiin, 
conjugation 

Some weak \erbs seem to belong to the strong coiijiigition, betsusc 
the\ clnngc the sowcl, as, teach, taught, sreL, snught, my, said, but 
ihci ore Avcik because tbe\ add d or t for the past tense Tlicie are 
also weak serbs a\hich change the \owcl, and make no addiUon , as, 
meet met , feed fed Such aerbs in Old English had terminations 
winch ha\c been lost 

Weak \crbs arc sometimes dmded into Irregular Weak sorbs, like 
beseech, hi saughl, and Regular Weak serbs, lilvC, Ime Imed 

Verbs winch foiau the past tense b% atlding d, ed or t arc somctimcb 
calleal Regular sorbs Tliosc winch do not thus fonn the past tense arc 
said lo be Irregular lliougli not slnclb correct, the distinction is 
much more casih understood than that between strong and weak 
sorbs 

148 Some \erbs ha\e both forms Thus, shtai, shote, 
shorn, has also sheated, sheared 


List of Strong Vfrbs 


*149 Formerly tlic past participle of these \erbs was 
alwajs formed bj adding - n, en, or ne, in some tins 
termination has been lost. Verbs lo winch ; is prefixed 
hate also weak forms 1 lie past participles which are 
distinguished b) an asterisk ( ) are now never used m the 
formation of tenses, and are vnbal adjcctivt r only Tlie past 
tenses printed in italics arc old forms now seldom used, 
save in poetry 


Present Past 
Abide abode 
Arise arose 
rAwake aw oke 


Paet Pari 
abode 
arisen 
awoke 


Piestnt Past Past Pari 
(bnng forth) 
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Present 

Past 

Past Pert 

^ Bear | 

\ bore, 

[ hare 

1 borne 

(carr>) 

Beat 

beat 

beaten 

Become 

became 

become 

1 Beget 1 

' begat 

1 begot 

; begot 

j begotten 

s/^egin 

began 

begun 

y^BehoId 

beheld 

( beheld 
t (beholden) 

V/Bid 1 

[ bade, 

[ bid 

bidden, 

bid 

\_^^ind 

bound 

) bounden* 
j bound 

\_^ile 

bit 

bitten, bit 

i^Blou 

blew 

blown 

Break | 

( broke, 

^ hrahe 

J broken 

^ Chj(J^ 

chid 

/ chidden, 

\ chid 

"T Choose 

chose 

chosen 

\ Clear e ■ 

[ clove, 
deft, 

( elave 

cloven,* 

cleft 

y Cling 
Come 

clung 

came 

clung 

come 

^ fDig 

dug 

dug 

Do 

did 

done 

'"Draw 

drew 

drawn 

Drink 

drank 

f drunk, 

\ drunken* 

Dnre ■ 

f drove 
( drove 

1 dmen 

Eat 

ate 

eaten 

B'all 

fell 

fallen 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Fhng 

flung 

flung 

~ Flj 

fleii 

floiiai 

Forbear 

forbore 

forborne 

Forbid 

forbade 

forbidden 

'' Forget 

( forgot 

1 forgat 

j forgotten 

Forsake 

forsook 

fors iken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got, gat 

got, gotten' 

Give 

gaie 

gi\ cn 


Present 

Past 

Past Part 

Go 

Mcnl 

gone 

Gnnd 

ground 

ground 

' Groii 

grerr 

grown 

zHang 

hung 

hung 

Hide - 

hid 

( hidden,* 
j hid 

Hold 

held 

held 

TCnoiv 

Icncw 

knowTi 

Lie 

lay 

lam 

Ride 

rode 

ndden 

zRing 

rang 

rung 

Rise 

rose 

nsen 

Run 

rin 

run 

bee 

sau 

seen 

rSeethe 

sod 

sodden 

Shake 

shook 

shaken 

Vsiiave 

shaved 

shar cn 

rShear 

f sheared 
( shore 

1 shorn 

Shine 

shone 

shone 

Shoot 

shot 

shot 

rShow 

showed 

shown 

Shnnk 

shrank 

1 shrunk, 

I shiainken* 

Sing 

sang 

sung 

Sink 

sank 

( sunk, 

\ sunken* 

Sit 

sat 

sat 

Sla} 

slew 

slam 

Slide 

slid 

( slidden, 

1 slid 

Sling 

slung 

slung 

Slink 

slunk 

slunk 

rSoM 

sow ed 

sown 

Smile 

smote 

smitten 

/ Speak 

f spoke 
t spake 

1 spoken 

Spin 

f sjiun 

1 span 

j spun 

Spit 

spat 

spat, spit 

bpnng 

1 ^P'tng, 

1 spiaing 

j spiung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

/ Stare 

stove 

store 

Steal 

stole 

stolen 

Slick 

stuck 

stuck 

Sling 

stung 

stung 


+ Beholdrn mftans indelteii 
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Present 

Past 

Past Part 


Present 

Past 

Past Part 

'\ Sunk 

stank 

stunk 


Tear 

tore 

tom 

Stride 

strode 

slnclden 


rThnve 

thro^ e 

tlim cn 

"Stnke 

String 

struck 

stning 

f struck, 

\ stricken* 
stning 


^ Throw 

Tread 

llircw 

trod 

thrown 

J trodden, 

\ trod 

Stn\e 

stroic 

St wen 


-^Wakc 

rw okc 

w aked 

f swore 

) 


-^Vear 

wore 

worn 

' Sw ear 

( siia/e 

1 sworn 

V 

Wca\e 

wove 

w oven 

rSw ell 

sw died 

swollen 

t 

-^Win 

won 

won 

' Swm 

swam 

swum 


Wind 

wound 

wound 

Swnng 

s^\a^ng 

swaing 


Wnng 

w laing 

wrung 

Take 

took 

taken 

1 

t 

/Wnte 

wrote 

written 


List of Weak Veres 

150, The following \crbs belong to the Weak Con- 
jugation, in addition to the large class which form their 
past tense and past participle by adding -d or -ed 


Class I 


Present 

Past 

Past Part 


Present 

Past 

Past Part 

Bcrcav c 

bereft 

bereft 

f 

yrlicv. 

hew cd 

hewn 

Beseech 

besought 

besought 

\ 

Keep 

kept 

kept 

‘Bleed 

bled 

bled 

f 

» Kneel 

knelt 

knelt 

Blend 

blended 

blent 

\ 

-'■'Lay 

laid 

laid 

Breed 

bred 

bred 


Lead 

led 

led 

Bring 

brought 

brought 

1 

"rLcap 

leapt 

leapt 

-Build 

built 

built 

1 

-'rLcam 

learnt 

learnt 

'Bum 

burnt 

burnt 


'"Leave 

left 

left 

^Buy 

bought 

bought 


Lend 

lent 

lent 3 ' 

Catch 

caught 

caught 

> 

W 

rLight 

111 

lit 

-Clothe 

clad 

clad 

{ 

rLoad 

loaded 

laden 

-Creep 

crept 

crcjit 


__-Losc 

lost 

lost 

Crow 

crew 

crow ed 


Malcc 

made 

made 

Curac 

curst 

curst ' 

\ 

Mean 

meant 

meant 

Dare 

durst 

dared 


Meet 

met 

met 

Deal 

dealt 

dealt 


^rMclt 

mellcJ 

molten 

^Dicam 

dreamt 

dreamt 

\ 

rMow 

mow cd 

mown 

Dwell 

dwell 

dw ell 


rPiovc 

pi o\ cd 

prov cn 

J ced 

fed 

fed 


RukI 

rent 

rent 

T ctl 

fell 

felt 

1 

rBivc 

nved 

nven 

rice 

fled 

fled 

\ 1 
1 ; 

rSaw 

saw cd 

sawn r 

Cild 

gilt 

gilt 

/ : 

- Sav 

said 

said 

Cird 

girt 

girt 


Seek 

sought 

souglit 

Crave 

gr-’ved 

grav en 

\ 

Sell 

sold 

sold 

Have 

had 

had 


Send 

sent 

sent 

’ Hear 

heard 

heard 


Sew 

sewed 

Sewn 
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Ptesent 

Past 

Past Pat t 


Present 

Past 

Past Part 

Shave 

shaved 

shav en 

\ 

\ 

^rSpill 

spilt 

spdt 

Shoe 

shod 

shod 

V 

rStrew 

strew ed 

strewn 

rShow 

show cd 

shown 


Sweep 

swept 

swept 

Sleep 

slept 

slept 

1 

k 

rSw ell 

sw ellcd 

swollen 

rSmell 

smelt 

smelt 


^ Teach 

taught 

taught 

^Sovv 

sow ed 

sown 


Tell 

told 

told 

Speed 

sped 

sped 


- Tliink 

thought 

thought 

rSpell 

spelt 

spelt 


Weep 

wept 

wept 

Spend 

spent 

spent 


rWork 

wrought 

wroUjjhl 


Class II 

Verbs which have the tliree parts alike 


P> csent 

Past 

Past Pat t 

Ptesent 

Past 

Past Part 

Bet 

bet 

bet 

Rid 

nd 

nd 

Burst 

burst 

burst 

Set 

set 

set 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Shed 

shed 

shed 

Cost 

cost 

cost 

f Shred 

shred 

shred 

Cut 

cut 

cut 

)Shut 

shut 

shut 

Hit 

hit 

hit 

/Sht 

sht 

sht 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

^Spit 

spit 

spit 

■•CrKnit 

kmt 

knit 

Split 

split 

spht 

Let 

let 

let 

Spread 

spread 

spread 

Put 

put 

put 

Thrust 

thrust 

thrust 

'rrQum 

quit 

read 

quit 

read 

rWed 

wed 

wed 


Conjugation without Auxiliaries 

151 The following is the inflection of the weak verb 
to love, without the help of other verbs — 

Present Tense Past Tense Perftct Participle 

Love Loved' Loved 

Indicvtive Mood 
Piesciit Tense 



Singular 


Plntal 

I 

I love 

r 

We love 

2 

Thou lovest 

2 

You love 

3 

He loves 

3 

They love 


Past Tense 



1 

I loved 

I 

We loved 

2 

Thou lov edst 

2 

You loved 

3 

He loved 

3 

They lov ed 


1 Loved 1$ a short form of love did 
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Imperative Mood 

2 Love (thou) 2 Love ()C, o/- jou) 

IMIMTIVE Mood 
To love 
GERU^DS 

Lovnng To love 

Participi es 

/7;;/«yLc/, Lovnng Loved 

152 The Strong verb to write is thus inflected — 

Present Tense Past Tcus^ Perfect Pa) tictph 

Write Wrote \\ ntten 


1 

2 
3 

1 

2 

3 


Indicative Mood 
Present Tense 


Sing)ilar 

I vvnto I 

Thou vvntest 2 

He vvntes 3 

Past Tense 

I VVTOtC I 

Tliou vvTOlest 2 

He wrote 3 


Phnal 
\Vc w nte 
You vvnle 
Thc> vvntc 

We wTotc 
You w rote 
The} wrote 


2 


Imperative Mood 
Wnle (thou) 2 


Write ()e, OP } oil) 


Infinitive Mood 
To write 


Gerunds 

W nling To w nte 

Participles 

Iniperfct, Wnling Pofet, Wntten 

The above are, strictly speaking, the only conjugations 
of the English verb, the other moods and tenses, which in 
Latin and other languages arc formed by inflection, being 
fonned by the aid of other verbs 
Tlic English verb his thus onlv a small number of inflections Wiite 
has seven fonns 'vnte, 'oritist, 'ontts, •uniting, wntten, wrote, wrotest 
Regular verbs have only sue forms love, lovest, Imes, loved, lovedst, 
laving 
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EXERCISE XXI 

Conjugate the zerhs serve, call, grie\e, learn, smite, slrne, 
walk, fight and give, zvithoui the aid of other veths 

Give the Mood, Tense, Person, and Number of the 
veils in the following sentences — 

You valked They mo\e I go He wishes We cn' Thou 
Hughest Runjou We praised You ordered Tell him to come 
I called Thou tumcsl Stop He came to shoot They like hunting 
You lun The horse fell rhe\ went to beg I saw him writing 
The sailor told his story You make me ashamed 


Auxiliary Verbs 

153 Only the Present and Past tenses are expressed 
by inflections of the verb itself Additional tenses are 
formed by the help of other verbs, called Auxiliaries, 
viz be, have, shall, and zvill 

Auxiliary means helping Such aerbs are frequently used, and are 
of great importance 

Do, jl/aj , and Can w ould be ranked as auxiliaries, if the Emphatic 
and Potential moods w ere admitted into the conjugation of the verb 

Some of the auxiharies are also used as pnncipal verbs 

154 The verb be has two distinct uses — 

(1) As an intransitixe verb either of complete or incom- 
plete predication , as, “ He that cometh to God must 
beliei e that He is, and that He is a reivarder of them that 
diligently seek Him ” The first is = exists, and is 
complete , the second is is incomplete and has as its 
complement all the uords that follow it 

(2) As an auxiliary verb The Passive Voice is 
formed by joining the past participle of a verb to the verb 
“ be” throughout , as, he is lox^ed, to he loved, being loved 
The Progressive form of the actne voice is formed by 
similarly loining the present participle , as, I am loving, I 
was loving, &c 
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Cottjnqalrojt o/ hB 


Pi esent 

Tense Past Tense 


Pas' Participle 

Am Was 


Been 
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Present Tense 




Singular 


Plural 

r 

Person I am 

I 

Person We arc 

2 

„ Thou art 

n 

„ You are 

•s 

J 

„ He, she or it, is 

3 

„ Thej are 


Past Tense 



1 

I was 

1 

We w ere 

0 

Thou w ast 

2 

You w ere 

> 

He was 

5 

They weic 


SvBjxjhCTTVK Mood 


✓ 

Present Tense 



] 

If I be 

X 

If we be 

2 

If thou be 

<9 

If jou be 

3 

If he be 

3 

If thej be 


Past Tense 



I 

If I were 

1 

If we were 

2 

If thou w ert 

2 

If JOU were 

5 

If he were 

3 

If thej were 


Imperative Mood 



Singular 


Plural 

2 

Be (thou) 

2 

Be (j e, or you) 


I^F^^lTIVE Mood 
To be 

Geruvds 

Being To be 

Participles 

Present, Being Past, Been 

155 The 1 erb have has also tw o uses — 

(i) As a Iransiiive verb in the sense of hold, possess , as, 
I ha\e a book 

(z) As an auxiliary Followed by the perfect participle 
oi another ^erb, havi forms the present perfect and past 
perfect tenses, as, I hast written, I had written 
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Conjugation of have 


Present Tense 

Past Ttnse 

Perfect Participle 

Ha\e 


Had 

Had 

Singular 

PRESENT TENSE 

Plural 

I 

I have 

I 

W'e have 

2 

Thou hast 

2 

You have 

*> 

He has 

3 

The} have 



PAST TENSE 


I 

I had 

I 

We had 

n 

Thou hadst 


You had 

3 

He had 

3 

The} had 



lifPFRATIVES 



Have (thou) Have 

(}e, or}ou) 



INFINITIVE 




To have 




PARTICIPLES 




Having Had 

156 

Shall and 

Will have onl} 

the present and past 

tenses of the indicati\e mood The} are used with in- 
finltl^esto form the future tenses of %erbs 


Conjugation of shall 



PRESENT TENSE 



Singular 


Plural 

r 

I shiU 

r 

We shall 

n 

Thou shall 

n 

"ic, or }ou shill 

3 

He shall 

3 

Thc} shall 



PAST TENSE 


I 

I should 

I 

We should 

2 

Thou shouldst 

2 

Ye, or vou should 

3 

Hl should 

3 

They should 


Conjugation of will 



PRESENT TENSE 


1 

I will 

1 

We will 

2 

Thou wilt 

2 

Ye, or you will 

3 

He will 

3 

The} will 



PAST TENSE 


I 

I vv ould 

I 

We would 

2 

Thou wouldst 

2 

Ye, or vou would 

3 

Tie would 

3 

They would 
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157 Shall pninarily means ohhgalton, whai one ought i 
to (Jo, will means -Msh, what a person is wilhug to do 
But the force of these two au\ilianes \anes wnth the person 
of the verb The following notes should be carefully 
studied — j 

(1) Shall retains its pnmnv meaning m tlie second and third 
pei'sons singular and plural , as, Hiou sJiali not kill , be stiall surely 
die Beside- commanding and threatening, it also piomues , as, He\ 
shall be blessed 

(2) Shall is onl\ an au\iliar\ of the future m the first person, and in 
intciTogatuc sentences in the second person , as, Shall you go ^ It is 
an independent \erb m the second anti third persons 

(3I Shall, in the first person singular and plural, denotes simple' 
futunii It siinplv states that something will happen, as, I shall go ( 
home It docs not denote ans -wish on the part of the speaker On 1 
the other hand, will in the first person implies that the action is \ 
dependent upon the will of the speaker I will go home, denotes that * 
It IS tnj own w ish to go 1 

(4) Will 111 the second and third persons usuallj means simple / 
futurits, without ail) lefcrcnce to the wish of the agent lie vjillhz / 
punished, siinpl) slates what will happen 


EXERCISE XXII 

Give iht Mood, Tense, Person and Number of the 
verbs m {he follo^ving — 

Will \ou do It ^ Shall I send it ’ Thou slialt not kill The dogs 
will barf He should not ha%c done it The cat will catch the mouse 
I shall go to Calcutta I will go to Calcutta He will suflcr for it 
You should not hurl him fliej would not lake the mono) Be kind 
We were tired, but )ou had done nothing to lire )0U Hacang nothing 
of \alue, I hace neccr been afiaid of thieces If you were as wise as 
)our falhci we would listen to )ou She should have thought about it 

Name the Principal Verbs and Auxiliaries in the 
foUoiung sentences — 

We shall sail to morrow lie has lost his book You should not do 
that I haie a horse We were stacing with him Will \oii come 
aialbme’ He is a great coward Shall I send for him ^ Will jou tell 
them ? You should not go 
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158 The following is the complete conjugation of the 
regular lerb to love, with auxiliaries 


Pres Ind , Love 


Active Voice 

Pasi Loved 


Past Part , Loved 


- INDICATIA'E MOOD ^ 

P1>J3EXT Jndejintte 
Singular Plural 

I love I We love 

Th6u lovest 2 You love 

IJe loves, or lovclh 3 They love 

PRESENT Imperfect or Continuous 
I am lovnng l We are loving 

Thou art loving 2 You are loving 

He IS loving 3 They are loving 

< PRESENT Perfect 

I have loved i We have loved 

Thou hast loved 2 You have loved 

He has, or hath lov ed 3 They hive loved 

PRESENT Perfect Continuous 
1 have been loving i We have been loving 

Thou hast been loving 2 "i ou hav e been loving 

He has been loving 3 Ihev have been loving 

, PAST Indefinite 

I loved I We loved 

Thou lov cdst 2 You loved 

He loved 3 They loved 

• PAST Imperfect or Continuous 
I was loving l We were loving 

Thou vvast loving 2 You were loving 

He was loving 3 Thev were loving 

« P\ST Perfect 

I had loved l We had loved 

Thou hadst loved 2 You had loved 

He had loved 2 Thev had loved 

PAST Pl! feet Continuous 

I had bee-i loving l We had been loving 

Tliou hadst been I wing 2 Ton 1 id been lo ing 

He had been loving 3 Thev had been loving 




Tilt 

VERB 

6S 


- V~UTIjRE Indefiniie 


I 

I sliilllove 

I M’c shill br e 



Thou wilt Io\c 

2 You mil lore 


3 

He will lo\c 

3 Tlier will lore 



1 ITI pr Imp^iftd or Coit‘! ,tiiw 


1 

I slnll h”* lovnig 

l We s! -'ll be bring 



TliOuwiU b-loMi’ 

2 You will be bring 


3 

11c u 11 be loting 

3 Ihcr will be bring 



H TLRP 

Pot fc d 


I 

I ■shill hit 0 lor cd 

1 We 'hill hire bred 



Tliou wil' hatclorcd 

2 You rr 11 hircloted 



lie w 11 hire lor cd 

3 direr r ill hire breil 



1 1 It str Pirftct Ct nil HU us 


I 

I cli'’]] hire hccii ionn^ 

I We '^Inll 1 ire been 1 iring 


riiou will 1n\e been Irmng 

2 You w'll h-rc been lor 

mg 

3 

He mil hire bee 1 Ijnng 

3 Ihcr will In e been bring 


SULJINCTIVL MOOD 



PPliriNr Ini'-f niU 



Smuttier 

Plural 


j 

If I lo« 

1 If we lore 



If thou lore 

2 Ifrou lore 


5 

If he lore 

3 If ther lore 



JTIJirNT //«/> tf,d w Co 'l ttio n 


I 

If I be lor mg 

t If we 1 2 bring 


r 

If thou be lor mg 

2 Ifrou be bn ig 


3 

If he be bring 

3 Jl ilic) be bring 


Thi 

s IS the old brm of the Sub.unclirc If I aiu bring i* 

non 

gentrUK u'^cd 

P rrf \ t 



1 r>rsF\T 


I 

Iff hire bred 

I Ifrre hire loral 


* 2 

If thou hire bred 

2 Ifrou Inrelo'Lil 


3 

If he live bred 

3 Iflhtr hire lored 



ri5_sE\r P^rftd Coiiftinwus 


1 

Tfl hire beer hiring 

I If we hire been bring 


>> 

If thou Inr- been luring 

2 Ifrou hire been bring 


3 

If he hire been lor ing 

3 If tiler hire been lonng 



PAsT Iiuiijinile 


X 

If I bred 

1 If we lorc'd 


<9 

If thnit bredst 

2 Ifrou bred 


3 

If he bred 

3 If the) bred 
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PAST Imperfect or Continuous 

1 If I were lonng i Ifwc were lowng 

2 If thou Avert loving 2 If you were lorjng 

3 If he A\ ere loving 3 If the\ were loving 

PAST Pei feet 

1 If I Iiad loved i If we had loved 

2 If thou hadst loved 2 Ifvou had loved 

3 If be had loved 3 If they had loved 

PAST Perfect Conitnuous 

1 If I hid been loving i If we had been loving 

2 If thou hadst been loving 2 If you had been loving 

3 If he had been loving 3 If they had been loving 

FUTURE Jndefmte 

I If I should love i If we should love 

I K thou wouldst love 2 If you would love 

3 If he would love 3 If they would love 

FUTURE Imperfect or Conti/mous 
Singular Plural 

1 If I should be loving i If we should be loving 

2 If thou wouldst be loving 2 If you would be loving 

3 If he would be loving 3 If they would be loving 

FUTURE Perfect 

1 If I should have loved i If we should hive loved 

2 If thou wouldst hive loved 2 Ifvou would hive loved 

3 Ifhe would hiveloved 3 If th y would haveloved 

FUTUFF Perfict Conttuuous 

1 If I should have been loving l If vve should have been loving 

2 If thou wouldst have been loving 2 Ifvou would hav e been loving 

3 Ifhe would hav e been loving«- j If they would hav a been loving 

lAn’ERAXn^ MOOD 
2 Love (thou) 2 Love (ve, or vou) 

rNTIJsMTR'L MOOD 

hulefnite, To love Pufcct, To hive loved 

Jiiipeift.it 0! Continuous, To be loving 
Perfect Ceutinuous, To hue been loving 
GERUNDS 

Aom and Obj Loving Datvie, To love 

PARTICJPLI^ 

A erwi', Loving /’or/, Loved /Vr/lr/, Having loved 
Perfect Continuous, Having been loving 
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EXERCISE XXIII 

Give the Mood, Tense, Person, and Number of the 
verbs in the following — 

I hT.\t; been wnlking; You commanded We shall leave I am 
going He has departed If I vvnte I shall have sent Love your 
enemies You had returned If 1 have cvamincd Havang defeated 
\ou had been sleeping He ought to love him Look before vou leap 
I am making the box Rama has been speaking Hicj will have 
amved I shall go next week You ma) do it He can remain I see 
a boj lading He bkes reading Ljang is base If he come, I will go 
with him Let him that stole, steal no more If he should come before 
night I will let jou know Had thev invited me I should have gone 
To have seen him again would have been a gital pleasuie to me io be 
wasting your lime when there is so niiicb for vou to do is foohsh Buy 
the truth and sell it not 

Conj, gale fully the following verbs — nle, bring, steal, 
keep, make 


Passive Voice 


159 Passive Voice is formed bj adding the Past 

Participle of a transitive teib after the aerb to he in all the 
moods and tenses, tlius — 


Conjugation of to be loved 

Pres InAyAmlcned Past, ] Fas loved 

Perfect Part, Been lined 

INDICATI\X AIOOD 
ERCSLNT Indefinite 

Singular Plinal 

1 I am loved i We are loved 

2 Thou art loved 2 "iou are loved 

3 He IS loved 3 Hicy ai cloved 

PRESENT Jmperftct or Continuous 

1 I am being loved 1 Wc arc being loved 

2 rhou art being loved 2 You arc being loved 

3 He IS being loved 3 Tlicy are being loved 

PRESENT Pei feet 

1 I have been loved i We have been loved 

2 Thou hast been loved 2 You have been loved 

3 He lias been loved 3 Tlicy have been loved 
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PAST Indefinite 

1 I was loved i We were loved 

2 Thou vvast loved 2 You were loved 

3 He was loved 3 They were lo>'ed 

PAST Impel feet or Continuous 

1 I was being loved i We were being loved 

2 Thou vvasl being loved 2 You were being loved 

3 He was being lov ed 3 They w ere being lov ed 

PAST Perfect 

1 I had been loved 1 We had been loved 

2 Thou hadst been loved 2 You had been loved 

3 He had been lov ed 3 They had been loved 

FUTURE Indefinite 

1 I shall be loved 1 We shall be loved 

2 ThoU|Wilt beloved 2 "ion will beloved 

3 He will beloved 3 They will beloved 

FUTURE Perfect ' 

1 I shall have been loved i We shall have been lov oil 

2 Tliouwilt hav e been loved 2 You wiU have been loved 

3 He wiU have been loved 3 They will hav e been lov ed 

SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD 

PRESENT Indefinite 

1 If I beloved i If we beloved 

2 If thou be loved 2 If you beloved 

3 If he, beloved 3 If they be loved 

PKF^ENT Perfect 

1 If I have been loved j If we have been loved 

2 If thou have been loved 2 If you have been lov i.d 

3 If he have been loved 3 If they have been loved 

PAST Indefinite 

1 If I were loved i If w'c were loved 

2 If thou wert loved 2 If you were loved 

3 If he were loved 3 If they wei cloved 

PAST Imperfect or Continuous 

I Ifljj v\ ere being loved 1 If we weie being loved 

-2 If thou wert being loved 2 If vou were bcin^ loved 

3 ^Ifhe vveie being loved 3 If they were being loved 

1 The rmpressne form is rarelj used in the Pvssive The Past Perfect Con 
tinuous the Future Imperfect or Continuous, and the Future Perfect Coniinueus 
are wanting 
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P\ST Perfect 

1 If I had becnlo^ed i If we had been lo\ed 

2 II thou hadst been lo\ed 2 If you had been lo%ed 

3 If he had beenloied 3 If they had been loved 

FUTURE Indefinite 

1 If I should be lo\ed i If we should be lo\ed 

2 If thou wouldst be loaed 2 If jou would beloved 

3 If he would beloved 3 If they would beloved 

FUTURE Perfect 

1 If I should have been loved 2 If we should have been loved 

2 If thou wouldst have been loved 2 If you would have been loved 

3 If he would have been loved 3 If they w ould hav e been loved 

im!pe^^tive mood 

2 Be (thou) loved 2 Be (je or vou) loved 

IXFmiTIVE hlOOD 

Indefinite, To be loved Perfect, To have been loved 

Gerunds 

Nom and Ohj , Being loved Dative, To be loved 
PARTICIPI F.S 

Imperfect or Conltnumis, Being loved Perfet, Been loved 
Compound Perfect, Having been loved 


The Inflections or the Tenses 

160 Verbs ending in ss, sh, ch, x, or o, form the 
third person singular of the present ihdicalue b) adding 
es , as (dress) he dussts , (march) he marches, (go) he 
goes, &c 

161 Verbs ending in y change y into 1, before the ter- 
minations est, es, eth, or ed, but not before mg, as, (tr)). 
t/ns/, tins, fried, fejing, but y with a vowel before it is not 
changed into 1 , as, (pray) puijesl, pnus or puntth, piajcd 
p/ajing, &:c 

162 Verbs accented on the last syllable, and verbs of 
one syllable ending in a single consonant afier a single 
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vowel, double the final consonant before the terminations 
eth, est, ed, ing, &c , but never before s, as (cut), cufieih, 
cullesi, cutting, cuts , (forget), forgettest, forgetting, &c , 
(repeat), repeatest, repeating, &c 


EXERCISE XXIV 

Conjugate the following Verbs in the Passive Voice — •' 
Slay, forgive, shake, reivard 

Give the Voice, Mood, Tense, Person, and Number 
of the veils in the follcnoing sentences — 

Thou irt praised Thou canst lote me Gopal was beaten by 
Krishna She vill lo^e them Ha\'ing hated We should love all 
men Thou shilt love thy neighbour You were loved Remember 
my advice We must learn our lessons They had been forgotten 
Thou sink be lewarded If he be called, he vnll come He should be 
punished He was informed of it They might have loved their fnends 
Temperance preserves health Honesty is the best policy No one has 
}et reached the North Pole Had anything occurred he would have 
vvTitten 

Put the following sentences first into Past, and secondly 
into Future tenses — 

The sun sinks below the horizon Ihc grain is ready to be cut At 
the change of the monsoon, it thundeis and lightens terribly The 
general has taken Ins departure I am going to school It is impossible 
for me to do it The waves are dashing over the pier This course is 
approved by Government, and vve have to agree to it 

Wide the second and third persons singular of — 

Calcli, gnnd, hope, destroy, injure, crave, pass, err, hunt, tug, sob, 
attend, dillei, applv, copy, betiay 

hPalc two sentences, each containing a veil in the present 
pel fet coiitiiiiious tiiise, indicative mood, active voice 

Make two sinttiiccs, each containing a verb in the future 
iiiipLifict tiiise, indicative mood, active voice 

hfale two sentences, each containing a verb in the past 
impel feet tense, indicative mood, passive voice 

Make two sentences, each containing a verb in the past 
impel feet tense, subjunctive mood, passive voice 



V 


Done 


the verb 

Other AcmovR' or Defective VeRM ' 

,63 Sono ECtbs m fTcquCRt u»e Rro Urns conjugalcc 

^ To Do 

_ Pas* fei S' 

PnsolTense 

Do 

rcvCSFNT TtNSF 

Sn gu’ar 

T I 1 .1 : 

^ Tliou (’oc'^t or doUi 

He ilocs, iloeili or doth i 

rVST TENSF 

1 \Vc did 

1 I did 2 You did 

2 Hion did^l ; did 

5 ,^FI^m\^-Todo 

IMPFRATUr— Do 

PArTIClPIES TV « 

P(rfd — Done 

Ptcse^ Doinj; , pQ^^g iri the 

Go has went m the past tense, anti g 


plural 
1 We do 

T \ o 1 do 
nic\ do 


participle 

164. The following ^crb^ arc more or 
M-anting m some parts 

May 


less dcfectue, or 




prescnt 

Plurrl 


Singular 

I 

Wc ma) 

1 

1 ma> 


You may 


Thou ma) csl 


They may 

3 

He maj 





PAST TENSE 




1 

Wc mit,ht 

I 

I mishl 


Y^ou might 

3 

Thou miRlitcn 
He, might 

3 

riicy might 



Can 




PKZSKNT TENSE- 




I 

We can 

T 

I can 

2 

Y oil can 


Thou canst 

7 

Tlic\ can 


]ic can 

0 




r\ST TINSF 


I 

I could 

1 

*7 

Wc could 
You could 

3 

Tliou couldst 
He could 

3 

They could 
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165 May means /o f/, //) />/ po^^ih/t , chanu , as, 

I nm} go, he ina\ come Placed before its subject 
expresses a wish , as I^fay you prosper I Can exprjcsses 
power , as, 1 lan do it It is also used to express pn- 
vusswn , as. You can go if you like Here can = may 
3 fay and can were formerly used to form what was called 
the Potential Mood 

Must expresses neci^stfy, e/n/j , or cerlainty of infer- 
ence , as, I must be off, You w//r/ be wrong, T lie wells 
musi be dry by this time 3 fusl does not change for tense, 
number, or person It is used onh in the Indicaln“c ' 

167 Ought IS the past tense of the \erb cmc, to liaxe 
It IS used as a present to express duty, and is always 
followed by an mfinitue , as, 1 ought to go , \ ou ought to 
ha\e done it When past tunc is expressed, ought is joined 
to a perfect infinitive , as, I ought to have done it 

''^168 Quoth means satd It is used only in the first 
and third persons in the past tense, and precedes its 
subject , as, guolh he It is now xcry rarely used 

Worth, in Woe north the day, is from 'uorlhen to become, and 
means woe be to tlie day Tlic noun following is in the indirect 
objectwe 

^169 Dare In the sense of to have coinage, toveufun, 
this verb has both date and dans in the third person, sing 
present, and dated or dutst in the past in all persons When 
followed by a negatne dan only' is used , as. He date not 
do it In the sense of challenge dates only' is used in the 
third person, sing present, and dand in the past, as. He 

dates y'ou to do it , I dand him to meet me 

/ 

v" 170 Need is a regular verb, signifying tcqmre Like 
dare it is used without the final s in the third person 
present indicatue when followed by a negative, as, He 
need not go , He nctds a rest Needs has become an 
adverb meaning of necessity , as, I must needs write 
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Various Forms of Verbs 

171 The Emphatic form is used to gne more force, 
as a person raises his voice in speaking It consists in 
placing the infimtue of the ^erb after do or did , thus — 

Indicative Mood 

Present Emphatic 

1 r do lo^e I We do love ' 

2 Tlioudost 1 o\e 2 You do love , 

3 He does or doth lo\ e 3 They do lo\e 

Past Emphatic 

T I did lo^e I We didlo\e 

2 Thou didst lo' e 2 You did love 

3 He did love 3 They did love 

Imperative Mood 

2 Do thou love 2 Do ve, or jou love 

The emphatic form is confined to the lenses without auxilnry verbs 

172 The Interrogative form is used in asking ques- 
tions It consists in placing the nommative betvteen the 
auMliarj and the v'erb , thus, Shall / go ^ 

If there is no auvihar)', do or did is usually placed before 
the nominatn e , thus, Do I write well ^ Did t ou hear ? 

An mterrogative sentence may also be formed by placing the verb 
before its subject , as, Lavest ikon me ? Said he not so ^ This old 
form is now seldom used, except in poetr}, and vvath the verb to he , as, 
Is he here ^ 

A polite request may be made m the interrogative form , as, “ Will 
JOU have the goodness to do so and so ? ” 

173 The Negative form is used in denjang It 
requires no/, or some other negative 

If there is an auxiliary, ml is inserted after it , as, We 
will noi get it If there is no auxiliary, do is usually put 
before noi , as, I do not wish to go Not is sometimes simplj' 
placed after the verb , as. He spoke not a word Aht is 
placed before the infinitive , as, I told him not to come 

Do is not emphatic when used in interrogative and 
negative sentences 
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EXERCISE XXV 

Parse the nouns and pronouns, and give the mood 
and tense of the veths, in the following sentences — 

I must not do it Can 5 ’ou lend me jom knife ^ He ought to do his 
duty My father told me that I might go “ Bnng it to me,” quoth 
he You may go to monow I could gi\e the money if I vishcd Did 
jon tell him to come ? You can get it ne\t week I did not see him^/ 
She ma) go as soon as she can Ma) I speak to her ^ Coujd jou 
come to moirow ? Ought I not to let him 1 no\' ? You must be early 
or you Hill ha\e to uait How can I help jou ’ 

If }ou are so careless no help will be of anv use Any man may tal e 
a horse to water, but no man can make it dnnk Boast not thyself of 
to monow, for thou knowest not what a day ma\ bnng forth 

If he had said so, I should ha\e beheied him If joii would lend me 
)Our dictionary, I should be much obliged to you Ihe officer fell while 
leading his troops We am\ed there first by taking a shorter road By 
using false pretences he gamed his end, but he suffered for it afterw ards 


EXERCISE XXVI 

Put the following sentences into the emphatic form — 

I like him He told them Ask him I detest tobacco Bid them 
go awav The two boys fought Come wath me The sun shines 
Their horse bolted The cock crow s early 

Pat the following scntencis into the interrogative form — 

I shall go He IS there We ha^e some mangoes Your father paid 
him You like music She has finished the book He has received my 
letter They did not understand the question There is a tiger in the 
jungle lie that sows miqiuty' shall reap a anity A merry heart maketh 
a cheerful countenance 

Put the following sentences into the negative form — 

He w ill come You are fortunate My' brother w ent awav I am 
welL Is he afraid ’ I have finished my exercise We found them at 
home He w as shot by the enemy A wase man keeps silent Tell me 
all The tide comes m slowly 

Correct the following errors — 

Whi you come What they are doing ^ When the battle of PJassey 
was fought ^ To whom aou will giie this bool ^ You weie absent 
yesterday ’ Why you told m% father’ Wh\ \ou tell lies’ How the 
carpenter does Ins work’ The teacher has come or not’ MTiy you 
did come ’ How then you come here ’ 
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- Causative Verbs, Etc 

174 Causative Verbs arc those vlncli mean to cause 
or male Only a fcA^ English verbs ha\e a causal form , as, 
rise, causal, raise , fall, fill, sif, sef , sie, slinv , he, lay , 
i&°f , The tree falls , He fillecl the tree 
Some verbs take a causal sense without any change of 
form, as. Water hoils , He boils the water, Go\md tan. 
The doctor ran a needle into the boil 

Intransitive verbs become transitu e when used in a 
causal sense 

The causal sense may also be expressed by other words , 
as, I madt him do it 


The mmc Factative’ is qi\cn to some tr'insitnc \crbs which tike one 
object onlv, but lequiic some word or phnse to be idded to the vcib 
to mil c Its sense complete, is. The soldiers made him cmpi.101 Ihe 
word emperor is idded to complcie the sense of the 'Cib, and is cillcd 
Its Complement The Complement nnv be 1 noun, in idjeclnc, a 
pirticiplc, 1 phrisc, &,c , is. He set him f> ee , They forced him io go 


175 Some intransitue \eibs take objects after tliem of 
a similar meaning, as. He fought a good fight Such 
objects are said to be Cognate, because they are from/ 
the same root as the verb - 

176 Impersonal Verbs are used in the third person/ 
singular, as, it rams, it thunders, how' dark it grows Ini, 
mcthinls, it is omitted and the pronoun m the objective is 
placed before the verb Tlie meaning is, It appears to me * 


Parsing of Verbs 

The following is the order to be observed — (i) Conjuga- 
tion (strong, w'eak) , (2) Kind (transitive, intransitive) , (3) 
J^oice, JJ/ood, (5) Tense, {fi) Ptison , (7) Number, (8) 
Relation io other ivotds in the sniknu If tlic icrb is 
incomplete its complement should be named 


1 Tending to make or cause. 
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EVAAIPLns 

“ T/u stone ^ on thrcro si msh-d the '< indo ’ ” 

Thr<ro -verb, strong, tnnsitne, acU\e, indicnlue, past, end person, 
singular, agreeing uatliits subject )OU, and governing the relatni. -chtch 
(understood) 

Smashed verb, weak, transitive, active, indicative, past, 3rd person, 
singular, agreeing with its subject stone, and governing window 
“ To be diligent is wise ” 

To be verb, intransitive, incomplete (complement diligent) forming, 
with Its complement, an infinitive noun-phrase 

Is verb, intransitive, incomplete (complement 'oise) indicative, 
present, third person, singular, agreeing wilh its subject to be diligent 


EXERCISE XXVII 

Parse ihe verbs tn the following sentences — 

The gardener will fell the tree Docs it tl under ' rdl him to nin the 
horse up and down fie sighed a sigh and prajed a praver I thought 
him a fool It rained hre and bnmstone lie died a happv de.ith 
borne children flv kites / \ou are fighang a shadow I dare not come 
Parliament is still silting The flowers would hav e wathered if I had not 
watered them He might have passed if he had studied hard You mav 
lake the horse and hav c a nde Tell the bo\ to come to-morro v He 
should have gone when jou ordered him His father built him a house 
If you go, I shall follow vou To err is human , to forgive. Divine 

“ Defer not tiU to morrow to be wise , 

To morrow’s sun on thee maj never nse ” 

“ How dull It IS to pause, to malce an end. 

To rust unbumished, not to shine in use. 

As though to breathe were life ” 

“ The cock IS crowing, the stream is flowing. 

The small birds twitter, the lake doth glitter. 

The green fields sleep in tlie sun ” 

“It caselh some, though none it ever curetl, 

To lliink their sorrows others have endured ” 

“ Be noble ’ And the nobleness that lies 
In other men sleeping but never dead. 

Will nse in mijcstv to meet thine own , 

Tlien wilt thou sec it gleam in mans ej es. 

Then wall pure life around tin patli be shed, 

And thou wilt never more be sad and lone ’ 
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THK ADVERB 

177 Adverb is a vord which modifies the meaning 
of a ^erb, an adjeclne, or another adverb, as, Walk 
qiiicUy , it IS ioo large , lie studies -ety 

Tlic ad\crb is to the \erb wlnl the adjectnc is to tliL Noun 

Adverbs sotneUmes qualifj sentences or phrises , ns, Unfotitmaldy, 
he was not at home Tlio cliild was marl) under the wheels of the 
carmge 

Adverbs nre sonielimcs snid to qunhfj prepositions and conjunctions, 
but this IS Inrdlv correct WhenevLr in adverb ippcirs to qinhf) 
1 preposition it reillv quihtics i proposilioinl jihrase The onlv con 
junct ons which can bo tinU quihfied b\ idverbi ire conjunctive 
adverbs, (see below) and even then it will inviniblv be found tint tlie 
whole idea which is modified In the idveib is contained twt tn the 
conjunctne adterh atone, but m it plus the sentence which it introduces 

Adverbs may be dnided into three tl.isses — (i) Simple, 
(z) Relatnc or Conjunctive, and (3) Interrogatnt^ 

178. CSimple Adverbs mereU qiialif) the meaning of 
the words to which they are attached, as. Do it tuU, He 
came qtacklj, It is ticath black 

Most adverbs belong to this cl ess 

179 Relative or Conjunctive Adverbs both qualify 
words and connect sentences , as. He did it whai all had 
come ') 

men not onl> qualifies the verb did but joins the Ivvo sentence A 
conjunct ne ad ’etb should be dwtingiiishcd from a conjunction Plie 
latter simplv connects , u docs not ijualifv Rtlntire or Conjunctive 
Adverbs aie so called because tluj have the properties both of relative 
pronouns and of conjunctions, they lefcr to an aiilccedcnl caprassed or 
understood and llicv join sentences together 

VThe chief Relative or Conjunctne Adverbs are tv/ien, 
while, where, whence, why, how, as, and l/uti^ 

180 I Interrogative Adverbs are the same as relative 
or conjunctne but are used to ask questions , as,^^\Vhen did 
he come ^ Wlicie is lie ^ Whj did jou refuse 
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\ i8l Simple Adverbs may be divided into different 
classes, according to their meaning — 

'(i) Adverbs of Quality, as, tvell, ill Most adverbs 
belong to this class 

(2) Adverbs of Time, as, 

[ I Aftenvards, again, already, ago, before, bj and-by, dail}, early, e\er^ 
^iliereafter, Lourlj, immedialelj, latelj, nerer, now, often, once, presently^ 
fceldom, since, sometimes, soon, then, to day, tomorrow, until, when,) 
'^\hile, whilst, yesterday, &.c | 

(3) Adverbs of Place , as, 

Above, afar, aloof, apart, around, aside, asunder, away, backwards, 
before, behind, below, doivn, downw'aids, elsewhere, every-where, far, 
forth, forward, hence, mward, oft, onward, out, outwards, sideways, 
upwards, where, wnthm, yonder, &c 

(4) Adverbs of Degree or Quantity, as. 

Almost, also, altogether, enough, evceedingly, htOe, much, nearly, 
quite, rather, scarcely, sufficiently, too, very, wholly, &c 

(5) Numeral Adverbs, as. 

Once, twice, firstly, often, frequently', singly, two by tw'o, &c 

(6) Adverbs of Cause and Effect , as, 

Accordingly, doubtless, hence, likewnse, still, thence, theiefore, wheie 

fore, why, &c 

(7) Adverbs of Belief and Disbelief, as. 

Yes, no, suiely, perhaps, indeed, &c 

(8) Adverbs of Comparison , as. 

So, as, than, &c 

The compounds of here, there, 'vhere, hither, thither, whither, hence, 
Jww, thence, and when are aU adierbs 


Comparison or Adverbs 

182 Many adterbs admit of comparison like adjectives 
The numerous class ending in ly are compared by placing 
more and most before them , as, iviUuigly, more willingly, 
most willingly Others take er and est as adjectives — 
soon, sooner, soonest , hard, harder, hardest 


THE ADVERB 
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A few adverbs are compared irregularly — 


Postiize 

Comparaivt e 

Stiperlaitvc 

111, badly 

vvor^e 

worst 

Well 

better 

best 

Much 

more 

most 

Little 

leis 

least 

Far 

farther 

- farthest 

(Forth) 

furtlicr 

furthest 

Nigh, near 

nearer 

next 

Late 

later 

latest, last 

(Rathe, adj ) 

rather 



fhe manner m vhicb the above arc used shows vvlielher they arc 
adverbs or adjectives Rathe, early, is now obsolete 

Adverbial Phrases 

183 Two or more words havang the force of an adverb 
form an Adverbial Phrase , as, at last, b} and by, ncno and 
then, &c 

FORVIATIO^ OF AdVXRBS 

184 Nearly all adverbs come from other words 

(1) i\Iost adverbs are formed from adjectives by adding 
ly , as wise, wise^, useful, useful^' 

Ly IS shortened from hke Adverbs of this class arc mostlj adverbs 
of quahlv 

Adjectives ending m y not preceded by a vowel, change 
y into 1 before ly , as, pret^’, prettily 

Adjectives ending m It simply change the e into y , as, 
Singh, singlj- 

(2) Some adverbs arc formed from nouns, as, afoot (on 
foot), ashore (on shore) across, aside, Uttivies, rvtell } , Ac 

(3) Some arc derived from prepositions, as, upwards, 
downwards, within 

185 Other parts of speech are frcquentlj used as 
adverbs, as — Nouns, as, hnvn made, shn deep Pro- 
nouns, as, noneiXvs worse Adjectives, t\s,pntl\ good 
Prepositions, as, 1 told you In fort When prepositions 
are not followed by the objective case they are adverbs 
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Parsing Adverbs 

In parsing an adverb slate (i) its class, (2) its degree 
of comparison , and (3) its relation to other words m the 
sentence 


EXERCISE XXVIII 

Compare the follmuing adverbs — Soon, excellently, 
much, seldom, near, badlj, loud 

Form Adverbs fiom Ihe follcnving 7Vords — ^Jo)fuI, 
hast), laughing, double, in, like, up, da), simple, weary 
Write SLuiuiccs in ivhuh the fotlowiug nouns ate nsui 
as adverbs — Machine, purse, tongue, tune, sk), world 
Parse the adveihs in the folhnvtiig suit dices — 

Ke^er put off tiU to morrow wlnl should be done to day Think 
twice before you speak once Where theie is smol c, there i-. fire 
This IS picttj good, but not thoroughly good He is much too slow m 
his mo\emcnts kou are yet young enougli to learn English aery easily 
We h\ed there long ago He went once more m a am No person 
could ha\e acted more nobly, yet he was sadh disappointed Ihe 
Mrtuous are, in general, happa Always try to read distincth Most 
men have cause, at last, to lament most biiterh their nnsimprovement 
of time He is none the woise for woiking hard Home made sweets 
are genemlly the most wholesome Tire pioof safes aie not ueccssanly 
thief-pioof too 


THE PREPOSITION 

186 A Preposition is a word placed before a noun or 
pronoun to show the relation in which the person or thing 
denoted by it stands to something else , as, 1 lie book is on 
the table 

The noun or pronoun whch follows a preposition is said to be 
governed by it, and is m the objective case 

Sometimes a preposition comes afUi the word winch it governs 
This IS especially the case wath the lelalne pronoun, expressed or under- 
stood , as, 7 he bo) (whom) io;/ spoke of is heie 
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187 Man\ prepositions refer to Place , as, i«, on, at, 
neat, ahoie, utuhr, tVe 

Sonic iinph r/'./ in n jilicc , n' nt tn in o/t Otlicis inipK tnotion 
to or from n place, af. ttoun, ftom into, tip, &(. , and ollicic both 
rest til and inoiu’tt to , a*-, nhput alnre, neat, t/imugh, tutder, iN.t 

188 So uc prepositions express Time , as, htfoit sun- 
set, after ten o’clock 

On"in'’llv most prcjioiitions cxjiicaccd onh a relation »/ space, but in 
procLbC ol lime thc\ cainc ctjualh to denote a ‘nniilar relation i« iinie 
Some prepositions refer o,il\ to unit., as, durni", until, since 

189 Other prepositions denote the Agent, Cause, or 
Purpose , as, I tLt//i, /atott"// 


EXERCISE XXIX 

Name the Prepositions ?// Ih foUenvtng scultnces, and 
pmnt out the words they govern — 

lilt nrtr issues from a eaic, and flows down llie side of the hill "We 
'earched for (lowers on \ondtr banl Trom sirliis to aacs, the pro;jrcss 
IS f;ra liial Hold up ills flaft 1 urn orsr another leaf A pitcher 
made of silver He lots in Calciilu Isamcbjsca The bud perched 
on a tree beads tlic iivsr \ batiic bsiwssii lue lions and si\ liters 
He saibl round ths world Hs is above ms m the das'- He lan 
acio"s the fields to the tan) Whom is that for ^ IJsiiif,' amid ths 
ciowd, I ihd not S' e him M'incli bool is u under' 1 he tides of the 
ocean recur at rs{.'ul ir intervals Hie lenjitli of da\ and m"ht varies 
lililc in the iropies I have not sjiol en for davs about business 


igo Prepositions arc diaukd into four classes — (i) 
Sttuple prepositions , 1^2) Compound prepositions , (3) Phiase 
prepositions, .incl 1 4) 7'’<7///f//>W jirci>ositions 

(ij The following are Simple Prepositions at, hr, ' 
fvt, lit, of on, out, to, u/’, tvith, /torn, t/nous^h, fill, ovtt, 
uiidti, nfln 

Sonittimes two simple prepositions are united, and then 
wf have what has bttn called a double preposition, as, 
Vito, onto, ftom, off, dc 
G 

Kt 
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(2) Compound Prepositions are generall) formed by 
prefixing a preposition to a noun, an adjective, or an 
adverb On (a-) and by (be-) arp the prepositions most 
frequently thus compounded, VLslbefui,, behind, btucalh, 
above, wiUiin, Ihiouqhont, aboard, aooss, aionnd, amou", be- 
side, &.C Tn the plirases, a year, a daj, dre , as in twice a 
) ear, « is a inodilication of on 

(3) Phrase Prepositions arc made up of two or more 
words whicli are constantly used together, and jointly in- 
dicate a single relationship , as, instead of on account of, 
togetlur with, fui the sake of in compliance with, by means of, 
with a view to,, <S..c 

(4) Participial Prepositions are present or past parti- 
ciples used as prepositions, ns,' cotta tiling, respecting, tigatd- 
ing, touching Lxcept (excepted), sa\e (sa\ed), and past 
(passed) may now be regarded as prepositions 

191 Prepositions are sometimes added to \erbs, the 
whole forming a Picpositional Vitb , as, boast of, agne to, 
hope fot 

By the nd of prepositions, inlnnsUise \erbs aie thus made transitu e 
The words slionld not be paised scpai-itcK 

192 Distinction between Adverbs and Preposi- 
tions — Tlic same words arc used sometimes as adverbs 
and sometimes as prcjiositions 7 'hey are to be dis- 
tinguished according to the manner in whicli thej arc 
used Prepositions always govern some noun or pronoun 
Adverbs are not added to nouns or pronouns, but modify 
verbs, adjcctiv'es, and other,.adverbs In “Come on,” on 
is an adverb, in “The book is on tlie table,” on is a pre- 
position 

But is a preposition when if is equal to except , as. None 
hut him , I cannot but believe it, lie was all but killed 

Nigh, neat, neatet, next, ne sometimes used vs piepositions, 01 vs 
adjectives with tlie jireposition to undcistood , as luai him, or iie^r 
(to) him 
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193 The folloumg IS a list of words winch arc general!) 
prej^ositions — 

y'^A, nbout, above across, after, a^ain^t alonp, amid amidst, amon", 
‘"amongst, aromid, at, athwart Before, behind, btlow, beneath, be side, 
besides, between, betwixt, bevond, but, b\ Concenung Dowai, 
dunng Except, excepting Tor from In into Near, nigh Of, 
ofT, on, oxer Rcgaiding respecting, round Saxe, "taxing, since 
ITirough, throughout, till to, touehing, toward, towards E'ndcr, 
undemcalb, until, u]), upon W ilh, xxathm, without 


EXERCISE XXX 

Kame Hit Prepositions m Ihe folloj'mg snikncts, nitd 
f>mi( c»{ the words they govern — 

I xxent instead of him i hat is the iiouse I spohe about According 
to the latest accounts bets somewhat lieltcr ihcie was no one there 
except Rama lie hath eaten me out of house and home Not- 
withstanding our entreaties, he xxoiild not xield I must not go on 
account of tlic weather I do not 1 now whal to sax with reference to 
the proposal \\ c wrote to him on aecoimt of otir difliriiUx lliere ts 
nothing to complain of in hi mat ner \\ ith icgaid to llic matter xou 
spol c about I am m doubt Hie nation hopes for the icstoration of 
peace To object to liis action would be of no ixail Ihe cnenu xvas 
dnxen back xxilli the he!]) of audlcrx c xxeie rcadx In the time 
fixed, nolxMthstandmg the mam intcmi|)lions xic had had 

Male stahuccs i/i ivhich down, behind, below, within, an 
(i) Prepositions, and (2) Adverbs 


THE CONJUNCTION 

194 Conjunctions join sentences .ind words , as, You 
can go but I must s/a\ Jno and iuo male font 

Rcl itix c pronouns and conjnnctix c adx ii bs also join sentences together , 
as, J sa~ ’ Hu ho\ who dui it lie ennte when he 'uis -ret! But 'itio, 
besides joining the sentence- has tlie force r/ -xtetatue, r/ /o-ii, beside-, 
joining the sentences lias an ad'^rbuit ineatimg Conjunctions sivtlh 
join sentences or w Olds 

Some conjunctions help to sliorten sciueiiees “ Rama and I xviU 
corne ” IS equal to “ Ram<a will come and I will come ” 
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195 According to the purpose thej serve in a sentence, 
conjunctions are divided into Co-ordinative and Sub- 
ordinative 

Sentences are of three kinds — 

1 Birds fly, containing only one subject and one 
predicate, is called a Simple sentence 

2 Birds fly and fishes swim, is a Compound sentence 
It is composed of simple sentences, each independent of 
the other Such sentences being of the same rank or order 
are called co-oidmatc, and the conjunction and which joins 
them IS called a Co-ordmative Conjunction 

3 In the sentence. Be diligml lest 11// fail, one clause 
IS depeiidtiil on the other ,jou fail is dependent on he diliqttil 
This IS called a Complex sentence 1 he dependent 
sentence or clause is called suhoidimti, and the conjunction 
lest which joins it to the principal sentence is called a 
Subordinative Conjunction 

196 Co-ordinative Conjunctions are of four kinds, 

VIZ — 

(t) Copulative, which snnph -idd one stntcment to nnoilier —“An 
orange is hath wholesome and refreshing 

(2) Disjunctive or Alternative — “ lie is eiltur a knave or a fool ” 

(3) Adversative, denoting ojiposition in meaning — “ He is poor hut 
gcncioiis ” 

(4) Illative, denoting consequence or effect — “ He was a good man 
and thtrefoie beloved ” 

The followang are the pniicijial co ordmative conjunctions — 
Accordmglv, also, and besides, but, conscquentlv , further, hence, 
however, hi cwise, moreover, nevertheless, notwithstanding, now, onh, 
so, still, then, thus, therefore, well, wherefoie, jet 

197 Subordinative Conjunctions maj indicate a 
great variety of relations in whicli the dependent clause 
may stand to the principal sentence The following are 
the chief — 

(!) Simple Apposition — “ He saw that there was no hope ” 

(2) Reason, Cause or Effept —"I will go because jou wish me,” 
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(3) Condition or Supposition —“He uill go i/ \o\i pa> him ” 

(4) Comparison — " He is as old as 1 ," “He talks to jou more 
{hart to me 

(5) Time — “ He irriNcd as 1 wxs leading ” 

TIil followng conjunctions are for the most part suhordinatize — 
After, although as. because, before, are, cacept, for, if, lest, non, since, 
than, that, though till, unless, uliilc, ulierc 

Subordinatnc conjunctions are sometimes used co ordinatnch , as. 
He took the poor men to the hospital, -vhere (= and there) thej got 
medicine 

ig8 Correlative Conjunctions — Some conjunctions 
arc used m pairs, and are called Cornlaltves Corrclatncs 
are words winch !ta\c a like relation to each other in a 
sentence 

The following arc the most frequcntl} used pairs — 
cither — or Either Gemrd or Krtshm vw) go 

neither — nor Neither Oain d nor Krishna mn% go 

whether — or Whether ihr) go or stay, ne 'till go 

though —yet ThoM^h he foil, he 'I as not h at 

both — and Both Gax ind and Krishna may go 

as — as Ills ~i nting IS good ^o'lrs 

so — as If IS -trifing is no' so good as } ours 

199 Forms of Conjunctions — Like adterbs, con- 
lunctions arc also sometimes arranged according to their 
forme — 

r Simple conjunctions, as, and, as, hut, for, if, &.c 

2 Compound conjunctions , a', ho-icier, Itkrotse, nn ertheless, 
therefore, &c 

3 Phtase conjunctions, as, as far as, as though, inasmuch as, 
lest that, in order that, &.C 

200 Distinction between Conjunctions and 
Prepositions — The some word may be a preposition or 
conjunction according to the manner tn winch il is used 
Thus — 

Rama came after G<rind, after is a prep 

Rama came after Cmnnd left , afUr is a conj 

When iuch words arc followed bj nouns or pronouns m the objectnc 
thej arc prepositions , when they join sentences together the) are 
conjunctions 
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EXERCISE XXXI 

Pond out the conjunctions ni t/u foUoivmg sentences, and 
nicntwn the class to which each belongs — 

You must be silent ^^llIle the teacher spoil s Except he paj in 
acl\ ince, he m ill not get it He must sli) till I come You must not 
go if It runs Knshin is ucll is Gonnil must go In order tint jou 
mij succeed, \ou must stud\ bird \oui fiiher is not so old is mine 
I wint neither the one nor the other Although he cilled, the servant 
did not come You cm give me either tei or cotTce I cimc in order 
tint I might tell him Goi ind ii is there is w cll is his brother Expect 
nothing, lest lou be disippointcd 

Distinguish prepositions fiom conjunctions in the 
following sintciiccs — 

Bring me i slite iiid i pencil I \vntc on i slitc ivith i pencil You 
mi} go either to day or to monou He inide i short, but excellent 
speech Neither Goiind nor Rimi could work the sum Tins is i 
shorter exercise thin the list, ilthoiigh it is more difTiciilt lie went 
from door to door 'Within two hours, tlie tmn will imvt it Cilcutti 
Tliougli he IS poor, }et he is honest He is generous as well is nch 
Hin went to the migistrato instcid of Ivnshni Love not sleep, lest 
thou come to po\ erty 


The Interjection 

201 An Interjection is a word used to express some 
sudden feeling, as, "Ah > what shall I do 

The intcijcction is not properl} a “ pirt of speech,” is it has no 
grimmaticil rJition to iiiv other word m the sentence It docs not 
express thought, oi m inx wix modif} or ineicase the meining of the 
xvords which it iceoinpinies It mere!} indicitcs the kind of emotion — 
JO}, gnef, surpnsc, indigiiition, d.c — which the thought expressed 
rouses m the speikei 

Interjections luve been called word sentences Any woixl used in 
exclimition is in mteijectioii , i-,. Behold ' tidcomc ' good 1 -oetl ’ 
help ' fire I siiangt ' shoettng ' 7vaudirful ' \c Minv plinses ire 
ilso used in in cxclimitorx or inleijectioml sense , is Oh dear me ’ 
fo} shami ' 'vjl done ’ 4cc In ah me 'some word is understood, ns 
pit^ me ’ 

The following is a list of the most common mtcijections — ^Adieii ' 
ah' alia’ ills' ax aunt ' axxi} ' fie' ha' hih ' h ill ' hirk ' he' ho' 
hush ' hurrah ' huzza ' lo ' O ' oh ' oil • pshiw ' pooh ' lush ' 


WORDb USED FOR DIlFERLNI PARTS OF SPEECH S7 


The Same Word Used for Different Parts A 
or Speech 


2o2 Tlie' great majont)' of wo Js can be only one 
part of speech in whatever construction they aie found 
Utliers are difierent parts of speecli in diflcrcnt con- 
nections It should be remembered that it is the meaning 
of a word in an) sentence and the purpose which it ser\es 
in the expression of the thought, tliat makes it one part of 
speech or another The following are examples of the 
same word used differently — 


A 

About ► 
Above ^ 
'After •> 



Another 
Any • 



Imhf Alt 

Piep 

Pti p 

Adv 

Pup 

Adv 

Adj 

Pup 

Qmj 

Adj med as iVoun 

Adj of Quantity 

Adj of Aumhsi 

Adv 

Noun 

Adj 

Adi of Quantity 
Adj of A umbel 
Adv 
P/onoun 
Conjunctvm 
Conjunctive Adv 


Before Adv > 

P/ep 

' Conj 

■’Better Adi 

Adv 

Noun (pi ) 

Both Adj 

Pro 
Conj 


Gnc me a book 

I go fishing Twice a jear 

He w -liked about the room 

He IS w -liking about 

lie imks aboie us 

Ihc (lixnf-nicnlioncd book 

He died from the aftit cflects 

He ini aflei the thief 

He rin after tlic cliild fell 

We lost 0111 all 

lie dnnk all the w-ilcr 

He ale all the mangoes 

lie IS all alone 

Take not anolltei 's goods 

Gwe me anoilid guar a 

Haae }oii any ric'e'^ 

Are Ihci e any coolies about ^ 

I cannot go any farthei 
You arc mistaken ns I thouglit 
As the rain has ceased, I shall go 
This IS not as good as that As lo 
looked, the -vision faded Do it 
as I told you You must take it 
as It IS 

Address my letters as befote \ 

He stood hefo! e the door \ 

Come before it is too late - j 
horse is better than liis 1 
You had bettei go 
Follow \ombitteis 
Both men w’cre theie 
Both of tlicm came 
Both jou and I ma) go 


1 
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But 

' Eel J 
Adv 


Prep 


Conj 

By ^ 

Adv 

•Prep 

Down \ ' ^ 

' Noun 


Akj 

Adv 

Prep 

Eitherf— 

' Adj , 
Pto 
Cottj 

Else 

Adv 

r 

Conj 

Enough 

Noun 

Adj 

Adv 

Even 

Adj 

Veib 

Adv 

Conj 

Except 

Eerb 

Prep 

Conj 

First 

Adj 

Adv 

For 

Adv 

Prep 

Conj 

Half 

Noun 

Adj 

Adv 

How 

Adv 

Conj 

In 

Adv 
Pi ep 

Least 

Adj 

Adv 

Little 

Noun 

Adj 

Adz 

More 

Noun 

Adj 

Adv 

Most 

Adj 

Adv 

Much 

Noun 

Adj 

Adv 


♦>'1*VM0L0G\ 

ICo \oice hut could ell join 
He cDinei but once a month 
I Who was It but Rama ’ 

Go\ind left, but Rnshna remained 

The tram Ins just gone bj 

Rann was betten bj’ GoMiid 

Ihe ups and tfcniits of life 

He took the tiou/t tram 

The sun went doun 

Thcj sailed dn7i’K the n\er 

Take either book 

Either of these wall do 

Either John or James told me 

I must go somewhere else 

He is poor, hew ould ha\ e bought it 

Enough has been said 

He has money enough 

He IS not ncli enough 

It stands upon even ground 

You must cieii the surface 

He has not even waatten 

Even a king must die 

You are excepted Irom the rule 

All came except Krishna 

I shall not go except he comes 

He is the fiist boj m his class 

I first saw him to day 

He w as sent for 

I hare not seen him for a long time 

I must go, for it is late 

One half is done 

Go at half speed 

The man was half dcAd 

How are j on to day ^ 

I asked him how he did it 
Come in 

The book is in the box 

This is the least quantitr 

He IS the least attentire m the class 

Promise little and do much 

He is only a little boy 

He reads little 

Afore has been done than I thought 

Bnng more bread 

He w ill come once more 

Most people like him 

I liked him most 

Much has been given to him 

Have jou much montv ^ 

I am much pleased with him 



WOR-DS TjbED FOR DUtEKhNI 


Near 

Needs 

Neither 

Next 

No 

Now 


Ad, 
Vfib 
Adi 
Pnp 
Noun 
Verb 
Adi 
Adj 
Pro 
Cot j 
Adj 
Ad 
Ptep 
Noun 
Adj 
4d- 
Ncitn 
Adv 


Off 

One 


Other 

Out 

Past 


Right 


Round 


Cnnj 
Adj 
Ad- 
Pnp 
Noun 
P,o 
Idj 
Adj 
Ad 
Conj 
Noun 
Adj 
Noun 
Adv 
Noun 
Adj 
Prep 
A nun 
Adj 
Verb 
Ad- 
Ni/un 


Adj 

Verb 

Adv 

Prep 

Save Veib 

Prep 

Since Adi 

Prep 
Conj 

So Adv 
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IIl is t near i elation 
Tlie ship luarcd the shore 
Conic mcr 
It IS mfr the bottom 
Our needs arc Imown 
The ground needs ram 
I must lueds go 
I like iieith r side 
Anther of them came 
Aetthc/ \ou nor he cm do it 
I liic in the next house 
Whose turn is nett ^ 

He sat next me 

Tlic noes arc m a majoiit} 

1 bare no mone\ 

He Is no better 

An eternal no-i 

He came just no-i 

AVf, sou can do it as veil as he 

Tlic opr ox IS strong 

Win "do \ou nin off * 

He tell op} Ills horse 

Bnng sour little ones 

Anj on' maj go 

I hare but one nipoc 

He had an only «on 

I hare only four annas left 

Do as toil like , only Icare me 

Thc\ lease their rvcalth to others 

Bnng the otJur book 

The ms and outs of tlie matter 

He is not )ci out 

A past that ner cr \r as present 

Remember not past \ cars 

The nch man is past hope 

Rtstht is might 

Talcc the nffit hand 

Ercrr wiong mil be righted 

Right noble 

Our daih round of dutv 

This IS a round hole 

Round the plank 

Tilt nhcel turns jound 

Go round the garden 

Trj' to sale him 

All sate one hare left 

Has he been here s nee ^ 

Jfc has not come since last rrcck 
1 mil come since jou hare asked mCi 
I am so glad 
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So 

* Some 
. Still 


t That / 



\ Then 
Till 
Too 


Up 


ti Well « 

« While t 
* Why 
» Will 



Conj 

A,ij 

P,o 

Adv 

A fill/! 

Adj 

V.tb 

Ad- 

Conj 

Pnp 

Couj 

Demon Adj 

R I Pro 

Conj 

Adj 

Conj 

Prep 

Conj 

Ad^ 

Conj 

Noun 



Prep 

Adj 

Ad7 


As Agouti 
Inter Pro 
Pel Pro 
Ad 
Intel 
A^oun 

r,rb 

Conj 
A oun 
Ad-’ 

Conj 
Noun 
Alt r Verb 
Prin tab 


A^ jou sow, JO must sou reap 
Somi bread, sonu nnii"oes 
Son e soul \ls , otiicrs, no 
Some luents scars n^o 
rhe sltll of the csciiinR 
A still iiipht 

He could not ihll the storm ^ 
He IS still at stlifnil 
Still, I am not cotninccd / ' 

TliMi ■vj.UoTO. tsau.c. sat 

Ritlicr than w I'C 
I III c that man 
riiis IS the best that I ,^ot 
lie said that he would not do il 
He comes now and tlun 
If he docs so, then sou mat go 
Ion can Stas till next dat 
Star tlierc till rou are called 
It IS too hot to (haul 
I, too, am of the same opinion 
The ups and downs of life 
He went b} the up tram 
Tlic eagle mounts up 
The cat ran up a tree 
He IS now -itll 
He has been 'till jiaid 
Let 'I <// alone ' 

1! hat docs he sa\ ^ 

I do not know -ihnt jou want 
IK/m/happ) rhildicn’ 

Jf hat ’ are )0U hcic ^ 

Star a little -ihile 

Don’t 'thile awar rour time 

\\ ork -ihtle dar lasts 

He asi s the -ih\ and tlic whercl 

II In do roll Icarc so earlr 
I knorr -ihv he did it 

Where X'nerc s a -rill there’s a w 
I -mil go to morrow 
He 7iills It to be so 
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SYNTAX 


203 The third part of Grammar, Syntax, treats of tlie 
iia)' m uluch words are joined so as to express thought It 
deals, therefore, m ith llie sentence and its various parts, and 
the relation the nords of a sentence bear towards each 
other 

S)nt?x comes from a Greek -word meaning putting in onLr, or 
at rangLiiunt 

The Rules of S}ntax are of three kinds (i) Concord, 
(2) of Government , (3) of Order 

204 Concord is the agreement of words in respect of 
number, person, tense, or mood 

Conco) d mt-ms leing of the same hrni t 01 mind 

When two words joined logether me ol llie same number, gender, 
pereon, or tense, tlicv arc said to agne will) one anolliei 
^ The chief concords m Lnglish grammar ate those of ihe verb with 
its subject, the Pronoun with the noun it stands for, and the 
relative with its antecedent 

205 Government is the power which one word has 
over the case or mood of another 

English lias so few inflections that the lailes of go\eniment apply 
pnncipallv to pronouns The chief kinds of go\ eminent are those 
of a transitive verb and its object, a preposition and a noun or 
pronoun 

206 Order is the guing to each w'ord its proper place 
in the sentence 

The order of words m sentences is either giammatiea! or ijietoriral 

Grammatical Order is that in which words arc gcncrall) placed in 
speaking and writing 

Rhetorical Order is that in which the emphatic parts of tlie 
^sentences are placed first 

For this reason the rhetoncal order is also called the emphatic ft is 
aised chief! j in poetry and in impassioned prose 
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SUBJECT AND VERB 

207 Rule 1 — A Verb musl agree zut/Ii ils Subject tn 
Number and Pa son , as, I write , thou readest , we speak 

If the subject ls singular, the verb must be singular If the subject is 
in the first person, the verb must be m the first person, and so on 

The subject is known by putting tlic question II ho ? or What ^ to tlie 
verb Tlie noun next the verb is often not the subject 

208 When a verb is followed by several nominatives it 
usually agrees with the first, and is understood with the 
others , as, Tliine is the kingdom, the power, and the glorj 

209 The subject of a verb is ahvays in the Nomina- 
tive , “ Neither him nor her saw it,” should be, “ Neither 
he nor she saw it ” 

210 When the infinitive mood, participle, or a part of 
a sentence is the subject, the Verb should be in the third 
person singular , as, “ To obey is better than sacrifice ” 
“ Seeing is believing ” 

211 In the imperative mood, the subject is generally 
omitted, thou ox you being understood , but in other cases it 
should be mentioned A Verb in the infinitive mood has 
no subject 


EXERCISE XXXII 

Parse the following sen! cnees — 

The lion roars Bombnv is noted for its mangoes The Romms 
destroyed Jerusalem Knshna learns his lesson Twelve vears of mv 
life have passed away Tlie motion of these little animals is very curious 
To deceive is sinful Tlie heroes of the war have been rewarded The 
school of expencnce teaches many useful lessons Among the great 
blessings and wonders of creation may be classed the regulantv of times 
and seasons To rejoice in the welfare of our fellow -creatures is, in 
some degree, to partake of their good fortune 

Correct the follmnng sentences — 

Tlie state of his affairs are very prosperous The evils of life is 
numerous enough Here comes the men The pleasures of sin is short 
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The e\cs of llic fl) is \ei'} cunons \ou \\'is there too The prrtmids 
of Egvpt Ins stood more tinn three thousand )cars Ho\r do )Our new 
coit jileisc \ou ^ A ^^^e^\ of pkaMii" objects charm the eje Was 
)ou at school to da\ ^ l.hc leases of the tiee is falhti" No ' sa\s I It 
IS one of the best bool s that has been waatten linn that is diligent ill 
improve bhe and me are of the same age \\ ho broke this slate ? Me 
Them that seek wisdom will be wise To practise the virtues are the 
sure \va> to love them To honour our superiors aie our dut) To do 
to othere as we wish that thc> should do to us, constitute the pnnciplc 
of vartue Some sajs tint there has been a great manj changes made 
in the staff latch. 


212 *'^ Rule II — Collective Nouns an followed by verbs 
1)1 till singular or ihe pluial ntnnliLr according to llu sense 

If oneness is expressed, tlic verb must be singular , if the t ndivuiuals 
of the collection arc thought of, the verb must be plural , as, ihc council 
ts silling , Tlic people are divaded 

213 Collective nouns having but one form, as, mankind, 
generally admit the plural onlj Those which have 

a plural form (which, of course, always takes a plural verb) 
generally take a singular verb with their singular form , as, 
The part) is much divided, and has little influence , and, 
Parties are now nearly balanced, and tiierefore all their 
movements arc cautiously made The army ts in the field 
The combined armies wttc defeated 

The Govirnmejil is most frequently used m tlie plural The 
same is true also of commtllec, but the singular is preferable 
unless there is a difference of opinion 

214 Nouns, whose singular is used with a plural signi- 
fication, require the verb to be plural , as. Twenty head of 
cailk are for Kale 

215 Nouns which have a plural only, and do not imply 
unit) , for the most part require the verb in the plural , as. 
Riches take to llumsclvcs wings and fy away Some nouns 
that are plural m form but do imply unity also take g 
singular verb, as scisson, homers, loiigK, &c 
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216 1 hough tlic title of a book in iv he plunil, tlie \erb 

must be singul.ir, as tlie uork is spoken of as a whole 
1 luis, “ J lie Pleasures of Hope" ts b\ Cainiibcll 


EXERCISE XXXIII 
Parse //le foU(nvtnt< SLuhuas — 

Die jouth 1 1 tliii counin iit not \ cll educated The Uniisli Parln 
mcnl is composed of king or queen, lords and eomnions Jiic imiltiludc 
eagerly pursue pleasure as their chief good the crowd was soon 
dispersed Jhe licet sails to morrow Vii armt of ten thousand was 
sent to Madras Ihc assemhK was addresscrl h\ se\eral persons Hie 
senate was bj this time wears of war Ten sail were taken 

Correct the foUaiviug Sinloices — 

This meeting do not rccoinnicnd the plan The number of failures 
increase When the tiger ajipcarcd, the (loek were scattered The parts 
were broken up He said the sheep was so numerous that he could not 
count them fins class of persons arc an csample The amn were 
routed llicii nehes makes them idle The scissors is sharp The 
tongs was hcav) Wheie is the compasses’ He usc<l to wear a silk 
trouser Dickens’s ‘‘Household Words” ate m the bbran Ills col- 
lection of birds arc the best I ha\c seen The cominiij were brol en up 
b\ the arn\al of a stranger 


217 Rule III . — Txuo or more Singular IVomnialtves 
joined bj and nquire a xerh in the plural 

As one and one make two so two singular nouns arc equal to one 
plui il ITius, Rama and Krishna ati good students 

218 If the two singular nouns joined bt and refer to 
the same person or tiling, the aerb must be singular , as, 
The general and historian has observed 

219 When two singular nouns eouplcd bj and con\e\ 
the idea of one thing, iheyrceitiire a singular verb , as, Currj 
and rice is w holesome , The liorse and carriage ts at the 
door When, however, the things are spoken of as distinct, 
the plural must be used , as, Curr) and rice an both good 

220 WHien two singular nouns arc joined bv as xvell as, 
fhe verb is singular, as, Ramaas well as Krishna inhere In 
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full, ihc sentence would be, Rama is here as well as Krishna 
(is here) 

221 A singular noun, joined to anotlier noun by wUh, 
requires a \ erb in the singular, as, The General, with his 
troops, teas there Transposed, tlie sentence reads thus 
The General was there with his troops 

222 A nominative preceded \i'^_eachy roer^ , or no (unless ’ ) 
?io be followed by a plural noun), requires the verb and ' 
pronoun to be in liie singular, as, Tverj man //uj his fail- ' 
mgs , Each cow, sheep, and horse ivns sacnficcd 

223 When two or more nominatives different pet sons, 
are joined b\ the conjunction and, the verb agrees with the ' 
first person in preference to the second, and with the second | 
in preference to the thud, as. You and he have received 
youi reward 


EXERCISE XXXIV 
Parse the fullaiving sentences — 

Ccvlon and Jv\a arc islands Both France and England arc vnlhoul 
the lomd Zone Encrg) and persevermee arc the grand pccnhantics 
of the *Vnglo bason race Honour and shame from no condition nsc 
riic King, the queen, and the pnnee ime amved Hannibal as well as 
Napoleon, crosscil the Al]is Faith, hope and chanty arc cardinal 
vartues Evers man, woman and child was saved Tlie merchant, with 
all his goods, is leavang to dav You and I must get our things rcadj 
for tlie joumej ilie guide, and not jou, is to be blamed 

Correct the following sentences — 

The picture, the slate, and the booh, belongs to me False hope and 
false terror is cquallj to be avoided Both he and she is still there 
\ou and I has been disappointed Is vour brother and sister at home ^ 
Copper and tin is soft metals Sorrow and silence is strong Happiness 
and misery is from walhin 

Hannibal, with Ins arm>, were able to cross the Alps Each man and 
woman get food daily Govand, as well as Knshna, v\crc late A 
knife and fork are ready for you Heaven and earth seems to meet at 
the hon/on TIic Cape of Good Hope as well as the China Seas, are 
famed fo>' hnmcaiits Jlicy and 1 have lost my pens Where arc his 
bread -i J butter^ Rama, and not jou, deserve the pure. 
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224 Rule IV — Two 01 more Singular Nom ualivcs 
separated bv or or nor require a virb in the singular 
Oiilv one IS signified, so the \erb must be singular As, Either 
Rama or ICnshna is wrong 


225 Rule V — When hio or more rVomina/nes in 
different Numbers are joined by or 0/ nor, the verb is in 
the plural , as, Rama or Ins friends an to blame 
Tlie pluial nominative should be placed ne\t the \eib 


226 Rule VI — Whin two or more Nominatives of 
different persons are jotmd by or or nor, the verb agrees 
with the one next it, as. Either }^ou or he is to blame. 
Neither )ou nor 1 am to go 


y 


j 227 Rule VII — A Noun or a P/onoun joined to a Par\ 
'^liapie, without bung connected with any other verb in the 
^sentence, is said to be in the Nominative Absolute , as, 
^Day dawning, we arose 
f Absolute means luosut f tom, standing alone Such a clause is saiil^ 

to be ahsolute, because it stands alone, and the noun is said to be m the 
Nonnnatre Absolute because it does not agree with an\ \erb If a 
noun IS the nominative to a verb, it cannot be in the Nominative 
Absolute , as. The gambler, hiving lost all his mone), drowned himself 
llie noun or pionoan is sometimes left out or understood , as, 
Granting this, what follows’ the pauiciplc in such a case has been 
called an ImpLisonal ‘Ibsolute Ihe participle is sometimes undei- 
stood , as, Jo) (bein;;) absent, gnef is present 


228 Nouns in the Vocative Case, or Nominative 
of address, and in exclamations, are also nominatives 
absolute , as, Govind, come quicklj , Vlas ' mv poor country ' 
A nominative absolute is also frequently created when a 
sentence is inverted for rhetorical effect, as, He that is in 
the city, famine and plague shall devour him In this 
sentence he is a nominative absolute 
If the sentence be written in the usuil form it becomes “Famine and 
plague shall devour him that is m the citj ’ The pronoun thus drops 
out, and we sec that m the iheloncal form it is a nominative nithoiit 
gianimatiial relation to any other word— i e a NominatiV’’ Absolute 
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EXERCISE XXXV 
Parse {In follmumg saliences — 

Neitlier )ouUi nov bewU is a secuntj I'l'vmst death To court a 
fnend m proepenrt, or to forsake a fnend in adacrsilv, is mean and 
despicable Xeilher precept nor discipline is so foiciblc as e\ample 

lliUicr )our bo'^ or aour books were burnt Xcithcr the leader nor 
his men were aatare of what had taken place Xcithcr moon nor stars 
were seen 

The town being rehcied, tlie enemj raised the siege I hat being the 
case, I can make no objection I tell aou, that a our son haring tliiis 
wasted his time, has now no chance I shall not lag behind, tliou 
leading 

Correct ihe foUenmug sailaiccs if nccessarj — 

Either he or his brotlier were m ^Madras To scorn or to hate are 
equalla sinful Your approbation or disapprobation aflect him iiioic 
than a on imagine Xcithcr life nor piopcrla were respected Jilan’s 
happiness or miscrj depends chicfla upon himself Xeiihtr the captain 
nor the sailors averc saacd Neither nches nor health is to be depended 
on Eitlier the) or 1 am in fault 


Position of the Suisject 

229 Rule VIII — The Subject or Nominative usually 
corn's before ihe vtrh , as Rama struck Goatnd 

In the case of transitu e verbs, this position is ncccssar) to distinguish 
the subject from the object 

230. The Nominatia'e comes after the aerb in the 
folloaaang cases — 

(i) When the sentence is Interrogative, as, Willjw/ 
go ? 

Tiie uominatwc comes between the auxilnr) and the aerb If there is 
no auaihar), do or did is usiiallv placed before the nominatuc, as. Did 
)OU aiTite ’ SomeUnics the aerb is simpla placed first , as, Lovest tliou 
me ^ The latter form is alwa)s used aaith the aerb be , as. Is he aacll ’ 
Were )ou there ? With other aerbs tins form is seldom used 

In Urdu, &c , tliere is no diflerencc in the arrangement of a sentence, 
whether it is mterrogaliae or aflimiatiae Indian students somclim'es 
make mistakes by not altcnng the arrangement in Englisli U hy you 
vtill go ought to be, JVhy mil you go ? 

H 
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Ajiolher error is to omit the auxiliary do or did IVhy you study 
English f ought to be, Why you study English ? Why he come 
yesterday ^ ought to be, Why did he come yestei day ? 

But tv hen the subject is an Interrogative Pronoun, 
It comes before the verb , as, IIXo gave them ^ 

(2) When the sentence is Imperative, as. Go ye The 
subject IS, liovvever, gencrall) omitted , as, 

(3) In conditional clauses without if, as, Ilael I seen him 
1 should certainly have spoken to him 

(4) \\ hen the sentence begins with there, here, &c , 
as. There uas an uproai 

In such constructions there is not the adverb, in that place It lias 
no meaning, and is used onl) to introduce the veib 

(5) When neither, or nor, signifying and not, comes 
before the verb , as. Nor was he mistaken 

(6) When a wish is expressed , as. Long live ihe Queen 1 
May you succeed ' 

(7) In introducing the parts of a dialogue, as, “\\ill 
you come ^ ” said he , “ No,” teplied Govind, “ I certainly 
will not ” 

(8) For the sake of emphasis , as. Fallen, fallen is 
Babylon ' “Down wml llu /hnal George, with all her crew 
complete ” 

(g) In poetry , as. From out waste places cotnes a cry 

Great liberty is allow cd in the position of w ords in poetry' 


EXERCISE XXXVI 
Parse Ine following sentences — 

Discontent always injures those who foster it Virtue is its own 
reward, and vice its ovvai punishment Tine greatness consists m the 
possession of great V 11 tues Can jou repeat jour lessons ^ Shall I send 
him to scliool ’ Follow the custoris of the world in matteis indifferent , 
but stop when the) become sinful Faithful are the wounds of a fnend , 
but the kisses of an eiiemv arc deceitful Xever was man so tormented 
as I have been Thcie sits the author of all the mischief “Come 
now,” savs he, “let us dine ” ‘ I wish,” ened the bov’s father, “that 

vou would send him avvav ” Had 1 considered tlie matter with greater 
attention, 1 might have given a different opinion 
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Correct ihe foUmvtng sentences — 

What the} arc copying ? >ou bnng it ? Why )ou brought it ? 

Hou then, jou came here ’ Why he goes so often ^ How to do this 
sum’ T\’hat for he do this’ How the carpenter docs his work ’ 
Why JOU are going ? ^^^lcrc ilicsc men come from ’ ^\^lat the 
teacher said last night ’ In what book aou read it ’ How much mone\ 
vou haac ’ Your father is sick, is it ’ You came acsterdaa or not ? 
aWia \oudiJ come’ How wc can spend our lime foohshlj ashen we 
kmow lliat hereafter wc must giae an account of our thoughts, asords, 
and actions’ Hewcrecscr so great and opulent, this conduct aaould 
debase him Was his pen good he would write more distinctlj His 
help long be jours ' At aahat time the lesson begins ’ What is it j'ou 
sajang ’ I understand jou not After forsaking him in his difhcullj 
how I shall cacr look him m the fact again ’ How shall I rejoice to see 
nij country once more 


Case of the Noun 

231 Rule IX — Nouns or Pronouns in apposition agree 
m Case 

Apposition comes from a word mcanmg//um/ near Nouns referring 
to the same person, but not joined b\ a conjunction, are said to be in 
apposition , as, William the Conqueror lliis form is used bj av aj of 
explanation 

Tlie aa ords m apposition maa be separated from each other , as, He 
comes, the herald of a noisy w orld 

232 A noun is sometimes put in apposition to a 
sentence or a part of a sentence , as, “ Rama at as very' in- 
attentiac to his studies, conduct aahicli greatly displeased his 
father ” 

233 Nouns and pronouns in apposition do not always 
agree in numher , as, Thej’ avent away, every man to Ins own 
house 

234 When the nouns in apposition are in the possessive 
case, the s and the apostrophe are used aaith only one of 
them, as. It is an essay' of Bacon's, the phthsopihcr , or of 
Bacon, the philosopher's The former mode must alwavs be 
adopted when the last term consists of several words 
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EXERCISE XXXVII 
Parse the following sentences — 

V ilmiki, the aullior of the Ramayan'i, hved in ancient times I ha\e 
read xMillon’s great work, Paradise Lost Columbus, the discoierer of 
America, was a natiic of Genoa London, the greatest citj in the 
Morld, IS built on the banks of the River Tliames Xenophon, the 
soldier and histonan, was a disciple of Socrates, the philosopher 1 
shall see him mjself They were drawn with seven oranges, a thing 
quite out of taste Tlie Saxons, a German tnbe, invaded England 
We have turned every one to his ovvn way 

Correct the following sentences where necessary — 

Call at Smith’s the hatter and drapers The plan was Pitt, the great 
politician and premier’s The head was John’s the Baptist The ex- 
pression IS Johnson, one of the giants of literature s I have a letter of 
Cowyicr the poet’s Those colours are the Victory, the flagship of 
Nelson’s I have been reading an essay of Bacon, the lavvver, scholar, 
and philosopher’s London’s poor are not so badlv' housed and fed as 
Berlin’s or New York’s The words that stirred the multitude most 
were his who had till now been tongue-tied 


235 Rule X — A Noun daiotmg the possessor of an 
object must be put in the Possessive Case , as, Rama's 
book 

The possessive at first denoted mere possession , but it has gradually 
acqmred a wader meaning , as, Ramats marriage 

236 The possessive is seldom used except where the 
noun denotes a living being or personified object In 
the case of things without life, which cannot possess, the 
objective with of is used Thus we may say. The lion's 
roar, but not the book's price The latter ought to be, the 
price of the book The objective w ith of may be used with 
persons, especially where more prominence is given to tlie 
thing possessed than to the possessor , as, the watch of Rama 
has been stolen 

The apostrophe and s is, however, used wath nouns of time, space, 
and weight, as, a year’s notice, an hour’s walk, a yards length, a 
ton's w eight Also m many such expressions as the snn s ra^ s, the 
mind’s ye, the law's delays, the river's hank, the conntri s good, 
duty's call, &c And in a number of famdiar phrases, such as, at his 
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fijjgers ends, at hts wit's end, for ftifs sake, for mercy's sake, to his 
hcar-t's content, &.C 

237 When the thing possessed is described as the 
common propcrt) of se\eral indniduals the sign of the 
possessueis alTixed only to the last-named possessor, as, 
fo/ni, Thomas and llcmi's csfnft Wlicii a separate 
possession is ascribed to each, the sign of tlie possessive 
IS repeated, as, Jolin's Thomas’s and Hcnr}’s estates 
When the possessor s name consists of more than one word 
the sign of the possessue is at the end, as, William ihe 
Conqucroi's, John tin Baptist's, John oj Gaunt's, Htmy 
Ill's, till Duke oJ York s 

W lien compinson or 1 pirticuHr cmphiMs is implied, or when words 
mtenene beiwecn tlie scnci of nouns, llic 's is used willi cich, ss. 
They aie Jnnt.'~, as 'tell as Maty's dta-t’tn"S , He had the physician's, 
the sttrsfLon's, and tin apoth can s assistaiue 

The too ficquent occurrence in i sentence of tlie possessne, or of the 
ohjeciirc with of, is to bo ncoided loo nnnj hisbing coiiiids ire slso 
objectioinble , is, for Moses's sake, inslcsd of fot tin sakt. of Moses 

The iign of the ]iossessi\c is repented when one posscssne is used to 
qunlifr nnothcr , <ns, Peter’s wife s mother 

238 When a long e\p 1 anator} term occurs, ’s is pmeially 
affixed to the name, or first term, ns, TVe stand at Lord 
AshUys, the ornament of Ins country, and frund of emery 
vntuc 

239 A clause must not be interpolated between a 
possessue case and the name of the thing jioSsessed 
Thus, She beqan to extol the firmei r, as sht calhd him, 
exedlent iindti slandiii", should be, She biqan to extol the 
excelLiit nnda standing of the faitini, nr she called him 

240 The possessue c.isc is sometimes preceded by of, 
as. That dog of llama's is satage Of Rama's here is a 
double possessive, and docs not imply that Rama has 
more than one dog 

In “ lint book is one of Rninn s, ’ u is implied tint Rnmn lins more 
than one book, and there is no double possessue The sentencc=That 
book IS one of the hooks /which nrcl Rnim s (see ^ 277) 
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241 A noun denoting a place, such as house, shop, &c , 
IS generally omitted after the name of a person m the 
posscssne case, unless it is the subject of a sentence Thus, 
/ sla) ed at ]\Ir Cooper's , I bought tt at Oakes's But we 
cannot sa\ Mr Cooper's ts a latgeone, unless the word house, 
shop, &c , maj be supplied from the pre\ious part of the 
sentence, and in that case any noun may be omitted , as, 
3 Ir Coopeds house ts a large one, Mr Brerdun's is small, 
John's horse is a bay one, Robert's is black 

242 When the possessor is the name of a citj% &c , it 
sometimes takes the fonn of an adjective to the thing 
possessed , as, A Calcutta nurctant. The school fence 

243 Rule XI — Nouns or Pronouns denoting persons ot 
things addressed are in the Vocative Case , as, 0 Rama ' 
The vocative is also called the Nominative of Address 

The first personal pronoun is excepted, being put in the objective , as, 
Ah me ' The preposition to is probablj understood 

244 Rule XII Some jVouns are not used in the Plural , 
others are not used in the Singular 

Material Nouns, or names of substances, are not used in the plural 
eiicept when different sorts are meant, as. This is oil. Some of these 
oils are good 

Names of Qualities and some other nouns are generally used onl} in 
the singular , as, goodness, pnde, &.C Mistakes are often made in 
India bj givang plural forms to furniture, poetry, information, &c 

Proper Names are not used in the plural except when the} are 
applied to several persons , as. The t-oelze Ccesars 

Some nouns are used onl) m \hc plural , as, scissors, trousers, &c. 


EXERCISE XXXVIII 
Parse the follenving sentences — 

Now, m) fnend, let us go back to mv house There is no terror, 
Cassius, m }our threats Go, wondrous creature ’ Mount w here science 
guides Mourn him, thou Sun, great source of light ' Hail, beauteous 
stranger of the grove' Ye hills of my country, farewell ever more 
Alas, nnhapp) me ' Cromwell I did not think to shed a tear 
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Change the foUcnvtng seniaias into the possessive form 

Tlie piintinKs of Reraolds, West, and Ln\\rcncc ire grc^l]^ ndiinad 
Tlie books of Thonne John, nnd lictin ire come Tlie onion of 
Burke, I'oT snd Ins been "rcitl) lauded Hn\c )ou obtained the 
consent of \oiir father and mother^ The picscncc of the emperor, 
kins, snd pnnee, added disnit} to tbc ccrcmona }Ie lost not onl) the 
confidence of the kins, but at the same lime that also of the Chancellor 
I was puded not onl\ bj the ad\ace of the surgeon and apothccarj' 
but also bj that of the pin sician 

Correct the foUenvmg sentences where necessary — 

From anothers ctpcncncc do thou leant wisdom The poets genius 
would have immortahycd the monarchs deeds Tlie scholars improtc- 
ment is the master object He nscs as on eagle wangs We should not 
interfere with others affairs The teachers learning commands the bots 
respect The} should bate been attending to their friends afiairs The 
street’s wadth IS insufficient The letter s envelope is tom Thacker’s, 
Spink’s, and Compan}’s bookselling establishment is ver}’ extensive 
Tnc house }ou so admire is Johns’s, Alexander’s, and William’s 

I called at Longman, the well known publisher and bookseller’s 
These are Solomon, the celebrated sage, and king of the jewash people s 
proverbs I live at Raeburn, the celebrated portrait painter’s Ills 
fathers worth to sav iiolbing of bis uncle, has greath assisted him Jhc 
Androme<h, not the Invanciblc, nor the Viclorv’s crew, has been paid off 

It was his father’s sister’s son’s house Have a on read the account of 
the General of the great battle ^ Of some of the boolvS of each of the 
classes of literature, a catalogue wall be giv cn The sliip is commanded 
bv Lord Raglan’s cousin’s nephew The emperor’s uncle’s son’s death 
was universally lamented It happened that Moses’s rod swallowed up 
the rest He was appointed m Felix’s room Achilles was Pcleiis’s 
son Tins picture of the Queen’s is a very sinking lit cncss of her 
Were you present at the sale of the pictures of the Queen ? 

Another tnck of the lawyer has been delected That adventure of 
the hero’s has excited great astonishment The Task is a poem of 
Cow per Tlie law of gravalation is a discover, of Sir Isaac Newton’s 
This arose from the Count associating walh bad pcojilc, and was the 
cause of him losing office The dislike ongiiialctl in the queen inter- 
cepting certain letters It occurred in consequence of the letter 
remaining unanswered The house's door is open An Amntsar’s 
shawl merchant called to day 

I wash to buy some fiipiUurcs They w car Luglish coat and trouser 
Pottcncs arc made m Staffordshire He give a deal of troubles He 
came on some of his businesses My circumstance is very miserable 
Go to the market for some vegetable Some sav that to increase the 
liberties of women would tend to harm He instilled proper notion into 
my mind There was a great fall of rams You should pve chanties 
to deservang bcggais Do you like potatoes Milks are noiinsbmg 
foods Waters are best Tins book contains beautiful poclncs Rama 
gave me many abuses 
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THE ADJECTIVE 

245 Rule XIII Evtry Adjective qualtfus a Noun, 
either expressed 01 tmdeisiood , as, A high mountain 

Adjeclnes arc used attributively , ns, Ripe fruit , or predicafively , 
as, Tlie fruit is tipe An ndjectnc nia\ qualify a noun piedicatirel}, not 
onh after the %erb he, but after such intransitne verbs, as, tool, seem, 
feci, taste, &.c , as. Ice feels cold , He seemed weary In all such 
cases the adjective completes the verbal idea and is a Subjective 
Complement 

After verbs of making, thinking, considering, an Adjective mav be 
used factitively as well as predicatively , as, He made the little boy 
happy, We thought him mad 

Adjectives pieceded by the definite article are often used by ellipsis as 
nouns, as, \iv& Lamed, lax Lamed men The beautiful, &.c 

Wlien an adjective is changed into a noun, it may take either the 
plural or the possessiv e form , as, nobles, a noble's honour 

A noun is sometimes used as an adjective to qualif) another noun, 
as, A siimmei day 

246 Rule XIV The Comparative is used when the 
objects compand are two, tlie Superlative lunm they are 
more than two, as, He is the biavcr soldier of the two. 
This IS tlie biavesl soldier iii the arm} 

Double comparatives and superlatives must be avoided, and com 
panson must never be attempted m the case of certain adjectives that do 
not admit of it, as, complete , universal Lesser, however, is used 
even bj the best authors 

When an individual of a class is compared vvitli all the others of that 
class, either the superlative, or the comparative vvath othet , maybe used, 
as, Solomon was the wisest of men, or, Solomon was -oiser than 
othet nun 

When different classes, or different mdivaduals of the same class, are 
compared, the comparativ e is to be used , as, fane is taller than her 
sisters 

2 £fi Rule XV The Comparative requires than after 
it luhen opposition is implied, but of ivhai Selection is 
signified , as, Peter is a wiser man than Thomas , Peter is 
the wiser of tlie two 
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The words, superior inferior, prior, anterior, pnsltrior, 
senior, and junior, lake to instead of than , as, Rama’s 
wntmg IS superior to Gonnd’s 
Tlie comparatives, elder, former, latter, inner, outer, upper, nether 
and htndu , are ne\er followed b\' than We do not sav yohn is elder 
than his hrothei yames We may say yohn is older than yaines, or, 
Of the iuo hrothei s yohn is the elder So, Hu room is inner than 
mine, would be wrong We should say, Hu u the inner room {and 
mine the outer) 


EXERCISE XXXIX 
Parse the folltnmng sentences — 

In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, the Itabans were the only 
commercial people of Europe Sulphur is a hard, bnttle bods, of a 
seUow colour, wrth little smell, and a srerh taste The wnj was long, 
the ssnnd w as cold , the minstrel w as infirm and old A profligate 
life leads to a miserable death Few, fess shall part where mans meet 
There are man} ssass of telling a secret Of tsso such lessons ssh} forget 
the nobler and the manlier one ’ In the w orst inn’s svorst room Gold 
IS softer than iron, harder than tin, and more easils melted than copper 
To tell a he IS mean and despicable This edition is the better of the 
tss o To confess a fault is better than to conceal it 

Correct any errors m the foUoiVing sentences — 

Of aU the planets, Jupiter is the larger Isesrton and Kepler were 
both great men, but Kewlon was the profoundest of the tsvo Australia 
IS much larger than Great Bntian, but the latter is far the most poss erful 
Thross aw a} the svorser part He once saw more happier dass His 
horse was the sss’ifter of aU in the field M} father is elder than yours 
Tile welfare of the soul is sureli more preferable to that of tlie body 
The longue is like a race-horse, which runs tlie faster tlie lesser weight it 
carries ^^^lOse fame is more umiersal than Alexander’s? Your 
composition is more perfect than mine John’s specimen is the com- 
pletest of all 

Express the meaning of the follcnmng sentences by means of 
the comparative — 

Napoleon was the greatest of all modem European generals Britain 
IS the richest of all nations London is the largest capital in Europe 
Marv is the prettiest of the sisters Mount Blanc is the highest moun- 
tain in Europe The Missoun-Mississippi is the longest of niers Few 
men hare ever been so patient as Socrates Thackeray was the most 
popular noaehst next to Scott Asia is b} far the greatest of the 
contments 
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248 Each, every, either, and neither, require the 
verb to be m the singular , as, Each wiluess gives a different 
statement 

The phnse “ every three 3 ears ” is allowable, being taken collectively 
as one penod None, being a compound of no one, is evadcntly singu 
lar , but it is sometimes used with a plural verb 

Either and neither refer to two objects only, and can- 
not be applied to more , as. Either of the two (not three') 
will suit 

249 Any has several meanings After negative words, 
it marks the exclusion of all , as, You cannot get any 
allowance So m questions expected to be answ'ered by 
none, &c , as, Can any man believe this ? Any is some- 
times equivalent to any who please , as. Any body may go 
in Sometimes any is equal to some , as, “ Shall ive tell any 
one?" 

Any should not be inserted where it is not required “ It is of no 
any use,” ought to be, “ It is of no use,” or, “ It is not of any use ” 

250 The demonstrative adjectives this and that agree 
in number with the nouns they qualify , as, this book, 
these books 

251 When this and that, or one and other, or former and 
latter, refer to two objects previously spoken of, this, one, 
and latter, refer to the second of them , and that, other, and 
former, to the first as. Wealth and poverty are both temp- 
tations , that tends to excite pnde , this, discontentment 

252 When two numeral adjectives, an ordinal and a 
cardinal, qualify a noun, the ordinal should be placed first 
when members of one class are spoken of, the cardinal when 
members of different classes are spoken of, as. The first 
three chapters of St Luke’s Gospel 

253 The adjectives, like, unlike, near, nigh, and next, 
take objectives after them , as, like him , near me , next us 
The preposition to is understood 
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Position of tiif Adjective 

254 Rule XVI — The Adjective usuallj slands before 
the N'otnt winch ?/ qualifies , as, a rwifi liorsc 

255 The Adjective is placed after the Noun in the 
follow ing cases — 

(i) When It IS incd pndicaltze!}’ as the complement of 
the verb be, or of an} other verb, as, Gold is luaziy, lie 
seems happy, Thej thought him viad. It made him mtsetable 

Adjccti\cs with the picfiv a art u‘-ed onh pTcdiLVlivclj , as, the man 
IS alne , the woman is afiaul We cannot s-ii tlic aluc man, the 
afrait] woman TliC'C adjectiit.'- are a/irnti, aJilt ah of, aloue, nsleej>, 
aicahe, &.C It aj5plii.s abo to a few oUicrs, as, 'J-cU, hut not to participles 
used as adjectu cs , as al>idiii!^TC'=^i 

(z) When it is used as a title , as, Alcvander the Great 

(3) Wlicn qualified b) words or phrases, as, A man 
ommnl in his profession 

(4) When It cv presses number or size , as, An army ten 
thousand strong , a wall ten feet high 

(5) When several adjectives qualify one noun thc} arc 
sometimes placed after it , as, A king, -wise, just, and generous 

(6) The adjertiv’e, when it is emphatic, is sometimes 
placed at the beginning of a sentence, and at a distance 
from the noun , as. Just and true are all Thy ways 

(7) In poetry' either for thc sake of rhythm or rhyme, 
thc adjective may be freely placed after thc noun , as — 

Wc svl w iihin thc firm-house ohl 
Whose windows looltinR o’er thc biy, 

Ga\c to thc sci-brec7c, damp nnd eo/d, 

An easy entrance night nnd diy 

EXERCISE XL 

Correct the following sentences — 

Let cvcii boy looh after their books Kcithcr of them cat Either of 
thc plans arc good lit was surrounded on every' sides He goes to 
England every two year 
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(EXERCISE XL concluded) 

Correct the following sentences — 

Give me cither of the live I did not heir a speech of any intercs’ 
from citlier of the able members present m the house Did it injuie am 
of Ins eyes ? Neither of the three coohes have done mucli 1 shat 
gladly accept any of the two books you please 

I haac not seen him this six montlis Those kind of remarks arc aery 
hurtful Tliese sort of people arc not to be trusted He despise 
dancing, and all those sort of things It avas deeds of these kind ii 
avhich he delighted 

The boy and the girl have been equally to blame , the first contnvei 
the fault, and that commuted it Virtue and vice are as opposite to eacl 
other as light and darkness , this ennobles the mind, the otlicr debases it 
Bntain has great adaantages for commerce and manufactures, this is 
facilitated b\ the extent of her Coast and tlie excellence of her harbours, 
and that by her incxliaustible supplies of non and coal It is better to 
fall among crows than among llatterers, these devour the dead body 
onlv, tins the hung 

A spirit temperate, and expectations moderate, arc safeguards excellent 
of the mind, in this stale uncertain and changing The Great Peter of 
Russia wrought in the dockyards as a shij) carpenter He is a good and 
resncclful scholar to his teacher Tins long room is Uvcnly feel, mil 
wide sixteen lect Aloof he kept 


THE ARTICLE 

256 Rule XVII — TJie Indefinite Article is used with 
the Singular only , the Definite, with either number 

A or an IS a weakened form of one They dilTer in meaning A 
points to speciis, or kind, and one to number Give me a pen, means 
that a pen is asked for, — not a book , but it may be any pen Gnc me 
one pen, implies that one is asked for,— not two or three 

The IS a weakened form of that It is the defining, or mai ling out, 
Article It IS used to point out some particular person or thing Giac 
me the pen, implies some parbcular one 

257 Rule XVIII — Every Common Noun in the 
singular requires an Article, or sonit such word as this, each, 
my, &c I saw coav, should be, I saw a coav, 01 , I saw the 
cow 77//r box is broken , Pfj cap is w'hite 
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258 Rule XIX — Articles are not used before proper 
nouns, common nouns persomfitd, absfracl nouns used in a 
general sense, and names of materials I sail the Rama, should 
be, I saw Rama , Conscience pleads her cause , Gold is 
hea^7 

Proper nouns point out some parliculnr person, therefore the indefinite 
article could not be used, as it indicates one of a class, and the definite 
article is not needed 

Excephons 

259 Common nouns in the singular, used in a general 
sense, do not require an article , as, Man is mortal 

260 Proper nouns used as common, abstract nouns and 
names of materials used in a particular sense, require an 
article, as, Valmikt xuas tin Honur of India, the industry of 
Govind , tht gold of A us ti aha 

The IS gencrdl) used before the names of books, unless ihc\ bear the 
names of persons , as, the IJible, the Koran, tht Vedas, Hamlet, 
Salainiala VHien the author’s name is mentioned, \\c maj say the 
Hamlet of Sha! espcarc, or Shal tspcarc’s 11 \mkt 

The IS used before the names of ships , as, tht 1 tetona 

261 The usage w ith regard to Geographical Names 
IS irregular The following general rules may be giaen — 

(1) The defimte article should gcnerall) be placed before the names 
of rivers, gulfs, seas, oceans, groups of islands, mountain ranges, and 
descnptivc names of counlnes, as, ttu Gauges, the Pttsian Gulf, the 
Arabian Sia, the Audaiiian Islands, the United States 

( 2 ) ihe definite article, as a rule, should not be placed before the 
names of continents, countnes, capes, single islands or mountains, unless 
some desenpUve term is used , as, Asia, India, Capi Conionn, Ce^don, 
Vesuvius But we sa) ihe Punjab, the Mjsorc, ihe Saliara, &c 

262 The Indefinite Article, as a rule, is only used 
with singular nonn'^ , but it may be used with colkchvt and 
pluial nouns, when the numbers arc taken as one , as, an 
army , a hundred men , a few mangoes , a great many 
people 

Tlie numeral one cannot be used instead of the indefinite article 
One tiger -went into one jungle, ought to be, A tiger went into a jungle 
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270 When two or more nouns refer to the same person 
or thing, the article is ordinarily used iVith the first only , 
as, CcBsar, the Consul and Dictator, was killed in the Senate 
but when they refer to different persons or things, it is 
placed before each , as, The Duke of Newcastle, the Com- 
mander of the Forets, and the Secrctaiy for War, were all to 
blame 

The article may however be repeated m the first case for purpose of 
emphasis, as, “,Xenophon, the histonan, the t\amor, and the 
philosopher, had few equals ” The force of this sentence -uould be that 
Xenophon evccUed m each of these characters 

271 When tiio or more names referring to the same 
person or thing follou a comparatne, the article is used 
before the first only , as. He is a better singer than dancer 
When they refer to different persons or things, the 
article is used m ith each , as. He is a better statesman than a 
soldier, that is, “ He is a better statesman than a soldier 
ivould be ” 

272 When in a senes of nouns some Mould require a, 
and others an, the article must be repeated with each , as, 
A duke, an earl, and a maiquis were present , not, A duke, 
eail, and maiquis And though the omission of the article 
before all nouns but the first is justifiable if in every case it 
IS in the same form (a, or an), its repetition is preferable , as, 
“ A barque, a yacht, a schooner, and a steamer were 
anchored in the roads ” 

273 The insertion of the indefinite article before the 
adjectives ferw, little, slight, and similar words, sometimes 
effects a matenal change of meamng , as. He has little 
monej , means he has very little , He has a little money, means 
that he has, at least, some So, Ht shows slight improvement 
is negative in its force , a slight impiovement, positive 

Again, the tivo phrases, half a rupee and a half rupee are both 
correct , but the meamng is different Half a rupee might be composed 
of copper coins, a half rupee is the silver com of that value 
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Position of the Article 

274 Rule XX —The Article precedes Ihe Noun io 
which 7/ hclojigs , as, A horse Whai the noun is quahfud 
by an adjective, the at tick usitalh precedes botli , as, A white 
horse 

Exceptions 

(1) The indefinite article follows many, such, what, -ind adjectues 
preceded bj too, so, as, and ho-i> , as. Many a man , It was sucli a fine 
da} , Wlnt a fraud ' He made too great an effort , so great a crowd ' 
As clieap a house as can be found , I saw liow great a mistake I had 
made 

(2) The definite article is placed after the adjectues all and both, 
as. All the people came , Both the soldieis w ere shot 

(3) Tlie definite article follows the noun when an adjectue used 
as a title also follows it , as, Petei the Great 


EXERCISE XLII 

Correct, or justify, the foUmving sentences — 

A brave man and an accomplished officer published his account of the 
siege A small and large bear were shot A green and a yellow bird 
was caught I bought a red and white cow it cost ten pounds A red 
and white cow are m tlie field 

The pious and the learned Newton w'as there Tlie General, Admiral, 
Ambassador, and Consul, met for consultation He has a slate, hour- 
glass, book, and pen Tlie young and old, the learned and ignorant, 
the pnnee and peasant, are liable to misfortune The Captain lost a leg 
and arm Bnng a pen, book, and inkholder 

Demosthenes was a better speaker than a soldier Vitellius was more 
renowaied as an epicure than an Emperor I consider him a greater 
rogue than a fool 

He has a few' good quahUes He has few good qualities A few men 
are wiser than he is He is a good boj, but sometimes needs little 
correction I have small claim agamst jou You have a small claim on 
my regard 

A many man has done the same Never had I seen a so large 
elephant before He is much better a waiter than readei A many a 
man has attained independence by mdiistr}' and persev erance Do not 
entertain a too high opinion of v ourself I, am ashamed to tell how' 
a great mistake I have committed 

A such tiifle deserves no thanks Tint would be a too dangerous 
attempt He returned all books he stole I have received fiom him 
man) favour It k too large book for him to read through 

I 
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THE PRONOUN 

275 Rule XXI — Pronouns agnewiih ihe Nouns for 
which they stand in Gender, Number, and Person , as, 
Rama has hurt his hand , The lady has lost her glove , The 
scholars have neglected ihai studies 

In many languages ^ , Urdu) possessiie pronouns agree m gender 
and number avnth the nouns that follow them Not so m English Iilj 
sister lost theu books, ought to be, Aly sister lost he/ books 

276 Thou IS now seldom used except in addressing 
God, or in poetry You is applied even to one person, 
but the verb must be plural 

The same form of tlie pronoun should be preserved throughout a 
sentence Thou and you, thy and your, should not be interchanged 

Hindi has only one pronoun, wah, for he, she, it, and that, and such 
IS also the case with some other Indian languages In English, the 
distmction between he, she, and it must be observed 

The subjective personal pronoun is sometimes omitted in languages 
in which the person is sufficiently indicated by the termination of the 
verb The verb came m English would be indefinite 

277 My, thy, her, our, your, their, are used when placed 
before nouns, as, book Mine, thine, hers, ours, joitrs, 
thevs, are equivalent in signification to the possessive 
pronoun plus the noun understood 

My, &.C , are thus stnctlj possessive adjectives , Mine, &c , possessize 
pronouns The latter are used to avoid the continued repetition of 
nouns , as. Whose house is that ’ It is mine (= my house) These 
books aie ouis {= our books), _j'OK/r (= your books) are on the shelf 

In such expressions as, “That horse of yours is vacious,” of yours is 
a double possessive “ Two horses of mine were killed,” is not an 
equivalent of “Two of my horses were Idled,” for the latter implies 
that I have more than two 

278 The pronoun it, when the nominative to a verb, 
may be applied to ,each of the three persons in both 
numbers , as. It was /, it is she , it was they 

It sometimes represents a phrase or clause tliat follow s as. It is our 
duty to forjyie out enemies , It is leported that tlu ship has gone do in 
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In this cobc 11 IS 1 Preparatory Nominative, the true nominili\c 
being the phnse or ciiiisc for which it stnndc Sometimes tlie icfcrcnce 
IS to T preceding jihnse or chuse, is, \ou cm tell him, but I do not 
adsisc it (to tell him) 

It is often used for some object understood , is, It (the weather) runs 
He gels the worst of it (the business) 

The id\erb it ere is used m a smiihr wij to introduce the subject of a 
sentence, is, Iherc wis once i king, d.c 

279 hen strong emphasis is required, both tlie noun 
and Its pronoun nia) be used as nominate e to the terb , as, 
Wisdptn^ Iha! ts tht ptinn/ml ihuig 

280 lien tuo or more singular noininatnes are 
coupled b) (T/td, the pronoun rcprcstnling them must be 
plural , as. He and I ha. t scl/hd Iht via tin , and nr shall voi 
aqam dis/iirh tl When ihc) .ire tonucctcd b) or or nor, 
the pronoun is gcncrall) singular, but sometimes, when 
thej arc taken in a collcctnc sense, it is plural , as, Niithtt 
he not I was gratified l\ the at/enhon svt ncctvtd 

When 1 pronoun reprc'ciits i collcctne noun, it mat be either singular 
or plural , but not both in the same senknee 

Honarchs, ind editors of pcnodicil jiubhcitions, generillt use the 
plural instead of the singular jironoun, m the first person , !«, Ill juint 
in another column letters which hate itathcd us, ivC 

281 The pronoun of the third person is placed after 
that of the second , and the pronoun of the first person 
after those of the second and the third , as, Jw and / will 
go , Shall It be gnen to j on, to him, or to nn ? But in con- 
fessing a fault the speaker mat place himself first 

282 The interrogatuc pronouns, who, which, and what, 
are used as follows — Who is .ipplicd to pet sons and is 
indefinite U 7 io did it ^ sujiposcs ignorance of the person 
Which applies both to persons .ind things, but to one or 
more out of a known number, as, Whic/i will tou take ^ 
What is applied to things, and is indifinitt , as. What do 
)0U want^ When it rotors to persons, it is followed b) a 
noun , as. What man told you ^ 
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283 The word which answers a question must be m the 
same case as that which asks it , as, Wiose pen is this ? 
John’s Tlie reason of this may be shown by completing 
the sentence The full answer is, This zj John's pen 


EXERCISE XLIII 
Parse the following sentences — 

E^ery good act Mill receive its reward Neither he nor his fnends 
ha^e inteiested tliemselves m this subject Tell lint mm that he must 
go The rose is sweet, but it is surrounded with thorns Were tlie 
man to acquire nches, they would conupt his mind Ihe duchess 
brought her son to the assemblj , but when she saw that it was too late, 
she fled with him to England He and she went away this mommg, 
after they had \asited their father 

Supply the omitted piononns — 

The ships have sailed to destination I commit these ) ouths to 
jour care, trusting wall pro\e diligent Is this the path and does 
lead out of the wood ’ When tlie soldier had completed jears 
of service was discharged The book is not injured, though has 
been tossed about The crowd was so great that I could hardlj get 
through When vou see anj one busy, do not interrupt 

If the goods are read), let me have as soon as possible The 
Long Parliament it was that made war on Charles I , but 
remaining members restored Charles U 

Correct the following eriors — 

You is the person who took m\ book Tliat mangoes are his Yours 
obedient son Mv father has sold its house This fine flow ers are for 
you Your pen is m mj bo\ , shall I bnng ^ Rama is going , shall I 
call ? Mj' sister knows, shall I ask ? Haiang said so, went away 

He IS he w ould hai e betrajed me The\ should Icnow that they are 
their interests we are consulting He is the king who said it Neither 
I nor j'ou has done my dutj Either he 01 I must resign m\ office 
Neither my brother nor cousin ha\e been unmindful of then affairs 

The fleet w as speedily at its destination but the\ did not remain 
there long The Committee has met , but the business it has to do wall 
not occupy them long The House of Commons were summoned to 
meet on Thursday, when it continued in deliberation till twehe at night, 
without deciding on the question before them The meeting was 
dissolved soon after Oiey assembled I and you will remain If Tullia 
and you aie well, I and Cicero are well I and nij father arc going to 
England I and jou and Goiand will come The teacher imated me 
and him Wlio of these bojs broke it ^ Who did it? It was me 
Which things did jou bring? Them things Whom did jou meet 
on the Esplanade ? He and she 
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284 Rule XXII —A Relative Pronoun agrees with 
ih Antecedent tn Gendu ^ Niimbei , and Pei son , as, the man 
who ^\orks , the bulloik which strayed 

Tlie c^se of the relntive is determined by some ^\ord in its o\sti 
sentence, is, I saw the man a\ho called to-daj , I saw the man a\hora 
jou spoke of 

285 Relative Pronouns have two uses — 

( 1 ) The Restrictive use , as, I dare do all that may 
btcome r man In tins case llie relative is used to limit or 
define the antecedent, which would otherwise express too 
much or too little 

(2) The Conjunctive use, as, He gave me an axe, 
which I found useful Here the relative introduces an 
additional statement or co-ordinate sentence The relative 
which might here be replaced bj and it He gave me an 
axe, and I found li useful This is also called the Co- 
ordinative use of relatives 

Who IS “ipplied to persons , which, to infants, mfenor animals, and 
things without life 

286 That IS used instead of who or which — 

(1) After adjectives m the superlative degree, as, This is the best that 
I saw 

(2) After the adjective all and a few others , as, All is w eU that 
ends well 

(3) After the interrogative pronoun -who as, IVho that has sense 
will agree with him 

(4) After two antecedents, one reqiiinng who and the other which, 
as. The men and the cattle that we met 

(5) After a noun whose gender is doubtful, as, llie friend that you 
saw has left 

That, as a relative, does not admit of a preposition befoic it If it is 
governed by a preposition, the preposition is placed at the end of the 
sentence, as. This is the house that I live i/i, Ihe conclusion that 
every one thought the Committee had aimed at 

287 W hen the antecedent is a part of a sentence, the 
relative is m the third person, singular number, and neuter 
gender , as. He dislik.es trifles, which I am glad to hear 
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238 Collective nouns require which when they are 
followed by a singular verb , and who when followed by a 
plural \erb , as, The faction ivhtch had long prevailed w'as 
at last o\erthrown, The clergy who assembled were then 
dispersed 

289 When no nominative comes betw'een the relatne 
and the \erb, the relatne is generally the nominative to the 
\erb , as, Ihe ho\ who bt ought the book is gone 

But if 1 nomimtwe comes between them, the relitne is generally 
goiemed in the objectue, citlicrbj 1 preposition before, or v verb after 
It , as, The title by which he is best kneron , The ho) , whom yon sent 
for, IS comt 

The relatiie pronoun is also often goiemcd m the possessire bv a 
noun follow mg it , as, Do not trust him whose promises have often been 
broken 

290 When the relatne pronoun is preceded by tw'O 
nominatnes of different persons, the real antecedent must 
be learned from the meaning of the sentence , as, I am the 
man who command , or, lam ihe man who commands , the 
former being equivalent to, / the commandtr am the man , 
and the latter to, lam the commandir 

291 Which IS properlj used for who, when the 
antecedent to the latter is repeated, or when it is asked, 
iiiterrogativeh, Who, of a certain number, is spoken of, as, 
Ifis formet companion, which companion had deceived him 
Which of than did it ? Which is the man ? 

292 The Relatne, when in the objuiive case, and used 
resinctively, is sometimes omitted, especiall} in short 
sentences , as, / received the book you sent me The ante- 
cedent of the third person is also occasionally omitted , 
as. Who will, may weep 

293 As is used as a relatn e after such and same , as. 
Such as came , Mine is ihe same as yours But is a relative 
when it means that not , as, A^o child but screamed 
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Position of Pronouns 

294 Rule XXIir —Tiu Relative wntalli siandK unmc- , 
diaUh after Ihe Antecedent, as, The wan who came 

Wien the scncc clcmh sho«s ilic niilecctlcnt, other words ^rL 
sometimes intcqiosed , is, Tlierc is n pnsor er, now sicl., n ho needs 
\our help 

295 The objcctiic case of an interrogatue pronoun 
precedes the lerb, as. Whom do jou srrl ^ 

Where there arc two objects, both pronouns, the neuter 
stands first , as, Gue t/ me 

In both these cises the pionoun tihes a difTcrcnt position from that 
which the noun would occupj , is — 

Are jou seckinj; jour /n ; f / 

Whom ire \ou scclanj> ' 

Did \ou isU him for 1 '' 

For 'ohat did jou isk him ^ 

Gi\ c me the hool. 

Gnc it me 


EXERCISE XLIV 

Parse ih( following senknas — 

Our best fnends ire lliosc who till us of our faults, ind tcich us how 
to correct them I ickiiow ledge tint 1 iin the Icichir who adopts tint 
sentiment, and mainliins the jiropncty of such incisures Choose wlnt 
IS mn-.l fit custom will mike it most igrceible Cisar deslro\cd the 
libcrt) of Ills country, which wis the cmise of Ins dcith 1 think n was 
Socrates, who, passing through the mirket, cried out, “How much is 
here 1 do not w ant • ” Tlic dajs lint arc jnst, arc gone for c\cr , those 
lint arc to come, Ina^ not come to us , only the present lime is ours , 
let us, therefore, improsc it as much as possible Is this the same 
person that jou spoke of before’ 

Supply Pronouns m ihc following — 

fhe boat sails TIiou knowcsl it I speak to jou 
riitv seem to take the sun out of the world, tal c fnindship out of 
It Let the pn,:e be gwcii to him descncs it Tins evample is one 
of those are not to be imitated do jou think was tliirc ’ 

Tlic infant was sick 1ns rccoacrcd Ihis is the otfictr 
commanded the parts I shall scml the latest model I can find 
\\ ho can help limisdf will submit to such ticalmenl ? Newton 
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IS the greatest philosopher the country has produced He is the 
same published the poem He dnjes the finest horse you 
ei er saw The men and the measures you condemn are generally 
approied of 

He has resolved to be a soldier, has caused us much gnef He 
IS neither over exalted bt prosperity, noi too much depiessed by mis 
fortune , you must aUou, marks a great mind The Court, 

should ha\ e set a good example, indulged m xace The family 
wath I haxe long lesided is gone to Australia He, on x\e 
lelied, has deceiied us did the coach run oxer^ He laid the 

suspicion on some one, I know not shall we send on this 

errand ’ Men generallx hate him they fear 

Supply ihe omilied relatives or antecedents in the 
following es^amples — 

He knows the man I spoke of The poems Cicero wTOte aie lost 
It was the saddest scene I exer witnessed Loid Mahon xvrote the 
History' you xvcre reading Haxe \ou bought the book I recommended ’ 
Did you see the man I refcircd xou to ’ Who fixes to nature larely can 
be poor Who seires too rapidly drops too haslilx Who fixes to 
fancy nexer can be ncli Whom he xxould he slew, and whom he xxould 
he kept alix e 

Correct Ihc arrangement in the folloiving senhnces — 

I sold the horse for a small price, xxlucli I bought last xear He has 
certainly showai himself not to be a fiicnd who has done this The 
lesson has brought down sex ere punishment on him, which was so 
ill prepared He is like a beast of prey that is xoid of compassion 
Bung me it You caU xxhoni ’ 


THE VERB 

296 Rule XXIV — Transitive Verbs govern the Ob- 
jective case , as, I found him assisting them 

The object of a transitixe xeib may be a noun, as, A hunter shot a 
tiger , a pronoun, Rama struck me , an infinitixe, Leam to labour, a 
gerund. He loxed hunting , or a part of a sentence, I acluioxx ledge that 
he IS right 

As a general rule, the object should aLtajs he expressed 

297 Intransitive x erbs often take after them an objectix e 
case similar in meaning to the verb , as. He runs a race 
This IS called the Cognate Object, or Cognate 
Accusative 
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298 Sucli transitne \erbs as ask, forgive, offer, 

promist, /ell, &:c , take two objeetnes, a direct and an 
indirect Tlie latter generalh denotes some person, and 
alwa)s i-oines first In most cases the direct object maj 
be pul first, but tlie indirect object must then be preceded 
bv a preposition, and its true nature, winch is really 
adicrbial, is made apparent 

I Hive s min'io I pa'C 1 tmnjio io him 

He wl 7 !ii 1 (juc-'.Uon He nsked t question of int. 

Ht oflcrcd tkiv 1 rujicc He olTerccl i nipec to them 

lliL pissees of such serhs usinlK tnl c the diieLt ohj^t ns their 
subjeel , ns, A mango \ins j^iicii to him In me Sometimes, Iioweicr, 
the indirect object becomes tlie subject, n=, He wns gnen n mnngo 
b\ me 

299 Some nerbs, such as appnuil, Inline, call, cuaie, 
viaki, Ihiiik, (Jtc , when taken alone do not alwats contain 
the whole nerbal idea The\ are then called Verbs of 
incomplete predication, and require another word to 
complete them 'I his is called the Complement, and 
may be a noun an adjectnc, a participle, the mrmitnc 
mood, a prepositional phrase or a clause 

The complement of a transitnc terb expresses a quality 
or condition of tlie object as accnnng from the action of 
the xerb Such complements are therefore Objective 
Complements, and are often called Factitive Objects 
[fac/tnn — made) Unlike the indirect object, the factitne 
object alwajs follows the direct object of the xerb 

The complement of an intransitixc xerb is a Subjective 
Complement, as it expresses a quality or condition of the 
subject 

Objective Complements (I'lclitiic Objects) 

Tticj mxdc him ling Tlicj pxinted the house His generosity 

rml es us ill bis fiunJs Hiiskin thouglit liinier the only at list mho 
could paint the slj 

Suhjcetn’e Complements 

He IS hng The house looked green He continued speaking 
Isapoleon uas the gientest general of his age 
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300 Some verbs are both transitive and intransitive , 
as, The wheel Ittrtis , He Itmts the wheel. Tobacco gmvs , 
They groav tobacco In sucli cases the transitiv e verb is used 
in a causal sense 

Intransitive verbs also become transitive when they have 
a Cognate Object , as, lie sleeps the sleep of death 

Tnlnnsilivc vcibs, as, fall, Ite, rtse, stt, &.c , must not be used for 
tbcir corresponding transitu e \erbs, fell, laj, raise, set, &.c , as, Jt 
laj-s on the tallc, instead of It lies 

301 A large number of intransitiv^e verbs vilien used 
with a particular preposition acquire a transitive sense As 
the} can then be used in the passive, the Verb -f Prepo- 
sition mav' be regarded as a transitive verb Such verbs 
are called Prepositional Verbs 

J he cat Jounced upon the mouic 

Tlic mouse vas pounced upon by tlic cat 

Some one must have connived at the theft 

The theft must have been connned at by some one. 


EXERCISE XLV 

Parse the following saitaicts — 

Mj father sent him and me to assist you Whom do voti think I met 
yesterday when going home? Him and them we know, but who art 
thou ? rhey who ndieule the wise and good are dangerous companions , 
they bnng virtue itself into contempt Cyrus, when young, being asked 
what was the first thing which he Icaniul, answered, "To speak the 
truth ” To maintain a steady and unbroken spirit of mind amidst all 
the shoeks of the world, marks a great and noble spirit Tliey who 
have nothing to give, can often afford relief to others, bv imparting 
what they feel To sec young persons who are courted by wealth and 
pleasure, resist all the allurements of vace, and steadily pursue vartue and 
knowledge, is cheenng and delightful to every good mind Silver and 
gold have I none He is a man whom I greatly esteem The city is 
four miles in circumference ThcTiook cost three rupees His father 
stands six feet high lie lived three years in Calcutta The wall is a 
mile long I paid him sixteen rupees He taught me astronomy He 
refused me the favour Tell mo the truth He showed me the picture 
I was promised-the_appointment They were foibidden the pnvalege 
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Change into the Passive such of the foregoing sentences 
as admit of it 

CovvecX the fofloii'ing irrors — 

Thou, mvkind fnencl, I shall nc\er forget You should punish ho^ 
who committed the fault, not I who am innocent Tliey who haae 
laboured to make us wasc and good wo ought cspeaally to resjiect I, 
who ha\e been to him hkc a parent, he rudclj insulted She and they 
1 know, butwho arc jou ? rhe\ acted propcrlv m defending theirselvcs 
She that does not guard her reputation, all prudent persons will a\oid 
Come, let us make a coacnant, I and thou Lie the book on the tabic 
He never was knowm to swerve the nght path Sit it up against the 
wall His defalcations were connived. 

Form short sciitencis in luhich the folloiuinq lerbs will have, 
in some, a transitive, in others an intransitive sense — break, 
bum, drink, eat, move, nde, turn, walk 

Position of the Object. 

302 Rule XXV — 7 he Object is usually placed after 
the verb , as, Gopal struck Krishna , IPt wishes to ham 

flic order differs in English from that of the Indian vernaculars In 
English, the governing word usuallv precedes the word governed , in the 
Indian vernaculars, placed afar it In the Indian vernaculars the 
arrangement of a sentence is as follows — 

Subject Ohjict Verb 

Gopal Knshna struck 

In English, this might mean, Gopal stnick Knshna, or Knshna struck 
Gopal Hence the arrangement is — (i) SubjiU, (2) ‘Fcri, (3) Object 

Exctptwns — rhe object precedes the verb in the following cases — 

(1) WTicn the object is a relative or an interrogative pronoun, as. 
This is the bov -vhom I saw , Whom do you sieK ? 

A noun mav be attached to the relative or interrogative pronoun , as, 
Which boot do jou choose ? 

(2) When emphasis is required , as, Piloney you shall have 

303 Rule XXVI — The Verb To be, and all other in- 
transitive verbs of incomplete predication, such as seem, 
appear, &c , have the same case after them as before them , and 
when the verb is finite this is always the nominative , as, 

I am he , I took Rama to be him 
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rhis anses from the fact that wth finite forms of the verb the \erbal 
complement is attiibutive to the subject and must theiefore agree with it 
The \eib simply connects tlie subject and tlie predicate (with a greater 
or less degree of certainty, seems, appea/s, ts), and is therefore called 
the copula oi link In the Indian vernaculars the copula is often 
omitted , but tins is not allowable in English 

Nouns and pronouns before or after the verb to be are not necessanly 
of the same number and person , as. It was they , You are he whom we 
looked for 

When no case precedes the verb to he, the case following it is m the 
nominative , as, To be an honest man is better than to be a nch man 
In conversation, “It is me,” isjustihed bj custom 


EXERCISE XLVI 
Parse i/ie follmvvig sentences — 

China IS the most populous countrj' in the world Iron is the most 
useful metal Were I he, I would act a different part It could not be 
lie v\hom )OU suppose His death was felt to be a great loss Pnde 
was not made for man The love of country is a noble feeling The 
camel is found in many of the hot parts of Asia and Afnca Was it he 
or his biother who called ^ I think it was he Tlie caipentcr seems 
an industnous man The law7er was appointed judge His action was 
m bad taste He is w ithout fear He seems in excellent health It is 
hard that he should be so soon forgotten Let them take him to be 
whom they wall, it wall make no diffeicnce 

Correct the following en oi s — 

It IS her You Jielieved it to be he I suppose it to have been he 
who told )ou Believe me it was not us Are thou proud ’ Ay, that 
I am not thee I know not whether it were them who committed the 
enme, but I am ceitam it was not him It appeared to be her that 
opened the letter She is tlie person who I understand it to have been 
\\nio do you think me to be? Let him be who he may, we do 
not care I understood it to be he who was suspected It was them 
whom we saw 


304 Rule XXVII — A verb may he governed tn the in- 
finitive mood by another verb, by an adjective, or by a 
noun, as, He loves to study , He is not able to work, I 
liave a wish to learn 
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The present infimtvje mij be used Anlh an> tense of the governing 
Serb as, He 'rw/i/J A’ , \vi:~J.tshed to go , \\c. will -wish to go 

The perfect in ftmtni expresses an action coinplclecl hefoie the time 
denoted bs tlie goseming \crb, as, You seem to haze fathd U'^cd 
after the past tenses of serbs expressing ‘tish, hop , intention, ix.c , it 
denotes that the ssisli or hope was not fulfilled , as, I intended to haze 
come (but was hindered) 

gerundial infmtize is used to mark a purpose, it is also used 
after nouns and adjeclivcb as, lit camt to sec, A time to laugh. 
Swift to hear Hie gciaindial mfinituc alwaj-s requires to, and maj be 
considereil a datizi case 

The simple inlinnive is treated hi c a noun m the nomiiiatisc or 
objcctne , as, 7 o had is pleasant (nom ), he began to tiad (obj ) 

Tlie inlimtixe is sometimes used absolttUh , as, 7 o speak plaiiiU, I do 
not belic\e it 

305 The preposition to is not essential to the infinitne 
To IS dropped after tlie ati\iharies, can, (to, may, must, shall, 
-vill , after ltd, dan (except in tlie sense of cnalUngd), lei, 
make, need , after sctcral verbs referring to tlie senses, as, 
see, behold, zialch, h(ar,ftd, &c , as, Bid him depart , 1 dare 
not do it , jlfalt them sit doiun , I heard hun speak, I dared 
him to do it 

But if the infinitue follows a passive form of an) of these 
verbs (except let) to is required, as, He zras Sicn to strike 
tilt blow , He was let go The verb to be generally requires 
to , as, 1 see it to be so 

XtTien seteral verbs tn the infinitive are coupled bj a conjunction, the 
sign to IS usaiallj prefixed to the first onlv , as, I taught hun both to r<ad 
and -trite 

306 The infinitive is changed into a verbal noun 
governed by a preposition after the verbs prevent, hindu , 
think, despair, and after fond, &c Thus, I despair to succied 
should be, I despair of succeiding He is fond of nadtng 

307 The infinitive mood gencralh follows the word 
which governs it, as. He loves to ham , I shall go, but 
when it IS the emphatic w'ord, it sometimes precedes it , as, 
Do it )ou must 
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EXERCISE XLVII 

Parse the foUmmng sentenca — 

It IS more pleasant to pardon than to punish _ It is more blessed to 
give than receive England expects every man to do his duty They 
showed great anxiety to be reconciled I was induced to gmnt his re 
quest He was asked to call at another time His willingness to obey, 
his parents was very pleasing His enemies declared him to be a 'traitor 
The master prevented his servant from doing tlie worl I shall vvnte to 
him to come to morrow 

Correct the following criors — 

They forced him do the w ork I thinl to go home dunng the holi 
dajs The sight made him to tiemble He is veiy fond to read novels 
I reaucstcd him to do it, but he bade another to do it I durst not do 
ail) tiling which might displease him You need not to ask any moie 
Bid the peon to procure it Would the) have us to leject such an 
offer ^ The multitude wondered when the) saw the lame to walk and 
the blind to see Did you feel the table to shake m consequence of the 
earthquake ? 

The comets have been observed move in very eccentric orbits Queen 
Elizabetli was known possess great vagour of mind No nation has been 
found excel Greece in the fine arts The prisoner was immediate!) let to 
go We saw the lightning to flash 

' Make five sentences with an Infinitive Mood as Subjut 

Make five senteiicis with an Infinilive Mood as Object 

Make five sentences with the Infinitive Passive without to 


308 Rule XXVIII — The Gerund in -mg is both a 
noun and a verb As a noun, it is governed by a vnb 
0) preposition , as a verb, it governs noun'; 01 pronouns , as, 
Reading is pleasant , He intended killi ig Inm 

The Gerund denotes the doing of that which the verb signifies As a 
noun, It ma) be the subject, object, or complement of a verb, or be 
governed b) some preposition Hunting is a favounte sjiort He 
enjoyed hunting the tiger He was hunting 

309 When the precedes the Gerund in -ing, of must 
follow it, or both the and of must be omitted , as. He is 
well placed for the rapid gaining of experience , or, for gain- 
ing experience rapidly In the former case gaming is a 
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verbal noun, and as such is qualified by an adjective In 
the latter, it retains its lerbal force, governing expenaue 
and being qualified by an adverb It is thus a true Gcruiul 

310 Rule XXIX — 7 'he Participle is loth a Verb and 
an Adjective, {just as the Gtrtiud is loth a Verb and a 
Noun) j4s a \crb it may gooeni a noun, and as an adjeclue 
it may qiialif} a noun orpionoun, he modtfud ly an adoerh, 01 
It compand , as — 

Ri <:piclirig oup-ches 've shill be itspccUd bj others 

A lo-’tng son A forsaken lind 

We first attended to our more pti.sstng 'weXs, 

This IS the most finished picture m the collection 

The participle difiers from an adjeclue in ha\anR changes to show 
uhciher the action is finished or unfinished 

The participle is sometimes used absolulelj with the nommntue cxsc 
before it, or adscrbiall) at the beginning of a sentence, as, The daj 
(ia-Ltting, \\c sot out, Oemrally speaking, ihc remainder is worthless 

311 Rule XXX — 'Ihc Participles art uicd after the 
veils have and be, to form tmsts of the finite verls , as, I 
hat c writU n , lie u as chosen 

(1) llic Perfect tenses of the Active are formed from the past par- 
ticiple with have, as, I hm. stnij, I had stnuk, I shall havt shuck 
These express completed action 

(2) The Imperfect, or Continuous, tenses of the Active arc formed 
from the present participle with be, as, /am sinking, I -vas sinking, 
J shall be sinking These express action in piogrcss 

(3) The tenses of tlic Passive arc formed from the past participle 
with be , as, lam shuck, J-vas shuck, I had been shuck, Cyc 

The past participle should not be used for the past tense , as. He 
begun, for he began , He run, for he lan 

Use of the Tenses 

312 Rule XXXI — fill the use of the Tenses of Veils, 
the order of time must le olsirvcd 

Hie Present Indefinite has several uses — 

(1) It expresses a single act at the present time , as, I see him now, 

(2) It expresses custom or habit , as, Tlirds (ly 
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(3) It CTprcsses constint tnitlis , is, Honest} is the best policy 

(4) It IS used m quoting luthoi-s, whether Ji\ing or not, is Cicero 
saj's 

(5) It IS sometimes emplo}e<l to dcscnbc pist cscnts, iiul is then 

cilkd tlie HtslortL Piesent , is Ci.sir Ua-is Giul, &.c ^ 

(6) It cm rclite to some fttiuie eient, presided lint future time is 
exjiressed by some special adsorb or phrase, or is implied by the context , 
as, It harts {— ssill lease) in i fess days , When do }ou satl {= will 3 on 
sill) for England ’ 

Tlic Present Imperfect or Continuous is used to express in action 
going on at the time of speaking , as, / a»: ri 1 ititiir As its name mi- 
jilies, It IS used oni) fo* actions that contimn., and not for such as are 
bnef and immediate It ilso sometimes expresses habit or custom , as, 
He IS ath nding college sciy rcgtilarls just now 

Ihc Present Perfect expresses an action begun in past time and 
completed at the present time “/ hart. Irtd 111 Calcutta fne jears,” 
implies that the speaker is still In mg in Calcutta Should he luxe left 
Calcutta, the Past Indefinite should bo used I Intd \n Calcutta fixe 
years The present peifoct expresses iclion that has just been com 
plelcd , as. The man has come 

The Present Perfect is nexcr qualified by any adxcrb or phrase 
denoting past time The former denotes pnsint time , so that the 
two contiadict each other I have finished my exorcise yosteiday, 
should be, I finished my exercise yesteiday 

The Present Perfect may be usexl if the effect still continues , as, 
Bntish rule has endured in India for the last 150 years 

Tlic Past Indefinite expresses an action begun and completed in past 
time, as. He canu yesterdax It also denotes what was usual at some 
former time , as. He "amldtd and drank 

The Past Imperfect, or Continuous expresses an action begun and 
continuing in jiast time , as. While I -vas speaking, &.C Ihe past 
indefinite refers to a point of time Tlie past imperfect is used to express 
an action during xxhich something else tool place, as. While I -uas 
walling yesterday', I saxv y'ou 

Tlie Past Perfect, or Pluperfect, denotes that the action xxas com 
pleted before a certain lime, and before something else took place , as, 
Tlie ship had. saihd before I ariaxcd 

The Future Indefinite expresses simply future time, near or remote , 
as, It -vdl he completed in a fexx minutes , It 'nil take many centuncs 

Tlie Future Perfect denotes that the action xxill be completed before 
another future action takes place, as, I shall have sailed before you 
reach Calcutta 


EXERCISE XLVIII. 


Parse ihe folloiving sentences — 

I hate Ijnng In keeping Thy commandments there is great reward 
We reached the gate before him by taking a shorter road He succeeded 
by begging the help of his friends Poaeily turns our thoughts too 
much upon the SHppl3ang of our wants, and nclies upon enjo}ang our 
superfluities These tra\elleis’ tales awakened an unconquerable passion 
for wandenng and seeking ad%enture I spent the jear m \isiting m\ 
fnends By thinking on the passage, you u ill ascertain its meaning 

He IS a most loving child Leaning my head upon m\ hand, I began 
to figure to myself the misenes of confinement Overcome by his 
father’s landness, he burst into tears I hear soldiers marching, bullets 
flving, horses neighing His impaired strength rendered him unequal to 
the exertion Looking at the vviiole case, I do not take your view 

Correct the following enois — 

By roaring of the lion w e vv ere kept in alarm The prepanng the 
statement requires time The middle station of life seems most adv an 
tageous for gaming of wisdom The acqiiinng anv thing valuable 
demands perseverance In tracing of his historv we find hltk that is 
worthy of imitation By the observang truth you wall command esteem 

He has broke his leg He would have vient wath us had he been 
asked I would have wrote to him Hie bullock was stole Ihc 
English language is spoke in many parts of the w orld He show n me 
the prire The grass w as trod dow ii The vvOik w as v ery' w ell execute 
He drunk the vv'ater eagerly He has chose to give up study His 
friends have forsook him ^ 

Make foul sentences, each with a gLiund as subject , and 
foul with a gei und as object 

I\fakt four sentences each containing a paiticiple governing a 
noun, and four containing a participle qualifying a noun and 
modified by an advcib 


EXERCISE XLIX 
Parse the following sentences — 

The sports of children satisfy the child He has now recovered Truly 
the light IS sweet He vvntes a good hand Nimrod founded Babylon 
Ccesar sent lifts message to the Senate “ I came, I saw, I conquered ” 
I have caught a hare He has gone home Yesteiday we dined at two 
o’clock, ind took lea at sunset Fools make a mock of sin I shall have 
completed it before it is required Hie road ought to have been fimshed 
ten years ago The work could not be done y'esterday Juvenal says, 
“ Ihe tongue is the worst part of a bad servant ” Virgil says, “ Labour 
conquers all things ” 
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Correct the following errors — 

The sliip Ins am\ed last week I am speaking a long time Yester- 
day I ha\e been to the Museum I Ind come to see you on Monday 
Ihis book his been pnnted m 1893 I have seen him an hour ago I 
mi sufTenng from feier the last three days I ha\e finished theiiork 
this morning He is ill of fever since Monday The teacher had given 
me leave 1 have studied grammar last year He has foisook "dl his 
v\ icked companions I begun to do it He has vv ore out his life m the 
1 mg’s senace The ancients asserted that virtue vv as its ovv 11 revv ard 
ilie doctor affirmed that fever always produced tlurst Ciceio maintained 
that w'hatevei was useful was good I have waatten my exeicise before 
Rama called for me He has went to Bombay Since you left, I w as 
whollv engaged m busmess I am not of opinion that such rules can be 
of much use unless jiersons saw them evcmplified He is Governor of 
tlie ProvancL from three v ears ago to the present time I do not know 
whether he arrives this moniing or last night There have been several 
great wars in Euiope duiing last century 


Use of ‘ Shall ’ and ‘ Will ’ 

313 Rule XXXII — Shall with the first peison, and 
will with the stcond and the thud, simply foretell , will 
'With the first peison and shall with the second and the thud, 
express the will of the spealer 

Shall ongiiialh means owe From the notion of debt anses that of 
ohhgatwn, what oat ought to do Will means wish, what a person is 
h ittiiig to do Shall lelams its pniiian meaning m the second and third 
pcisons singular and plural as, Ihoii shalt not kill , he shall surely die 
l.csides coniiii Hiding and thrtateimig, it pi omists , as, He shallh^ 
blessed 

314 Shall m the first person singular and plural, 
simply states that something will happen, as, I shall go 
home It does not denote an} 'wish on the part of the 
speaker On the other hand, will in the first person implies 
tiiat the action is dependent upon tlie will of the speaker 
1 'Wilt go home, denotes that it is my own wish to go 

Will in the second and third persons usually means 
simple futurit}, without any reference to the wish of the 
agent Wc. will he punished, simply states what will happen 



The dtflerent «^e of shall and will is partly required by politeness In 
speaking of our:el\es, mc aaoid tlie appearance of malnng our owai wash 
the reason why any tiling will happen, and tlierefore use shall In speak- 
ing to, or of, others, w e use will, to show that they are not forced to act 


I shall 
Thou wait 
He wall 
Iw-ill 
Thou shall 
lie shall 


IVc shall 
You avfll 
They wall 
Wc wall 
You shall 
They shall 


express simple fitixnity 

express futurity, avith the addi- 
tional idea promise, dbltga 
fiori, command, ot threat 


The foUowang Rhyming Rule has been gi\ en — 

In the first person, simply, Shai l foretells , 

In Will, a threat or else o, promise dwells 
Shall m the second and the third doth tin eat 
Will simply then fortUUs the future feat 
If a man falling into the water were to ciy out, “ I ivill be drowned 
and nobody shall help me,” his words would imply that he washed to be 
drowned, and refused any help “I j/w/f be drowned, and noboily '.vill 
hdp me,” means, I diall be drowaicd because no one is walling to hclji 
me 

In conditional sentences, 'mil is used in conditional clauses, and 
will and shall, with different meanings, in the otlier clauses, as. If yon 
'mil seek, you 'vill find. If you will seek, aou r/m// find Tliclaltei 
expression is stionger than the former 



315 In asking questions, shall with the first and second 
persons and will w ith the third denote mere futurity , 
shall with the first and the third person, and will with the 
second generally denote the wish of the person addressed 


Shall I? ShaUwc? 

Shall y oil ^ Shall you ? 

Will he ? Will they ? 

Shall I? Shall wc? 

Wilt thou ? Will YOU ^ 

ShaU he ? ShaU they ? 

Shall I go ? means. Ought I to go ? Will I go > means. Am I 
'Willing to go ? This IS improper, for no one can ansa\er the question 
but the speaker himself Shall you go ’ implies simple futurity JVill 
you gor means. Do you wish to go > Shnllhn go > means. Do you wish 
lum to go ? 


denote simple futurity 

denote generally the 'unsh 
of the peison addressd 
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316 Should and would folloiv the rules of shall and 
will, but the root-idea {awt, ought) of the verb shall is 
more prominent in should than m shall The following 
examples should be carefully studied 

You should go — It is jour dul}, jou ought to, but jou \ ourself must 
determine vhethei jou vnll or not 

You shall go — It IS my dchrminaiion tint jou slnll, but whctlier it 
IS joui dutj or not is mother mvttcr not implied ^t all 

J shall go — It will so happen , it maj or nnj not be mj dutj 
I should go (He should po. We should go, I'ou should go, Tiiej 
should go) — ^It is mv (his, ot r, jour, Uicir) dut) to go 
/ (Hl, we, )ou they) should haie gone — It \ns mj (his, our, \our, 
their) duty to go, but I (he, ve, jou thej) did not go 
Wiicn followed b\ a conditional clause, liowcicr, this sense of 
disajipears I si ould haze gone if 1 had rtiinmbtnd docs not implj 
dutj at all, but siniplj consequence I did not go because I did not 
remember 


EXERCISE L 

Give the force of Shall and Will in the follmving 
seniiitccs — 

I diall go to Calcutta We will die wath him IIis gnef will not let 
him sleep llicj shall not liaee it Ihc\ will hear of nothing but 
nionci lie that wall be cheated to the last rielusioiis shall bind him fast 
Ifvou will pav me ten nipees, sou shall lia\c the book Xou shall not 
go there jou shall go to jinson 1 w 11 Icaec to morrow If he weie to 
mal c the ofler, I would leecpt it h he wcic to bid lou, \nu should 
obej Will t ou tal c me ’ bliall sou do it ^ \ ou shall be 1 iiig How 
shall I go ’ Will \ou sta\ lieie with us 1 shall not „o alone 

Correct ifu foUmvmg errors, giving the nasoti in eaih 
case — 

I will not be able to accompani aou ill I write to him ’ I wall 
be obliged to dismiss him \\ c would be right in i<.fusiiig to obe\ such 
an Older Until I will die 1 shall iic'er desert lou If he do not come 
I will be uncertain what to do I hope I will suecced \\ ill I be illowcd 
to go ^ Would wc liear a good lecture if we would go ^ I trust that 
vou would help me, for if not 1 do not I now what I would do 

Write time ajpimative senhnees, eafi with will in llu fit it 
person, and time inUnogatiVL smtincts, each with shall in 
the first person 
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Titi Moon 

317 Rule XXXIII ~’lhc Subjunctive Mood IS used 
chiiih HI suppositions or to express doubt, wish, 01 
intention, and afitr huh conjuuctuais as if, unless, 
although, , as, I slull not go t/ it tatu , I wisli he 
sun here , The sentence »s that \ou he fined , Should it ratyt, 
I ‘■hall not conic 

rii_ Subjunctive Alood, being 1 « ihjotnea o ood is ■\iw\\'>dcpt>uiiiit 
on ‘oniL mUfenitt ' clni'C ciiltd (lit londtlimii:! clnii'^t The clause 
wliuli contains the con'Cfjmnce of the Mip|iO'ilioii is callul the to/ist 
00 , 1 1 clause ‘ If it ram ’ (conchlional clause), “ I shall not go ’ (enn- 
SL<]uc'it clau'-c) 

flit conjuiiLtions mentioned above arc not uei, csni d\ followed In the 
subjunctive Some of them are often iiscd with the indicative as, if two 
ind two ww/c four litre there ib no uiu ertainlv , and the indicative is 
«serl 

“ If It be, implies “ J am unccitain ” “ If it is,' implies " as I Know 
It is" “If It were,” implies “as I 1 now it is not ” “If I could I 
would,' implies “I c iiiiiot ” “If 1 can, I wiU,” implies “I do not 
hnow whether I shall be able to or not ' 

“If the earth were Hal men could not sad round it," implies that wc 
know It Is ttot dal “If tlie earth is round men can sad round it," 
luijdics that wc bdicvo it to be round 

Idle eoujtindion is sometimes omittcrl, and the condiUoinl vcib placed 
before its subject as, I/I/t 1 (=if I were) Govand, I should refuse 

“ Tlic present icndcnc) of the Lnglisli language,” sa\b Ad iins, “ is to 
lejeel the distinction of the Subjumtne Mood " 

EXERCISE LI 

Parse the follmviu" ^tuhucis — 

If he \ Lie heie, I would tell him If be should irv he would succeed 
If thv right rnc offend Diet, pliiel it out Unless he pav, he will be jiui 
m pnson If I am asked vvhtllicr there is an\ dinger, 1 'a\ ves If \ou 
meet Govind, bid him make haste JIatl this been true, nothing could 
cscusc me Love not sleep, lest thou conn to w ant Steal not, though 
Ihv state be mean If thou prestiac nn lift it shall be devoted to tbs 
sen ite If It ram to morrow, I sliall not go If he wrrt litic I should 
be, did Tliou,'li lie sh\ me, set will I trust in Ilmi II llij biothcr 
ofleiid thee, rebul c him, and if he repent, forgisc him 

I\ fake five sentences with verbs in the Subjunctive Mood 
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318 Rule XXXIV — The tense of the -ab in a de- 
pendent sentence must cornspond to the tense of the 
verb ni the principal sentence 

Wlicn t\\ o sentences are joined together b) a subordinate conjunction 
or rdatne pronoun, one of tliem is called the Principal and tlic other 
the Dependent sentence The latter is that to aihich the conjunction 
or pronoun is prefixed “I was ashed (Pnncipal) aihat jou said” 
(Dependent) 

319 When the aerb in the pnncipal sentence is in the 
prtsent or future tense, the verb in the dependent clause 
maj be in any tense according to the sense 

That he ts sorrj 
That he ~ias sorry 
Tliat he has been sorry 
That he had bun son^ 

That he rodl be sorrj 
That he 'vtll ftave been sorrj , &.c 


He saj s 
or 

He Mali say 


320 A past tense in the principal sentence ordinarily 
requires a past tense in the dependent clause 


He said 
or 

He had said 


That he m as son^ 

That he had been sorry 
That he should be sorry 
That he should ha\c been sorrv 


321 A past tense m the principal sentence is fol- 
loMcd b} a present tense in the subordinate clause (i) 
if the latter is a proposition true for all time , as, He dtd not 
knoM that the sun is larger than the earth , or (2) if it is a 
fact, known, or belieted, to be tnie up to the pnsent tune 
The use of tlie present tense m the subordinate clause inti- 
mates that it is know n or beliea ed still to be true 
Compare the following sentenas — 

I -tas glad to hear jou are industrious, I hope \ou Mali continue so 
I 'Las glad to hear ^ou 'oerc industnous, I trust \ou are stiU so 
I rtas glad to hear \ou -wtre industrious, wlij did jou cease to be so ’ 
In the second and third of these sentences the present tense could not 
be used in the subordinate clause 
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EXERCISE LII 

Parse the follenving senietices — 

I tliouglil he would fail I ordered him to desist He could if he 
chose He might ln%e gone, if he Ind thought fit I said tint 1 would 
inrc gone, if I Ind been able If thou hadst gucii, 1 had been li ipp} 

I should ln\e liked to go wath him He nia> cither go oi slaj as 
he likes I do not think that he wall come I did not think that he 
w ould come I should not be afinid if I w ere not guilt) If w e tr) it at 
once, we shall succeed If we tned it at once we should succeed It was 
necessary that he should find some one I shall staj if I can I should 
hare sta 3 ed if I had found it desirable 

Correct the foUmvtng sentences where necessary — 

I ha\e finished mv letter before m) brother arnced It is a long time 
since w e had met He said that he wall not grant my request I hoped 
he wall pass I am a candidate in the hope that I might succeed I 
request that)ou would kindl) raise my salary’ I waatc a letter that I 
might hate an answer I warned him that if he did so he will inctii 
blame I told him that it is tain to persist in the undertaking lie w is 
so changed that I would not have known him if he did not tell me his 
name If you look at the map of India, y’ou would find the island 

Gotind said that oil was lighter than water If I should ask whether 
ice and water were two distinct species of things Seneca said that to 
be Ignorant of wackedness was a blessing Tacitus said that those thin^-. 
which were unseemly were unsafe I wished to hate submitted my 
inanuscnpt to him Tlie girl said, if her master would but hate let her 
had money, she might hate been well long ago It is while men slept 
that the arch enemy has alwats sown his tares 


Dirfct and Indirect Narration 

322 Rule XXXV — In hportvig directly the speech of 
another, give the exact words, marking them hy inverted 
commas , as, Govind said, “I will go ” 

When the verb in one sentence relates what is said by some speaker 
in another sentence, the verb 111 the firet sentence is called the Report- 
ing Verb, and the second sentence is called the Reported Speech 
The reported speech may give the actual reor^jused by the speaker 
This IS called Direct Narration, and is the form generally used in the 
languages of India \\ hen only the substance of what was said is given, 
this IS called Indirect Narration In tins onse no quotation marks aie 
used 

In Direct Nan at ion the words used must be introduced by some such 
verb as say, rcmai k, See 
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323 Rule XXXVI — In repot hug indirectly ihe speech 
of anoihet, change the words tnfo a fotm fit to be used by 
a different person , but be careful that the meaning /r not altticd 

In Indirect Narration the conjunction “that” is gener- 
ally inserted after the reporting verb I say, “ / will do it," 
becomes I say that I will do it 
' There is an excepUon in the case of reportetl interrogations 

324 The tense of the reporting vetb is never changed 
If the reporting verb is in the present or future, the verb 
in the reported speech also remains unchanged 

Direct Govind sa 3 rs (ar anil say) “ lam right ” 

Induect Govind says ( 0 ; asiU say) that he is nght 

Direct Goaand says (or will saj) “ I uas waong ” 

Indirect Govind says (or vaill saj) that he 'vas wrong 

325 If the reporting verb is in the past tense, the verb 
in the reported speech must also be in the past tense 

Diiect Goaand said, “/(7« right ” 

Indirect Goaand said that lu was nght 

326 If the direct speech contains a past indefinite 
tense or a past imperfect tense, in the indirect speech tliey 
must generally be changed to the past perfect and the past 
perfect continuous, respectu ely 

He said, " I saw him minning awaig becomes lie said (that) he 
had seen him unining a'uay So He said, “/ was tending -then she 
called me," becomes He said (that) he had been reading when she 
called him 


When the reported speech contains a statement of a unia crsal truth 
tlic tense of the verb must not be changed He said, “ Honesty is the 
best policy) becomes He said that honesty is the best policy 



Ducct ICnshna said, “ 7 am sick ” 
Inditect ICnshna said that he was sick 
Direct I said, “ /will go ” 

Indirect /said that / would go 
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328 Pronouns of the second person m the direct speech 
are put into the same person as the pronoun u hich comes 
after the introductor)' verb ' as, 

Dutct Rarm Slid “ You ire MTOn^ ” " , 

Induect Rama told me tint 1 11 as -HTong 
Dttect Rama said to him, “You are a\rong ’’ 

Itidiicct Rama told him that he was wong 
Diuct Rama said to her, “ You are waong ” 

/Tndiiect Rama told her that she was tvrong 

Pronouns of the ihiid person in tlie direct speecli 
'remain tlie same in tlie indinct speech , as, 

Dirict Rama said to me, “ He is waong ” 

Indirect Rama told me that he was waong 


In the Indutct form ht nia\ refer either to Rama or to the person 
spoken of To atoid this doubt, the name or designation of the person 
refened to must be inserted The sentence should be “ he (Rama) ” or 
“ he (the speaker) ” 

No change of person is lequiied when the speech is reported to the 
person to whom it was first addressed, as, 

Diiect Goaind said to you, “ Yon ate nght ” 

Indirect Goiind told you that jiwr iveie nght 


330 Obsen'e that in all the above examples the verb 
said in the direct becomes told in the indirect Said may, 
hoavet'er, be used in tlie indirect narration In “ Rama 
said to me tliat I was wrong,” said is quite correct If told 
be used then the preposipon to must be omitted “He said 
me,” and “ He told to me ” are both wrong Told cannot 
be used as the reporting verb in direct narration 


EXERCISE LIII 

Turn the following sentences into the indirect form — 

I said to him, “ Tlic w eather is stormj ” I said to him, “ The journey 
wall be long ” Tlie master said to the bojs, “ A pnze wall be gnen to 
the most diligent ” Pilate said, “Wliat I ha\e wntten, I have waatten ” 
M\ brother said, “I have been very' ill ” His sister exclaimed, “My 
book has been lost ” You said, “ I am going ” You said to me, “ You 
and he are going ' You said to him, “ You are going ” You say, “ I 
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'im going ” You siy to me, “ You arc going ” Tlic chairrmn said 
“ M} nulhonty r\as publicly (juestionecl ” lie leplied, “ I cannot admit 
tint ” He said to me, “I found jour book ” You saj, “ I will come ” 
Wc sa), “He anil come ” I said to liim, “I helped jou seacial times ” 
We said aesterday, “We anil come” I said to him, “I haae much 
pleasure in granting )oiir request ” I said to her, “ All }our faults will 
be pardoned if jou confess them ” The Bible says, “ The avaj of trans- 
gressors IS hard ” 

Tum into the direct form — 

Goaand said that he had read that book Tlie master told jou lha' 
jou might go He asked aa hat he could do to help me The iiierchan 
said that jou had ordered all these articles John asked James to Ic; 
him knoaa aahat had passed Tlie magistrate said that he aaas sorrj tc 
be obliged to take such nieasuies lie enquired aahat he had done tlu 
previous day He told the peon that he had been robbed by his servant 


j 331 In Questions the introductory verbs in the direci 
jkpeech should be replaced in the indirect by some verl 
expressing interrogation and a conjunctive adverb, tv her 
necessarj' , as, 

Direct Goaind said to mo, “ \\ hat do )ou want ’ ” 

htdinct Govind asked me what I wanted 

Diiect Rama said to Goaind, “ Is this sum right ’ ” 

r j -r. , !/■ the sum aaas nght 

Indirect Rama (TJiIirii Goaind 1 , ,, ,, 

t 'cluthei llic sum aa as nglit 

From this it aaill be seen tliat aahen the verb ask introduces a queslioi 
aahicli requiies;)W or no for an answer, it must be followed, not b} that 
but bj ^or svhether In other cases no conjunction follows it 


332 Rule XXXVII — When a verb in the Imperativt 
Mood has to be changed into the indincl nat ration, considu 
whetJur it expresses a command or an entreaty 01 simply i 
friendly address, and substitute for the reporting verb on 
which conveys the idea expressed by the imperative 
Direct Ihe master said to liis servant, “ Do the work ” 

Indirect The master ordered (commanded or told) his servant to d( 
the aa ork 

Direct Tlie beggar to the gentleman, "Help me to get somi 
emplojinent ” 

Indirect The beggar entreated (or prayed or begged) the gentleniai 
to help him to get some employment 
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Direct JI} fncnd said to me, ” Consider m3 ^\ork nnd 513 ^vh•^t 30U 
think of It ” 

Indirect M3 friend ashed me to consider his work niid 533’ what 
I thought of It 

Dirict He said to him, “ Stop a moment ' ” 

Indirect He asked him to stop a moment 

333 ^ question and a command are often combined in 
one speech 

Direct He said to him icr\ angnb, “ \Vh3 ha\c \ou come ’ Haic I 
not told 3011 never to sec 1113 face ogam ^ Leave the room ” 

Indirect He a'^ked him ver\ angn^ vvh3 he had come, and whether 
he liad not told him never to see his face Pgam, and he ordered him to 
leav e the room 

334 The reporting \crb may need to be similarly j 
changdd, m a few'^thcr instances 

Direct Turning to luh fncnd he s ud, “ And thou, too, farew cU ” 
Indirect Tiinung to hf^ fncnd he bade him, too, farewell 
Direct I said to him, “ Heie, tal^c vour book ' ” 

Indirect I called to him to take his book 

Direct He said, “ Alas, how foolish I have been ” ' 

Indirect He exclaimed wath sorrow tint he had been vety foolish, or. 
He acknowledged with sorrow how foolish he had been 

Direct He said to him, “ Please lend me tint book a inomcnt ” 
Indirect He asked him kind^ to lend him tint book a moment 
Direct He said, “ Let us divide Uie boot3 amongst ourselves ” 
Indirect He proposed that tlie3r should divide the boot3 amongst 
themselves 

Direct He said to me, “ I thank 30U for all 30U have done ” 

Indirect He told me tint he thanked me for all I had done , or 
more idiomatically. He thaifked me for all I had done 

Direct He said to me, “Would 3011 like to go^” I said “ Cer- 
tamh ” *•-- 

Indirect He asked me if I should like to go I said I certainlv 
should ^ 

335 Triierjcrtives, Vocalizes, &c , that can onl} be used 
m addressing one directly, are left out in Indirect speech 

Direct He said, “Ha, mv fine fellow ' I wall have 30U hanged ” 
Indefinite He c Ued him a fine fellow, and said (th it) he would Inve 
him hanged 
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EXERCISE LIV 

Tmn the foUcnutiig into the htdvtcl fonn — 

He Slid lo him, “ Wlicre ^rc \ou going ^ ' He smd to me, “ ‘WHiicli 

ib the book jou hi e best ^ ” He said lo her, “ Do }ou Know all the 
subjects foi the es umnations ^ ” I said to him at once, “ Who told 5 on 
that ? ” -I said to him, “ hj did joii put \ ourself m dangoi ^ ^ Ihe 
king said to his attendants, “ Bnng to me all the tiaitors a on captured 
and put them to death bcfoie thej hare time to escape ’ He said, 
“How unlucky ate all appear to be'” He said, “Let us each try to 
help the man a little ” Ihe bcggai said to the lady, “ Pitj the sorrous 
of a jioor old man at hose trembling hmbs hate borne him lo tour 
door I ’’ Ihe beggar took the monej from her saying, “ M ly God leai ard 
aou>” I Slid to them, “Lelius do nothing till aae have heard the 
Icing’s rcplj ”, I said to him, “Thank jou, I shall not need ma' moie 
help ” ^ The governor said to them m rcplj, “lhank jou foi all the 
information you have given me I quite expected you would address me 
on this subject, and I aviU bear the matter m mind ” 


336 Words indicating nearness of lime or pldte in 
relation to the speaker must generally be changed when 
another person reports the speech 

Thus tto'v becomes then , this becomes that , here becomes then , cigo 
becomes before , thus becomes tn that wa) 

Ditect I said to bun, “ Do it now ” 

Indirect I told him to do it then 

Direct He said to me, “ I finished the avoik long ago ’ ’ 

Indirect He told me that he had finf^retl the aaoik long hefoh. 

Similarly change to day into that day, to me? tow into thi. ncM day, 
yeste? day laKo the day before (or the pieanous day'', bast night into the 
night hefoie (or ttie previous night), iSr’cr , (Sr’c 

337 But whenever the words of the speaker are reported 
at tlie same tune or place at whicli tiiey were spoken, the 
above words are not changed 

Direct Rama said to me, “ I will come to day ” 

Indirect Rama told me he would come to day (if quoted the same 
day), or, Rama told me he would come that day (if quoted any othei 
day) 

Similarly come must sometimes be changed into go 

Ditect He said to me, “ Come here ” 

Indirect He told me to come lieic, or He told me to go thcic, 
according to thd position of the speaker 
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EXERCISE LV 

Turn the follmving into the indirect form — 

He Slid to me, lie j on troubling me no\\ ? Go borne I vnll 

see }0u this e\i.iung ” He s-ud to us, “ I im sorr} tbit I filled to see 
10U \eslerda\, but I shall undoubtedlv be it leisure to morron ” lie 
Slid to them, “ Do it tlius if jou fill the lirel time, tr\ igim , jou will 
certiinly succeed at list” He said to me, “ Tliink jou for ill your 
help I should not hi%e finished the work till to morrow unless 50U hid 
been here ” The) replied, “ tjo to the mister now , we shall certiinlv 
tell lou nothing until jou hi\e seen him ” father said, “ Ha\e lOii 
finished jour lesson jet, nu bov ^ ” t, No,” 1 replied , “ this lesson is 
ver\ dilhcult I was trjiiig to do it jcsterdi\, but did not succeed ” 
“Xe\Lrmmd," said mj fuller, “\oii will be all the better for trying 
L%en if jou dc not succeed 

Correct the foUmviug sentenas — 

Tlie teacher told jou sit down The mitter told that 1 wall let the 
bo\s go home 1 told him to isk his master can I see I sud him to 
come with me He said me go He told that I will come I heaid 
him to ask her that win sou not run away ’ I told her that she do not 
o])cn the door I said that wlij jou were not diligent ^ Go\and said 
that w c arc to staj here 

Ttint the folhnmng into the direct form — 

He said that liis mother w as just then absent from home, but that 1 
should not on th it account defer mj msii, as she would without doubt 
return in a few da\s 

The joung oflieer said that he was as old as the prime minister of 
England, and thought Inm'clf as capable of commanding a ship as that 
nnmstei w is of goierniiig the ‘'tatc 

He asked me when I intended to le nc Calciilla I told him as that 
\as the da\ of examination, I could not ka\e then , but hoped to do so 
next da\ 


338 Rule XXXVIir — In Negative Sentences the 
negt/ui not is plaad hehvun the auxiltarj and the pniiiipal 
V()b , .ts, I do not like him 

Jhe abort is the usual fonn In some cases, especialle in poetry, the 
aiivilinv do IS not used, md the iiegatwc is placed aftci the xcib , is, he 
spol e nut a wool 

In is'ciiue senlcnecs^ with the verb to be the negative is plated 
between the vcib and its complement, as he is not here 

Ihr negative precedes the infinitno, as, 1 lold Inin not to be afi ud 
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339 The negatne and interrogative fonns are combined 
b} placing the noininatuc and not after tlic au\ili<irj , as. 
Do vie not lovc^ WJien there is no aii\ihar}, ihej are 
placed after tiie verb , as, Lo\e ivi ml ? 

If llic snsivcr pnen Ihc \crh followiiip must be llie njltimatm 

If ibe nnswer pi\cn is «o, the serb folloinnp must be llic 

340 B) llie insertion or omission of the negatne the 
asker of a question intimates hts o«n Ichif on ,the matter 
asked about, and the answer w'hich lie therefore (\ptits to 
receive 

Hss he alwnjs been here in good lime ? 

Has he not 'ilwij's been here in good time ? 

The second form would be used if the spcskcr behesed he had and 
expected the answer, Yes llic first if ht bcbc\cd he had not uul 
expected Uie answer, yVo, or if he was wholK in doubt 
Has ht not gone ? (I thin! he must hast) 

Has he gone ’ (I hoped lie would staj all <la\) 

Arc jou not late ’ (M) clotl sajsjouaic) 

Arc jou late ’ (M) dock sajs 30U arc in good time) 

Is mj meaning not ckar ? {It seems clear tnoiigh to me) 

Is inj iiitaning ckar ? (I rather ftar )ou do not lind it so) 


EXERCISE LVl 

Parse //;r foIloiVing scnltuces — 

Am I not doing mj best ’ I ha\t not scin him I do not 1 now the man 
Is he not coming to morrow? Ma\ he not go with us? I was not 
going to tal c him Had I not seen it, I should not base bthtroti it 
bhall )ou not be wntiiig ’ No, I shall not 

Correct ihe folloivuig sentences — 

)ou not wTite to me ’ Did jou not tell him ’ (Ans ) \es, I 
did not Did he not meet jou jesterdav ’ (Ans J No, he d/d meet 
me Wh) jou not go aw 4 ? WHij thej will not come ’ Can the 
bo) not read ? (Ans ) Yes, he cannot 

Furn ihc foUcnving stnUnces into i/u negative form — 

I am hopeful Hic\ arc going home He sent the horse aesterdaa 
Ihc king IS jealous of his jimne minister Jins is well wntten I had 
intended to go IIc was killed in the battle M\ biolher wiote tint 
Do a oil understand the question ^ Ha\c \oii mone) ^ 
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THE ADVERB 

341 Rule XXXIX — Adverbs ijtiahfy H rbs, Acfjtciwes, 
and olhr Ad^trbs , as He acts mhh , This is 7’ttv large, 
He ran /oo quiekh 

A j)hn=e or chuv; Ins often llic force of in itherb , is, I left him t?t 
l! t <^atden , Wc "lined qrouml shp In ittp , Jf liui I came he told me 
buch cxiiressiom lie cillccl Adverbial Phrases or Clauses, bcciusc 
the) modify the \crbb to whieh tlic\ ire ittielicd 

Such phriscs or eliuses ini\ them'^ehes be modified b\ mother 
idrerb, ithieii is sometimes, tliouf^h mcorrectU, liKen is modiftiiif; the 
preposition or conjunction He i\ liked across India He \\ liked right 
actosshdia His house is the top of the hill His house is cifxc//j' 
on the top of the f ill 1 will come sofun ^ on send fot nu I will come 
orilp -ihn^oii Si)id for nu Jn such eises the meinmjj modified b\ the 
id\erb is eonliiiietl m the entire ad-.tihial phrase or claitst, and not in 
the preposition or coiijtinetion ilone 

342 Some common words are citiicr adjcctncs or 
ndierbs ]n old English the adverb was often formed 
from the adjecliic b) adding e , as, soft, softc The e was 
dropped, and then both had the <5amc form Loud, hard, 
fast, long, higli, wide, much, little, iSrc , arc both adverbs 
and adjcctncs I lie manner in which they arc used 
determines to which part of speech they belong 

Adjcctncs should not be usi.d is idrerbs, nor nheibs is idjeclnes, 
IS, S-Vitt sun", for S~ii,llv sung , He spoke \cr) mean of him, for, Jle 
spoke \er\ nuanh of limi 

Jn the CISC of iiilrinsitnc serbs of incomplete prcdicition the comple 
meiit IS sometimes taken for in id\cib, and wiitten so ‘'Hie rose 
snielK sweeth,” is in error It should be, " Tlic rose smells sweet ” 
Sueithimy a siibjcctne complement qualifies the subject, eosi 

With trinsitwe serbs idserbs should be used, is, I receitcd him 
'laimly In the follow iii" cvimplcs the mciiimg differs aecordiii" to 
the pirt of speech used 

I found the road eaiy, i e , not difficult to walk on 

I found the loid lasih, 1 1 , found it without difiicultj 

343 Two negatives arc cciunalent to an afTirmativc 
(oltenarfw/ ont j , as, // n not unjust , If is h no vuans 
unhappj 
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344 Some adverbs are followed by corresponding 
ad\erbs, as, Here — there where — there, when — then, 

never — nor , rather — tljan , not only — but also, &c 
Hi.re we are suncnng from drou"lit, there w iter is abimcl ml WTien 
the Government is strong, then are the people safe I will never Mcld 
the point, nor even discuss it He would rather die than betiav Ins 
trust He is ICing, not oiilj m name, but also in pow cr 


EXERCISE LVII 
Ihe follmving SdihniLS — 

The inhabitants fought veiy bravely , but their enemies were so 
greatly supenor m numbers, that they were speedilv compdlcd to 
iLtreal Hiis exercise is iicilly and correctly wnltcii Ihe foice of 
instinct IS very strongly shown by tlic mode in whicli main birds build 
their nests riiere cannot be anything more insignificant thin vanity 

Correct Ihe following senlcnccs — 

The garden is lU laid out, but the situation is remaikablc good If 
the letter is not bad written, send it lie speaks very- beautiful 
Newton lived in a manner agiecablv to the dictates of piety No man 
could have acted noblci I am wonderful delighted with it Suitably 
to his condition was the behaviour he always exinbited 1 he nver Hows 
lapid The youth has boon careful brought up He acts veiy sensible 
on most occasions, but he behaved most nicrilonous on the last 


Position or thf Adytrh 

345 Rule XL — Adverbs an gi/urallj’ placid close lo 
ihe words which they qualify, as, Virj' good, He 
acted wisily 

346 Adverbs are usually placed — 

(1) Before adjectives or other adverbs, as, loo hot , vny 
badly written 

(2) After intransitive verbs, as, I laughed heart th 

(j) Usually after the object of a transitive verb, as. He 
paid them Ubnally 

(4) Between the principal verb and the auMliary' or 
between two atixilianes , as, He has readily consented , It 
nas often been mv lot 
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HS 

Sometimes the adverb is placed before the verb, as, he wdlhngly 
granted their request 

The adverb should not separate the verb and its object He told his 
tale pLasingly , not, He told pleasingly his tale 

When an adverb qualifies a whole sentence or is used emphaticallj , it 
IS generallj placed first, as. Unfortunately, he had excited the Queen's 
displcasine , Nevei nas a man so used 

347 The adverbs always, jtever, often, somctwies, are 
usually placed before the verbs they qualify, e\cept the 
verb to be , as, Ht always uses the piiicst style , He often talks 
foolishly , He is never at home Enough follows the vv ord it 
qualifies , as, good enough 

348 Without great care in placing the adverb properly 
a vv rong meaning may be given to a sentence, or it may be 
rendered ambiguous Only, nietely, solely, chiefly, and a few 
others require special attention They are ginetally placed 
immediately before the word they qualify 

In the sentence “ He only lived for their sakes,” the meaning is that 
he did not do anything else for their sakes “ He lived only for their 
sakes,” means that he lived for this one reason ‘‘He lived for their 
Sakes only," means that he lived for nobod) else’s sake Only at the 
end of a sentence often has a disparaging signification “He gave a 
rupee only," implies that moie might have been expected 


EXERCISE LVIIl 

Correct the following sentences — 

The master taught very well the bov He renounced for ever his 
country Thev intended to cany fartlier their operations Jilelvalle 
proposed to invate back the Inng Nelson attacked most courageousl) 
the enemy’s fleet 

I am only left England has only possessions in South Afnca 
Italy has every gift of God, not freedom only He is cautious not to 
give offence properly He is seldom or ever in his place It is not mv 
intention to compel, but to advase you He only regards not lus health, 
but his reputation I wall not go be he never so pressing 

Give the different meanings of the following sentences — 

Only he promised a book He only promised a book He promised 
only a boolr He only hved for their salves He lived only for their 
sakes He hved for their sakes only 

I 
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THE PREPOSITION 

349 Rule XLI — Prepositions govern ihe Objective 
Case, as, Pie i\ent frotn Madras lo Calcutta 

The object of i preposition is lliercfoie either n noun or some word or 
rvords that take tlie place of a noun, as a noun claaise, S.C In many 
cases, howe\er, a preposition appeals to govern an adacrb, as in the 
common phrases, foi ever, at once, hefoie now, &.C Such expiessions 
have a single and defimte meaning, and are leally compound ad\cibs 

350 Prepositions generally stand before the words 
they govern, but whether before or after, they bliould always 
be placed as near to them as possible 

In inteiTogatne and relative sentences m familial style, the preposition 
IS often placed at the end, as. What could it proceed Ihisis 

tlie person whom I gave it to 

The preposition is most frequently placed at the end when the relative 
IS omitted , as. It was a thing I was used to {to which I was used) It 
must also be placed at the end when that is used for whom , as. The 
person that I gave it to The objective is sometimes placed first for 
emphasis , as. Such conduct I am at a loss to account foi 

351 Prepositions sometimes form compounds with 
verbs, as, to sunk at, to pick up, &c Such expressions 
should be parsed as Pi eposiitonal Vetbs 

352 The prepositions foi, f 10111, in, on, are often 
omitted before nouns of place 01 time , as, I will cause it 
to ram (for) forty days 

Prepositions should not be inserted wheie they aie not wanted Tlie 
w ord to IS often omitted in English where it w ould be used in the Indian 
V eniaculars He told to me, ought to be. He told me 

Prepositions should not be omitted where Sjmtav requires them I 
came to speak vou, ought to be, I came to speak to jmu I can depend 
your piomise, ought to be, I can depend upon your promise 

353 When two prepositions are used with the same 
noun, the noun is usually placed after the first, and the 
pronoun representing it after the second , as, He walked 
up the hill and round it, not. He walked up the hill and 
round the hill, nor pet, up and round the hill But up and 
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dawn ihe lull would be correct if we meant up and down 
stiewl iinits 

354 In IS used before tlie names of countries, districts, 
and hrge cities, at, before the names of small towns and 
villages, as, He is m England, in Cah utla , He lives a! 
Scrainpore tn Bengal 

355 To usuall}’ denotes ntoiwn towards , as. He went to 
Calcutta In the sentence, Ce3don lies to the south of 
India, to denotes that Ccvlon is hyond India Travancore 
IS to the south of India, should be, in the south of India 

356 With often denotes the instniniutt, and by the 
doti , as. This was written by me 7 utth a quill 

357 Since, as a preposition, signifies from It is 
placed before a noun or jihrase denoting some point of 
time, never before a noun or phrase denoting a petiod of 
time It IS also preceded by a verb in the pnstnt pufut 
tense , as. The school has been closed May I am 
unwell smcc three weeks, should read, I have bun unwell fot 
three weeks But since is correctly used when we speak 
of an iiitenal between a past fi\ed point of tune and the 
present time , as, I have been unwell since Friday 

358 At, like since, denotes a point of time , in, a portion 
of time, as. He left at six o’clock, He will come in the 
evening In an hour, means at the end of an hour , within 
an hour, before the end of an hour 

359 For (m the sense of during) denotes n portion of 
time It may be used with any tense except the present 
imperfect I am studying English since two years, ought to 
be, 1 have been studying English for two years 

360 From, denoting a point of tune, may be used w ith 
all the tenses, but must be followed by to, till, or until , as, 
I attended fiom the ist to the 20th of this month 
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EXERCISE LIX 
Parse the follmiAng sentences — 

To -wnoTi did jou give the letter which I sent ^ Paper did no;. come 
uilo use until the t elfth centurn Temperance, bi fortifying the mind 
and body, leads to Lajjpine^=; If we Tit. i our.ches, mth aHonrim 
pedeetjons and failings, in a just hghv, tie shall rather be su-pnsed at 
our fjojing so many good things, »han dL=conten*ed becau=e there a'c 
ant t hich t e vant Be no* otercomc b ht injures \ou meet mtb, 
E-o as to pursue revenge, b the disas'crs o'" 1 fe so as to sink into 
despair, by ihe ctil esamplea o'” the i orlJ, so as to follow them into sin 
Otercorae injures b forgitcne>s; , duasters, b- for'itude evil cvnmples, 
b firmness of principle *is toa sat so, I shall go Unless tou irv 
you ill no., succeed He is industrious, and consequenll' he is 
successful Always try to speal distinctlt I may be atvay, but I 
cannot tell yet. 

Correct ihe following senknees — 

She I am pleased unth, bat no vnth he Excep' thon, I have none 
to help me He laid the blame on sonae one, I knot not t ho of the 
pant They gladly of themseltes made up the ransom Belt een you 
and I there is much mischief m it 

Is it me tou mean to compare him with ’ The Turks t ere the next 
people t ho the Russians made v ar against You surelt kno v not who 
you speak to He is whoUj unacquainted tnth, and consequentit in- 
capable of expla nmg, the pnnciples of the Art Ore of the conspirators 
trrote to, and informed the Emperor of, the darng scheme 

Give me a little of salt I failed m last December Mt father regretted 
for mt leaving I will go on to-momow Linen wha* I tell tnj 
There is no u=e of talking He refused to alie^ from hts decision My 
bmther went Bombat I saw him m this week Send to me some 
monet He showed fat our upon me This horse is t orb forty rupee- 
He went to Madras He was laded tmh his horse Thet =pent Six 
months at Bengal He Lve, at London I hate no seen nim from a 
long time Come after a week I cut it b a knife Is Cetlon in the 
south or we=t of India ' I am a candidate from four mon hs It rained 
a moming une Tndat etemng he will leaie to- Bomoat I send you 
this letter ■"ith Gotind Tiie t hole uiand was otermn wnth the 
mtaders It is after a long time that ton have come to school 

The speech did not a/fonl no mformatjon It is not no uncanmon 
thing ,He affirmed that he would not on no account grant the request 
I hate not done nothing that should bnng blame upon me 1 cannot 
remember no hing about it Xoibing never afTeifs me like that 
M'c must nOt e-'-pect to find s'udt agreeable alv ays The field 
hating been tilled o'’ten, will ticld a good crop Men’s tiews are 
s rangdy altered by skilful hints some imes 

Rama tcry s’o I t ls= The following sentence cannot but be 
posnblt unders’ood I hope not much to tire tho=e whom I shall not 
happen to ple-ue The’ proposed to share equally the fnut These 
onmious ha e been ht\<i generally in etery age. 
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361 Rule XLII — Cntam -voids and phrases vmst ht 
follcnud by patliatlar puposifions 

Although otlier prepositions may, m other connections, 
rxpre'^s preciscli the same meaning, they inn), .iccording to 
tlic idiom of the language be quite inadmisbible after a 
particular iiord 

362 .Some words arc followed b\ different preposi- 
tions to express different meanings The following arc 
some of the principal examples — 


Abliorrenci. of (kccil 
^Miliotenl /,) ihc feelings 
'^Abidcfti sslUcnicnl •V' 
i^cAbniind ti or '< 1//1 li\ mg things s/ 
, 111 cspcflitnt 

‘^Ab-enl yjro/w school s/ 

Absohe /iP!/i 1 piomise 
Absorbed trt thought 
Abstun /ront food 
Acccrle fo 1 request 
Accept of -I f'i\our 
Acccpnbic So -1 person 
Access /<) n house 
Accompinicd dy s friend 

,, ifi ml expedition 

//; nccoid 1 pc ’■son or tiling 
^ 7 b occord to s person 
Accord-mcc -i Uh the rules 
Accoiding to promise 
Accountsblc to his mister for 
tlic monel 
Accuse of 1 cnnic 
\ccusctl h\ 1 jlCISOIl 
Vccustomcd to tc idling 
Acqminl i lih 1 pci --on or tiling 
Acquiesce lu 1 decision 
Acquit of blimc 
( Adapted to i tiling 

,, fo> 1 pillpObC 
Addicted to ojUinn i. 

Adequate to 1 Mint 
Adlicre to i piiqiosc 
Ad] iccnl to the cit^ 

Adminlion of 1 person 
Admit of excuse 
Admonished of 1 fiiill 
,, hy ■s. person 


Adorn -nth flowers 
Adiinligc of his ib'cncc 
,, crotr Ills opponent 
Adicr-'C to tlic propos'd 
Aflcction for 1 person or thing 
Aflmilc -nth i jicison or thing 
b^t utn two 

Afflicted utlh blindness 
Afnid of punishincnt 
Agree amon^ thcnisch es 
,, to 1 jiropos il 
„ -Lit ft 1 jicrson 

Agrecibk to one s w ishes 
Agreement bit-ietn them 
Ann at 1 thing 
Alfin to [iity 
Alinned at the sight 
Alien to the subject 
Ahcnilc f/om 1 fiicnd 
Alight fioin 1 hoi-se 
„ on the ground 
at the door 
Able to the risl 
Allunec '>.tHt 1 piili 
Allied to 1 thing 
,, wit ft 1 [lerson 

Allotted to cieli 
Allow iblc for 1 pet son 
Allude to his conduct 
Altcimtc 'vitfi something else 
Am i 7 cd at 1 jiroposil 
AmbiUoiis of glor) 

Amount to 1 hundred 
Angiy at i thing 
„ -with 1 person 
Aunojed at 1 ih ng 
„ nnih I jierson 
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Answer of s. person 
,, to jour nime 
„ fo] Ins neglect 
Antidote agamst poison 
Antip^tlij to 1 tiling 
Anxiety abotit a thing 
„ for his safety 
Apart fro7n anj thing 
^ Appeal to tlie High Court 
,, against the decision 
Applv to a pel son for a thing 
A]ipoint to a situation 
Apprchensui, oy danger 
<tAppnse of his loss 
i^Appropnate to the occasion 
— Approve lyiiis conduct 
Amve at a place, in a carnage 
“i-^Vscnbe to him the honour 
/ ^Vshamed of his conduct 
Ask for a thing 
, of a person 
Assent to a proposal 
Associate suith a person 
Assure him of safcti 
Astonished at his impudence 
Atone to a person 
„ fot a fault 
Attend to (listen) upon (uait) 
Attendance at court 

,, upon a person 
Altcntiie to a teacher 
Ai 111 oneself of the cliancc 
Aicise to a tiling 
Avert danger fiom a jierson 
Awaie oj 1ns iiitcnlion 
y ickn ard in Icamuig 
Banish ftoni the countiy 
Bare of clothes 
- Bathe in \\ atcr 
Bear itith a pcison 
Beg a person 
,, foi bread 

Bclicie in Ills truthfulness 
Belong to a person 
Bent on going 
Bereaved of his wife 
Beset 'L'lth danger 
Bestow a thing ubon a person 
Betray to the cncniv 
„ into his hands 


“tBeware of the dog 
Blame for failure 
Blmd to his danger 
„ o/aneje 
Blush at the sight 
„ for his conduct 
Boast of skiU 
Borrow of at fiom a fnend 
Bound in honour 
,, by cveij tie 
Biiv a thing of a person 
Call upon 01 on a person 
„ at the oflice 
, fpt. the paicel 
Capable of an action 
Capacity^; thought 
Caie forms life 
Care <y \ our books 
Careless ^or about the lesult 
Carp at the ansvi er 
Catch at a stiaw 
' Caution against a thing 
Cautious ofinc 
Cavil at Ins speech 
Cede to Geiin inv 
Celebrated fo> braveiy 
Certain of success 
Charge him •nth crime 
Charge the cost to him 
Cheat a pci son lyiiis money 
Cleanse y/ow sin 
Clear of debt 
Close (adj ) to the liver 
Close (verb) tvith the oiler 
Coincide 'otth Ins opinion 
Combine 'oith the cnemv 
Commit to mcmorv 
Committed against the law 
Common to old and v oung 
Compare a thing with another 
(likeness) 

„ a thing to another (con- 
trast) 

Compatible -i ith safet j 
Compensate iiim for his vvoik 
Compete 7 ilh a jitrson 
,, for a prize 
Competent for the office 
Complain ofi peison or thing 
„ about a person or thing 
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Complain io i person, against i 
pel sun 

Comply w it/i 1 request 
Composed q/" metal 
Conceal fmn wcw 
Co iccmed at or ahout an event 
„ for lus halay 

,, m tire eiimc 

Concur 'nth a person 
,, r« on opinion 

Condemned i'a death fu muider 
t ondolc 'Lith a per'-on 
ConduLC ta health 
Confer 'nth a person 
, about a thimj 
„ a favour i pcr'on 
Confess to a fault 
Conhde t)i a peron 

,, a secret to a person 
C onhdent of vactoiy 
Confined to bed 
t onfirmed in the a]ipomtmcnt 
1 ( onfonnablc to lule 
Confront a iierson -i ith Ins 
accusers 

Congonnl to one s tastes 
C onfpnttilatc him on hi-, in image 
Connect 'vith what goes before 
Connive at a crime 
Consent to the plan 
( onsequent tfon the proceeding 
Consist q/" metal 

,, :n causes oi lesiills 
Consistent -nth a statement 
f onsult -f th your father 
Contend a ith or against a person 
,, yhr or aJci/f a thing 
Content 'i'lth his jnv 
Contrary to his orders 
Conversant 7 uith a person 
Conv erse rt ith a person 
„ on a subject 
Convance ofenox 
Copy ft om a book 
Correspond 'nth i pe'rson 
,, about a siilijcct 

,, to an object 

Count on or upon an event 
Cure a person of a disease 
Deaf to advice 


Deal 'vtih a person 
„ in nee, sugar 
Decide on oi upon a plan 
Defective in strength 
Defer to liis opinion 
Deficient in sense 
Dcfoniied tit bodv 
Defraud a person of Ins dues 
Delight til his compuiv 
Delighted 'oith the ofler 
Demand op a person 
Demur to the elnrgc 
Depart f/oin a place 
Depend upon one's efforts 
Dejirivc a peison of a thing 
Dcrncil f/orn SaiisKrit 
Dcrogite f/vm one s lepntation 
Dciogatoiy to one’s good name 
Descnjitive of the place 
Dcseiaing of priise 
Designed foi use 
Dcsnou> of g un 
Desist flow the elnse 
Despan of siKeess 
Destitute of food 
Dcstiiietive of Ii ippiness 
Determine upoi going 
Detract ftvm Ins good mine 
Devolve on or upon a person 
Die q/" hanger, fy thesvvoid 
Differ from a pci son 
,, on a subject 
,, VI ojunions 
Dilfcrcncc things 
Dilficiiltv in an attempt 
Diligent in business 
Diminution of eomfort 
Disagree ~vith i person 
Disagreeable to a person 
Disappointed of a thing (not 
leeeivod) 

„ in a thing (ic 

ccived but not 
satisfactory ) 

„ infh or in a per 

son 

Disapprove n/ conduct 
Discharge f/om seiviec 
Discourage from an attempt 
Discouragement to virtue 
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' Dislike to labour 
Dispense ivith his help 
Displeased viith his sen ant 
■- Dispute with a person about a 
thing 

Dissent ft om an opinion 
Distinct the other 
Distrustlul of\as courage 
Divide between tivo, among maxiy 
Doubt one’s honesty 
'''Due to aiant of care 
N'Eager for a thing 
„ in Its pursuit 
liasy of approach 
Effective war 

Elicit ftom a person 
Eligible for ofEce 
Embitteied against a person 
Emboldened by success 
Enimcnt for sfoU 
Emulous of fame 
Enamoured of-x person 
Encouragement to viiliic 
Encroach on or upon a possession 
Endeared to a person 
Endeaaour after a thing 
V Endowed with beauty 
Endued uith virtue 
Engage tn business 
,, to "x person 
Engraacd on brass 
Enjoin upon a person 
Enlarge upon the subject 
Enlist tn the aimj 
— Enter upon a course 
„ into one’s plans 
Entitled to a seat 
Em eloped in fog 
Emious ly^’liis success 
En\’3' (noun) at his success 
^l^qual to the other 
vf Escape from jail 
Essential to health 
r stimatcd at its pioper worth 
E \act from a jicrson 
E xcel in drawang 
1 XLcpt iyah) from pa\anent 
Exception to a rule 

against a jicrson 
' Exchange horses iLith nn. 


Excluded from society 
Exclusion e/ anything 
Excuse a person from attendance 
Excuse for absence 
Exempt from duty 
Expel ftom school 
Expensn e in dress 
Exposed to danger 
Expostulate with a peison 
Extricate ftom a difficulty 
Exult in a success 
„ ffver a peison 
in one’s purpose 
„ ^success 
v/ Fall under suspicion 
)) from the roof 
„ into error 
„ on ox jtpojtjxa. enemy 
„ fn love 

” wi th a proposal 
,, among thiev es 
Familiar with the book 
Fatal to anything 
F'avourable to his washes 
Favoured with your company 
Fawn (\erb) upon a person 
Feed on grass (intraiis ) 

„ with coin (trails ) 

Feel for the poor 
hcrtile in resource 
Find out the cause 
Finish with a song 
hit for a purpose 
Fond of {xmt 
Foreign to a purpose 
Forgetful of his duty 
Jrcc from blame 
Frown upon a person or thing 
Full (^SOITOW 
Gilted with skill 
Glad of, at tlie result 
Glance at an object 
,, ovet a page 
Gloiy in victory 
Grasp at a shadow 
Grateful to a jicrson 
Greedy of, aftcj nehes 
Gneie at or foi an eient 
, fo! 1 person 
tiiumhlc at tlic change 
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Ginrd against or fioni dinf;er 
Guill) 0/ nwrdLr 
HippLii /// T p)ice 
,, ai 1 lime 

,, /AT ]icnon 

Hcilcd di'-ci'C 
Hide /roin 1 jierson 
Jlinl til i 1 )L c 111-L 
Hope for belter times 
] furtful (o iiu tiling 
Hiish up the tnlc 
Ignonnl of '\ subject 
111 ftp fc\er 

llliistritue of the subject 
Inimcrsed in pleisiiie 
'Z Impilicnt j:;/control 

.1 ]fc^ps\nicnl 
,, a/.dchs 
Impelled In [intlc 
Inijiertincnt to Iii< tcschcr 
Impose upvi n jicrsoii 
Impress t tiling upon t peison 
Impute to a person 
Inecntise to Irbour 
Inclined to idleness 
Included ut the list 
Inclusi'e of nil clniges 
Inculcate vp><m a person 
Indebted to 1 per-on 
,, in 1 large sum 
Independent 0/ help 
Indicative of displeasure 
IndifTcrcnt to fame 
Indignant (u tbcmsuU 
Indulgent to Ins children 
Infected -.nth ih=easc 
Infer from premises 
Infested ~!tth snaKcs 
Inflict punishment on him 
Influence o-'ii or '^ith a person 
,, on Ins conducl 
Infonn a pcison of a ihing 
„ ai^atnst a jicison 
Infringe on his rights 
Initiate into cninc 
Inscpanhlc ftom one mother 
Insinuate into one's fuour 
Insist upon pavment 
Intent upon his work 
Imerltre with his rights 


Tnlimatc ~otth a person 
Introduce to a person 
Introduced into a thing 
Inirmlc upon a per-on 
,, mill eompoimd 

Inured to Inidship 
Inveigh aoaiiist eiime 
Invest ruth aiiUiont> 

, tn land 

v'Invite to a mainagc 
Involved in disgiai t 
Irrelevant to the question 
Incspcctivc of the result 
Icaloiis n/'his nghts 
Jest at danger 
Jam -oith a person 
Judge of a pci'son In ins lelions 
Know of anv thing 
1 ame of a leg 
Lament fo> his onlv «on 
1 augh at him fot Ins foil} 
lavish of moiie} 

Liable to abuse 
„ for the loss 
Listen to a pcison 
,, to or fm 1 sound 
Lost to a sense of slnmc 
M idc of wood foi a pm pose 
iiT} one person to anoihci 
Marlvr forn cause, to i disease 
Meddle rrtih the w atch 
Meditate upon a question 
Meet rvith a refusal 
Militate as^ainst an ojnnion 
Mindful pf\\\-~ piomise 
Moiini for a person 
Moved at the sight 
,, fy his passions 
„ to IcaiS) 

„ ruth env} 

JIunnur at or against a [icrson 
Naturil to 1 bo} 

Lcccssai'} to success 

,, for the puiposc 
NccessUv o/thecise 
,, foi his going 
'^Ivced (noun) of or foi a thing 
rn attendance 
Obedient to his teachers 
Object (verb) to a demand 
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^ Obliged to him for i gift 
Obscnance ^the Sabbath 
Occur to 1 pel son 
Odious to a person 
Offend against a rule 
Officnle foi another 
,, in a post 
I ''Open to objection 
-^Opposed to fact 
Overcome ait/i sleeji 
0\er\v helmed loit/i joy 
Parallel to the first 
Part with his money 
Partake of food 
Partial to his friend 
Pass by a spot 
„ oner a fault 
Passion fo) gambhng 
Peculiar to the country 
Pemtent for his conduct 
'J Persea ere tn study 
Persist in a course 
Pertam to a subject 
Play at cricket 
„ on the harp 
Polite in his manners 
„ to all 

Popular for his kindness 
„ with his companions 
'Possessed ofw ealth 

„ with an idea 
Praj for a blessing 
Precious to the o\\ ner 
Preferable to the first 
Prefixed to the papei 
Prejudice against a person 
Prepai ed for tlie u orst 
Prepared against an ea ent 
Preparatory to going 
Presume upon his good nature 
Pretext for absence 
Prea ent from coming 
Previous to his death 
Profit by the transaction 
Profitable to the oaaaier 
Prohibit from giaang 
^ Prone to deceit 
Proper for the occasion 
Protest against the course 
Proud o/’his position 


Proaade for a persort 
„ with a thing 
„ against a danger 
Put up with abuse 
Qualified for office 
Quaiael with a pel son 
Questioned on the subject 
Quick at accounts 
Rebel against the long 
Recede f> om Ins position 
Reckless py danger 
Reckon on a profit 
Reconciled to a loss 

,, with an enemy 
Recoaer foin feaer 
Reduce to a state 
Refer to Ins letter 
ReframykoOT an action 
Regard for a person, to our 
neighbour 

Reign ovo the country 
Rejoice at a thing 
,, "vith a person 
Relation to a matter 
Relations with a person 
Re\\e\e from the task 
Relish yhraaork 
Rely on or upon a promise or 
person 

Remind a person ofti thing 
Remiss in duty 
Remit to England 
Remote fi om home 
■^Remove from the post 
Repent of a deed 
Repine at misfortune 
Replete with luxury 
Repla to a letter 
Reproach him for his faults 
Require of a person 
Rescue fiom danger 
Resigned to his lot 
Resolve upon a course 
Resort to trickery 
'•'Respect (noun) for a person 
„ q/" a matter 

Respond to an "mpeal 
Restore to an office 
Result (\erb) fiom carelessness 
„ (noun) of the ex imination 
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EXERCISES 

Correct ihc fnllmmug <!tnliiiccs — 

LX — I itn tiled uilh Ins id\icL Gne nii instnncc for a proper 
noun I ln\c n desne upon tint To vlucli lie complied He had 
IicLii nppl 3 inq to tins post I ^\'ls imdc ncqminted of Ins loss J he 
proposd was agreed bv the others Never be guilty for mdeness Such 
behaviour is unworthj to joii She is afraid by a dog We are now 
accustomed with these inconveniences lie is resolved of going to 
Bangaloic She had fallen to the well He has profited from my Joss 
1 wholly dissent wath Ins ojiinion, and shall never be reconciled with it 
What we did was stnctlv tonforniable wiih our instructions He has a 
gical resemblance of Ins father, and especially’ in his abhorrence against 
deceit He is so eager for the pursuit of the object, that there is much 
diflinilty of making him attend on anything else As a page, he had to 
attend to Ins lady, who was glad at his services This is quite adapted 
for common use He has as much reason to be angrv at him as at me 
He should never be angry with trifles He ordered for me to be tal cn 
m Mysore Rama Iras a great resemblance with Ins father We have 
far too mans of caaminations to be conducive of success If I was to 
listen on what voii sav I should go to home at once I cminot refrain to 
say that I believe on Ins innocence in the enme bv which he is charged 
You must apologise with him of \our rematk I do not 1 now what was 
the matter to you that you should act such a strange wav I stayed to 
a large hotel when I was at Calcutta He increased with height so 
quicklv tint ho grew out all his clothes To finish a dispute in heaping 
abuse at youi antagonist is likely do more harm on v ourself than on iiiiii 
As you made an e.\ception of the rule on my brothers favour I hope 
you will also make one for mine 

Insert suitable prepositions tn the follmviuq scntuices 

LXI — Ihc statement was opposed fact, and he insisted its 

withdrawal To oflcnd a rule custom is not a sm, but to 

persist It IS foolish It is often wise pass the laults 

odiers, but make liglit one’s owai is follv A clau=c was 

introduced the Bill the mover which chaiged the cost 

the action the owners The tliief was charged stealing a 

watch Tliework devolved vour brother, but Rama was cicdited 

the success achieved The giil is so intent her bool th it she 

IS deaf every sound The sea has encroached the land and 

now our house is danger being sw cpt aw av She has endeared 

herself all Wliy can he not count your help ? We should 

bear the foibles our neighbours, and refrain jiassing 

judgment them Tlic boy was bent going school, and 

as he was short money his lunch, I gave mm some Your 

tutor complained me your idleness The bill is inclusive 

all charges freight and storage To draw attention your 

doings was quite foreign my purpose It is not difficult 

impose a simpleton Are you not grateful him his help ? 
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LXII— I an- igno-ant the matter discu'sion AH £:oods 

included the hs» ^ hich ^our su’ecjon is made ire incruasctl 

pnce Tint pindil iS mfe-*ed bcorpion- lOur letter I 

infer tha’ 10^ arc n ii't’v.c mv h'-o liC Parents 'hoald impress 

Jic-' children ’he need i"du=»n Jie\ underf'tc I 

canno conp^ tour request for I do not app ore ihe p'rijCn 

I recnenL in hit" conduces healih IVciious his dcith Mr 

Sm"! ne-i Br.-.’ot ard the ma igemcnl of the frms bit-nncss 

dcTOhcd nim Su-pised ^n^ lu-m affair-, the banker 

Mit! drcii tue conte-c and dc\o cd his cnerp. hi- uork Tne- 

sold e- nu the ni' he aimed A m scr shr.nks parur^ 

hi- mo'-ci Hie nn'^e ion i d ne i- open objection- 

In’in s patron K makes him indiffc'c k phasu'cs il e 

kina so }K)p ila" his dassma-cs N04. ail erois success a c 

desC~~n£t p~use Tue o^e loce ihich wonls n’'e 

u’ cred r'’en detmets (he p’~'i=e thci wee meant express 

To die Uung-r is ro* 1 di-^jr-'Cw, b^ to lue Jie proce^Js 

fraud IS a erme It is no- C3S\ 'o el '•it 11 fnnatron a taciturn man 

Keq> dea- deb* and be rrt intimate men evil repu e 

He Is Cfrca- need someone to qmde him the manigcmen’ 

h,i esui'e, ivho will rot onli Veep him wnisung his monu 

bat •’Iso pro ect h m designing men 

LXIII — lour path is be-et danger unless \our companion con 

boa- mo'c slndl ihan I gi\e him crtKbt Agrte.iblv m\ 

partners w-shcs 1 inrs'eJ ins'ant pivmenl our claim 

Jml If \oa wart to be gooa terms thiL fellow lou must 

smile his evil deeds Your plan is open objection, irrespectue 

ll e fact that if it fails \ou will lie liable d'>mages fii s 

carnage is designed use good roads onli The 1 ouse 1 s 

coi cealcs’ anew the hill The candidate was confident 

ncton and refused retire the conies- M\ failier is ncli 

uouses order to be nd nil rcspon'ibiliU this 

ma’ -cr I agreed the course be insisted He is assured 

m\ m ere^t his p-ogres-, and mj constant regard him 

Ti > (femonds his time are so great that we haie to bo content 

len u-tle his comnanv Tiie groom rode tlie horse con'ra’a 

his master s ogle's As 1 am not con%er=anl the facts the 

case, and aou lia\e acted m\ consent, I refuse to be responsible 

an\ \va% the consequences Hatred is mconsic ent lo\e 

Attend cour le-soas* The ve-t^l wns attacked pirate^ 

Submit tlie accounts m\ cashier Thu mo her is pmud her 

son's success Js ?>Ir Strong qualified the post ^ Our exemption 

taw ion IS clue no merit our own I he bo\ w is 

expelled scl ool ilis-rust is destruc ice happiness It is not 

al vavs possible ag’^ee cacr\ one A dispute his manager 

a tnfle ended -he la*le’-s dismiscal ^^an\ vernacular words 

are denied Sansknl Tn to dial the dnitr the facts 

the accident co’isequcnce his bad liehanour he w as excluded 

his club -’nd shunned his former fnends 
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THE CONJUNCTION 

363 Rule XLIII — Co-ordmative Conjunctions 

conned words, phrases, or sentences, of the same lank or 
class, Subordinative Conjunctions connect sentences 
only, one of whuh is suboiJinatv to tht ollui 

In “Birds Hyind fishes swim” llicic sic two sentences of igual laiiL 
Such a sentence is called Compound In “Be diligent lest )oii fnl ” 
there are also two sentenees hut one is plainl) snboidiii ite to tlie otlicr 
Such a sentence is called Compio 

Co oidinaiiit C oiijiiiutums \w\) eonncct — 

(1) Independent Sentences niahni" a compound sentence, as, 
Jtoise ftl but y r^nt /tome safit} 

(2) Nouns 01 Pronouns, as, I call hemen and taith towiUiess, 
He and / travelled together 

(3) Verbs, as, Ihev fought 'veA~i.<on 

(4) Adjectives , as, 1 le w is a gnat and good man 

(5) Adverbs, as riic n\ or (low s j/o- /i am\ silently 

(6) Phrases , as. On the m tuntam and n ilu 7 alky the ram fell 

364 Rule XLIV — JJo/ds coniiiLttd b\ a conjunction must 
he of the same class, and in tlu same construction veils 
in the same mood and tense, nouns and Jnonouns in the 
same case , as. Ho and sin arc liappy , He loves and obeys 
his father. He lovtd and obtjod Ins father, He was very 
charitable, and foinuhd a liospital 

When verbs connected b) a conjunction aic in dilTercnt circumstances, 
thej mav be m diflercnt moods and tenses, the subject being generall}, 
blit not alwajs lepcated, as. The steamet aimed in good time last 
month, but it is late this month 

WHien sevcial particulars arc spoken of coUectivclj or scparatclj, and, 
or, or nor, is usuallj jnefixed to the last onlj , as, He eats, dnnls, and 
sleeps , He netlhet eats, dunks, not sleeps 

365 The auxiliary verb is often omitted after if, lest, 
though, until, (S:c , as. If he sell it, I cannot prevent him 
XQ. , If he should sell, <S:c Some of these conjunctions, and 
also that, are themsebes often omitted, as, Wue he not 
blind, he would acknowledge it xq , If he wtte not, &:c He 
knows (that) / must sell 
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366 Since, as a conjunction, signifies from which time 
It IS followed b}' a verb in the past indtfimte tense, and is 
preceded bj a Acrb in the pusent indefinite or pnsuit pii feet 
tense, and by a noun denoting some pci lod of time — not a 
point of time , as, TJiree montlis have gone since my brotlier 
left It IS now a ) ear since it happened 

367 Than follows adjectives in the comparative, and 
also rather and other, as, I would have the hook rathei than 
the pic tint 

A Pronoun after than or as either agrees waOi a \erb, or is governed 
by a a erb or preposition understood , as, He ts itnsei than I (am) , She 
lorved him mote than (she lored) me 

368 Certain conjunctions are used in pairs, and are 
called Correlative Conjunctions , as, 

Exthei , 01 — It u as either the man or the \s oman 
Nettlui, nor — He wall neither go nor sta\ 

Unuthei , 01 — Whether lie agrees or not, it must be done 

Though, yet — Though thej paid him well, yet vas he unfaithful 

As, as — As cleai as the sun 

Af, so — As IS the child, so is the man 

So, as — He is not so attentive as he w as 

So, that — He was so determined, that nothing could persuade him 
Both, and — It is both cheap and good 
If, then — ^If ) ou sav him, then I \aeld the point 
Because, theiefoie — Because he sinned, therefore he is unhappy 
In poetr)', or is often used instead of eithu and not instead of 
neither , as, “ Oi by the lazy Scluldt or ivandemig Po ” Not and 
never are also sometimes dius used , as. He nevci tues not stofs to test 


EXERCISE LXIV 
Parse the follmmng sentences — 

When blessed vatli health and prospenty ue should cultivate an 
humble and a compassionate disposition Speak Imt, the void, and I 
am ready Never sport vnth pain in any of youi aimisements, nor tieat 
ey ejL the meanest insect vatli wanton cruelty If w e knew how much the 
pleasures of this life deceive and betiaj then unhappy votanes, and 
leflected on the disappointments in pursuit, the dissatisfaction in enjov 
ment, or the uncertainty of possession, which everjaihere attend them 
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•we should cease to be enamoured of these bnttle and transient ]oys, and 
should TOsely fix our heaits on those nrtuous attainments, uhich tlie 
woild can n^her guc noi take awaj 

Correct the following tt ro) s — 

He railed against both ) on and I Did I not u am } ou, and 
begged }ou to be prudent They would neither attend tliemselies, nor 
sufleied others to do so The day is approaching and hastens upon us 
in which we must give an account of oui stewaidship Scotland and 
thee did each m oilier liv e Whether he buy s, or sell, oi exchanges, he 
discovers the same probity If he understands his business and attend 
to It, he ought to succeed 

I am two years older than her I would ralhei be a good scholar as 
a wealthy rajah He attended to no other pursuit but that of cultivating 
flowers I am certain it was no other than the jinnce, than who none 
loolvs more commanding 

It wall improve neither the mind or delight the imagination He is in 
the habit both of wilting sermons as well as plays He is as good, if 
not better, than him Neithei the good or the bad are fiee from 
leverses It is of no consequence vihelliei he goes noi stays I must be 
so plain to tell you that it is not the case His sight has become so 
w eak as he can see only indistinctly 


THE INTERJECTION 

369 An Interjection is a word used independently 
It lias no grammatical connection with any part of the 
sentence m w Inch it is found, and is not strictly a part of 
die sentence at all 

j- The boy, oh' where was he? 

< 2 Alas ' for the victims of the disaster 

' In thus swiftly and emphatically giving utterance to an 
emotion, an interjection sometimes seems to compress into 
a syllable what might be, though with much less force, 
expressed in a sentence , as. 

Oh, for the touch of a vanislied hand ' 

How I wish I could feel again the touch, &.C 

370 The interjection Oh or Ah is very frequ'^ntly used 
with a Nominative of addnss , but when the pronoun of 
address is in the first person, the objiciive and not the 
noinmatn e is used , as, Ah me • Oh thou ! Oh ye ' 
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PROMISCUOUS EXERCISES 
Errors to be corrultd 

LXV — These kind of pleasures relax the mind He speaks as he 
was in a pasMon llic statements are so suspicious as that they require 
much attention He made as wise piostilis as ant one, Iiim only 
excepted I am the man who approacsof silutaia (Iiscijiliiie, and who 
recommend it to others Whosoeser \ou send, I shall welcome Do 
jou kno i who I mean ^ flic rain has been nioie imin rsil this monsoon 
llian lost Sh^ which relics onl> on her l)Laut\ shows ijrcil want of 
undcrslandiii'i He is more bold md ener"clic, but not as wise and 
stud ou-, as ins brother The work w,as much better executed b) Ins 
brother than he He would not do it himself nor let me do it I lie 
advanceme It of both were remarkable \csterdi\ rninerl hcaiih , but 
lodii is clear and hot Both him and me should coinph to \our 
request Lnlcss he ajiplics more he will never be leam-d il he was to 
come, It would aflord us ple-asurc Litlicr lionoui or nelies is souolil 
She and him arexerx unlnppih connected 

Tills adjective, vou see we canT admit 
But changed to ri.i/n, wall make it jiist and fit 

LXVI — WTiat the heart or the imagination dicta'c, (lows rcadilj 
\ ou wall find the remark in the ’-eeond or third pages Brofes-mg 
regard and to act dificrenllv m irl a base mind Ihe woiiiai was 
speaking to the man, who so greaMv e celled in her ncedlcworl llie 
amiv was ordered to embark with the iitmovt dispatch , few dajs after 
thev haderl ihc} came to an eiigageiiic it with the cneniv He was not 
cut off b\ the sword, but there being no v aier, he died for thirst 

Tlie fur sev, whose task is not to mingle in the allairs of public liL, 
have Its own jiarl assigned it Hiis carnage is p-cfcrablc and chcajici 
than the oJier He has eaten no food nor drank no w atcr this two dajs 
I was afraid I would lose mv moiiev Bashfulne^s and iinjiudence 
oiiglit to be equallv avoided, this rendenng ns objects of jntv tltat of 
aversion Tlie iiiotioiis of a vortex and a whirlw ind is pcrfectlv similar 

LXVII —In proportion as either of these qualities predominate, the 
language is inipi,rfeet Be hoiit't, nor take no shape nor semblance of 
disguise Unle-s he liavi more government of hisself, he will alwavs be 
discontented c have applied to the collector, m addition to the 

judge s interest To comjiilc a dictioiiarv seems, of all othei-s, least 

practicable m a state of bhiidiu ss Of all the essavs, mine has the fewer 
faults It would have aflorded me no jilcosjire, if 1 couM perform it 
1 intend to live suitable with mv situation 1 lie king and the tvrant 
are of verv different charactc's, the one niles Ins people bj laws to 
which thev consent, the other bj his absolute will ami pover this 
is called freedom, tint tvraiinj Iheie is no incensed person so 
daspersie, but he ea mo* piovide a 1 nife or jiisiol, if he be inclined to 
applv them I sliall be glad when 1 inivc to mv louriicv’s end I 

received a parcel containing all of lhackcraj’s and Diel ens’ woiks 
At 
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LXVIII — He IS a Nero, who is another name for cruelty He had a 
great taste of these studies , and therefore improied much with them 
l^cheheu profited of every’ circumstance The objects of a divme and 
human legislator are very different You seem to have a prejudice at 
me Bad qualities sometimes "we ovciniled remarkably to ajffect a good 
end There are manv more shimng quahties m the mind, but none so 
useful as discretion It is not calculated neither for his present comfort, 
or intended for his future happiness From the chaiacter of those who 
you associate vvath, vour own wall be estunated The child who we saw 
yesterday is judiciously managed In tracing of his historv, we discover 
little w orthy of imitation By dommeenng on all his subjects, he lost 
his kingdom This w as occasioned by sw ervang out of the path of duty 
He went out a captain, but returned a general Tlic bellows is not 
good for nothing , there is a hole in its side He speaks through his 
sleep Upon this subject he thought otherwise from liira Power often 
prevails upon right 

LXIX — ^It is an error to say that the aloe blooms but once every 
hundred year He has shot fifteen braces m one day Bread-and 
butter are wholesome He valued greatly the favour tlie queen had 
granted to him The nee is high paced just now, and so is the fish 
He and you can only succeed if you persevere The friends and pursuits 
who please him most are not of servace to his reputation Bv such a 
temptation hive that, many a youth has fallen He spoke in a so 
affectionate manner tliat I could not but listen to him Not few 
churches were burnt down in the fire of London, but more houses 
The enemv does not regard such a force which we can bang into the 
field Deceit is the meaner of any vace, and only can be chenshed bv a 
depraved mind Lion and tiger, and such carnivorous animals, are 
more fiercer than the graminivorous Such friend as has acted the part 
he did should be gratcfrill) chenshed Dishonesty' of Thessahaiis was 
proverbial Few arc wase enough to prefer useful reproof before 
treacherous praise 

LXX — tVlio did you expect to have seen here ^ I was neither con 
sidenng James nor John when I did it I have neither gold or silver 
I wash to lav dowai A remarkable fine horse As neither Rama or 
Govand are going, let you and I go I saw the secietaiv and treasurer, 
and they examined my accounts Of all other nations, England is the 
gieatest He told you and I that I wall come '\\^lom do you suppose 
was going to go for it’ There was no one but her m the room 
Neidier of these bovs have learned to read quick Every member of our 
families hav e been mt-oduced to each odier The people in the room 
was divided into gioups I waatc a letter that I might have an answer 
Neither y ou oi me are mv itcd Whom w as this meant for ’ They aU 
penshed for thirst How much did his father send liim to town vvath ? 
He rode sevcial dnvang a herd of oxen on horseback before him I have 
no occasion of vour semces He divided his properiv between his four 
sons He plunged into and swum across llie nver That remark is un 
w ortliv’ notice A fleet of twenty gunboats were seen Tlie public is 
respectfully infoianed Hy love and esteem for him remains unaltered 
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ANALYSIS OF SENTENCES. 

371. A Sentence is any number of irords having a 
complete meamng , as, The s>jul U'—er die: 

Tne -roTis From nnee to vee do cot fc-Ti a seciecce, oecaase 
the secse is incomplete But the vc^, “From tirtce to vice, the 
p-Dg-ess IS gradnsl, ’ fomi a sentence, ’becacse they have a complete 
meaning 

The hreoHrg up o'" a sentence iclO its parts to snov" hoT they are 
related to each o Tier, is caliea .ts Analysis 

372 ery sentence consists of two parts — the Subject 
and the Predicate 

The Subject is the person or thing spoken of 
The Predicate is what is said about the subject. 

Thus m the sentence, “Ram falls,” rair is the Sabject, and_/a/ir 
the Predicate The subject is tee answer to the ccesuoa made by 
puiting ic&j or zrhxt be'tre the verb 

Sentences are of three ^ds — Simple, Complex, and 
Compound. 

I.— THE SIMPLE SENTENXE 

373 A Simple Sentence contains only one subject 
and one predicate , as. Birds sing. 

A snrple seimnce contains cml\ ort ginte verb If a seri*ei:ce 
coniams mom than one gmte verb, it is either onrflex or corrpytird 
A jin U ve*o IS one Lnnted fay nmrbe', person ic. A oarticinle Cfr 
ar mfimtive mood mert net be in.stake-1 for a predicate. The fownsr is 
to be treated as an adjisim^ die latter as a rsu" 

I The Subject 

374. The Subject must be a noun or some wo^d or 
words used in place of a noun * 
fi) A Kctm- Rama came. Where iS Gc^nd ? 

{at A Pronoun. He asm': Tty .rent a^-av 

fjj An Adjective m^ed as a Noum The ts are harp" 

(4) Gerund cr Veroal Nona. ti<djnng ^haslaij. 
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(5) An Infinitive To lie is mean 

(6) A Phrase Well begun is half done 

In infinitive sentences the subject is often omitted , as, Run—mn 
(you) 

Nouns m the locative are not the subject Knslina, may Raitw. 
come ’ Here Rama is the subject 

In some cases, it, tins, and that are mere proaasional subjects, the real 
subject coming afteni ards , as* It is mj' ambition to succeed The 
subject IS to succeed 

Geneiallv, lioweier, except in mterrogabie senRaces, the subject is 
placed before tlie predicate 


EXERCISE LXXl 

Pomt out the Subjects and Predicates in the following 
sentences 

Caesar defeated Pompej Sin leads to rum The rainy season 
follows the hot season Tlie earth is round Painbng is one of the Fine 
Arts He gave me a rupee lu 1066 A D William the Conqueror 
invaded England The a alley of the Ganges is lerj fertile Hie 
righteous sh'dl flourish as the palm tree Blessed are the pure in heart 
Da\ and night at the equator are of equal length Glass is transparent 
He ought to go home boy is learmng English To succeed, jou 

must be diligent To ret im good for eval is noble Professmg regard 
and acting differently, m aks a base mmd 


Af"juncts to the Subject 

375 As the subject must be eitlier a noun or some 

word or w’ord*: which can take the place of a noun, it 
follows that til its adjuncts must be either adjectives or 
words which can take the place of adjectives All adjuncts 
to the subji ct of a sentence must be attiilutive \ 

In the ccntence. Diligent scholars learn, w’e hate — '''' — v’ 

Simple Subject I Adjunct I Pitdicate 

Scholars | Diligent | Learn 

376 Attributive adjuncts are of eight kinds, viz — 

(il An Adjective Coorf mill is wholesome 

12) A Noun or Pronoun in Apposition William the Conqueror 
died The king himself was there 
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(3) A Noun or Pronoun in the Possessive Case Rama's book is 
lost , her dress is tom 

( 4 ) A Prepositional Phrase The house on thu hill w-is sold 

(5) An Adjectival Phrase A judge, unjusl t/i Ins comluct, is 
degpised 

(6) A Participle or Participial Phrase The men, loalchtng, sw 
hiin^, Rann, hai uig i Lptahd his ItsMin, iient to his scit 

(7) An Infinitive or Infinitive Phrase Die insest course — to 
leave — did not occur to liini 

(8) A combination of two or more of the above Goinnd's best 
dress is tom , Gcrvtnd's yonngei brother, being idle, failed 


EXERCISE LXXII 

Point out the Subjects and the Attributive Adjuncts in 
the following sentences, and state the kind in each case — 

■Wisdom’s ^la^s are pleasantness PEvil communic Uions coirupt good 
manners Denial of a fault doubles it Eierj day in tlij life is a leaf 
in thy historj A little WTong done to another is a great uTong done to 
oursehes The sense of duty is a great gift One hour to-da\ is -worth 
two to-morrow Die elTort to succeed wall be crowned with success 
All men think all men mortal but themsehes AVe forgne our fnends 
their faults The lightning stmek him dead Dope spnngs eternal m 
the human breast The captain’s child, si\ jears of age, was drowned 
To be happi wathbut fnends is impossible Universal pity for the 
suffenng was the motive of his life /No man wath a proper sense of 
duty would neglect his parents Knowledge acquired wathout effort is 
seldom of much value Attempting to please everybodv he pleased 
nobody To jump out Of bed at the first moment of waking is easy 
enough to some people Havang been censured for idleness, he resolved 
to do better 


The Predicate 


377 The Predicate consists of tlic word or w ords by 
which something is stated conceining the subject The 
predicate always contains a finite verb 


378 The simple predicate includes onlj the verb , as, 
The fire bums The complete predicate includes the verb / 
and all its adjuncts , as. The fire burns brightly in they'" 
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Some intnnsitne verbs express m tliemsches a full meaning Such 
are called verbs of compute predicatwn , as, Birds sing 

Other intransitive vcibs require some word or vioids to be added to 
mahe the meaning complete, and are therefore called verbs of incomphte 
predication What is thus added to such verbs is colled the Com- 
plement , os. Gold IS htavy , The horse seuns stiong The complement 
of an intransitive verb is olvvajs attributive to the subject, and is there 
fore called a subjective complement 

To the pnncipal verb of the above class Except when it denotes 
existence, as, God is, it always requires i complement Other verbs of 
incomplete predication are appear, seem, become, gtcvi, lire, look, &c ^ 
Such verbs are sometimes colled copulative (uniting), as they do not 
mohe complete sense of themselves 

Factitive veibs in the passive voice are also verbs of incomplete 
ptedication, and require a subjective complement , os. The pnnee was 
crowned king 

379 In sentences in which the verb is intransitive the 
predicate may consist of the following — 

(1) A Verb alone Rivers jlcnu 

(2) A Verb woth a Noun or Pronoun Rama is a Uacher 

(3) A Verb and Adjective The coohe is idU 

{4) A Verb and an Adverb My books aie here 

(5) A Verb and an Infinitive He came to leant 

(6) Verb and Participle Govind went running 

(7) A Verb and a Phrase Tlie house is m exctllent order 


EXERCISE LXXIII 

Divide each of the following sentences into Subject and 
Predicate Point out any Attributive Adjuncts to the 
subjects, and any Verbal Complements — 

The stars twaiilJe Lord Lansdovvne became Viceroy He is in good 
health It is I The man was of great size Tlie way w os long To 
try IS the w aj to succeed A thing of beaut} is a joy for ever He is 
poor Was he happy ? Hie wily thief w as caught at lost The ram 
ceased The moon is shining bnghtl} Rama appears to be diligent 
The timber is yonder The poor widow came w eeping Rain seldom 
falls at Aden Tlie public librar} in Manchester seems to be the largest 
m the North of England The nver flowang dovvoi tlie mountain side 
loolcs like a silver tliread Through his untinng industry and devoUon 
to study he became one of the most learned men of his day 
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The Object, or Completion of the Predicate 

380 When tlie predicate verb is transitive, it has an 
Object, as, Wellington defeated Napoleon 

The Object is slncllj a part of the predicate, since, wth all its 
adjuncts, it belongs to the group of words bj unich some statement 
regarding the subject is made But on account of its importance, it is 
treated as a separate part of a sentence 

The Object is a noun or some -word or words used as equiaalent to a 
noun 

381 The object in a simple sentence ma-^ be 

(1) A Noun or Pronoun Fishermen catch fish , He shot hivt 

(2) An Adjective used as a Noun We should pity the poor 

(3) A Gerund Goiand likes teadttig 

{4) An Infinitive Team to labour 

(5) A Phrase The aakd promised to attimi to the viatUr 

382 The object may be enlarged, like the subject , by 

(1) An Adjective The hunter caught a large deer 

(2) A Noun or Pronoun in apposition I loiew Govind, your 
ht Other 

(3) A Noun or Pronoun in the possessive case ICnshna lost 
Rama's books , He sold his house 

(4) A Participle I lieard you talking 

(5) An Infinitive He has a house to let 

(6) A Participial Phrase I saw him running m tin. fidd 

(7) An Infinitive Phrase The teacher told Rama the couise to be 
follou'ed by him 

(8) A Prepositional Phrase I saw the owner of the field 

(9) A combination of the above I found the boys playing in the 
latge compound 

383 Some transitive v'erbs take two objects One re- 
lating to a thing IS called the Direct Object, the other 
relating to a person is called the Indirect Object 

Tne mducct object may occur after aerbs of giving, piomising, 
refusing, tdling, &c , as. His father gave him a book This is some- 
times called the datvic object It maj, or may not, be preceded by the 
preposition to 

384 Verbs of making, appointing, wishing, &c , are 
called Factitive Verbs A factitive verb requires a com- 
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plement, which is sometimes called the Factitive Object 
A factitne complement to a lerb in the actne -voice is 
objidiic, to a -verb in the passne \oice subjulive 
The factitive complement maj be 

(1) All adjt-cti-Le , A woicl of pi use maizes him happy 

(2) A noun , Thej made him 1 mg 

(3) K participle. He kept me 

(4) An injinitize , Fear made him run 

(5) Kphiase , The news pliuiged him into the deepest dish ess 


EXERCISE LXXIV 

Name and describe I he Objects in the following, and saj’ of 
what each consists — 

We wished him much joy The sailor taught him swamming The 
fo\ paid the crow great attention Cats love to he baslong 111 the sun 
Through an Alpine village passed a jouth A soldier’s death thou hast 
boldlj died I saw the boys plavnng at cricket Leaves have their time 
to fall We should try to help the sicklj poor Ihej ate four npe 
mangoes The poor w Oman has no money to pay for her food He 
praised him for his couiage There is a fine old tree in the garden 
He taught me to speak English I found lum reading m the hbrary 
Give me an ounce of civet, good apothecary He built a wall six 
feet high 

We ought carefull) to avoid putting temptation in the waj of others 
He did not oppose his son’s going to sea Practice makes all tilings 
easy He promised to send me a copy of his latest volume I wash 
you good mormng Lord Roberts was appointed Commander-m Chief 
of the army Cnminals are observed to grow more anxious as their 
tnal approaches He seems to have made a very foohsh choice 


The Extension of the Predicate 

385 The Predicate is always a verb It may be 
, enlarged, extended, or modified by an adv'erb or any word 
or words equivalent to an adverb Such extensions are 
called Adverbial Adjuncts to the predicate 

Adverbial Adjuncts to the Predicate may be 

(1) An Adverb Tlie soldier died ir<7Tc/)' 

(2) An Adverbial Phrase Govmd studies nma and then 

(3) A Prepositional Phrase He wall come in an hour 
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(^) An Adverbial Objective The\ vnlKcd three vitles 

(5) A Gerundial Infinitive I slnll tij to follo-v 

(0) An Infinitive Phrase GoMnd went to bnitgsoim. fapa 
(7) A Participle Go\iiul cunc /1/////1//17 

(,S) A Participial Phrase 1 ■'an linn stundtur- nt the door 
(q) An Absolute Phrase Jhi i/ori hazing stunk six, we set out, 
7 u till )ou tin truth, 1 Ihink him dishonest 

3S6 The abo\c classification is according to Grannnar 
The} may also be arranged according to distinction in 
thought 

Tlic following arc examples 

(1) Time I studied there thue Mats 

(2) Place I came /torn Cahutta 

(3) Magnitude lie went font mths , It measured 

(4) Manner lie wntLi -o/f 

(5) Agent Ihc defendant was represented hy hts zaltl 

(6) Instrument He was shin -nth thcs-coid 

(7) Cause He was di'inisscd fat tdUness 
(S) Purpose He w enl there fu a //i 


EXERCISE LXXV 

Point out the Adverbial Adjuncts in the following 
stntcnces and chiiuf them gramma tually — 

He was going to Agra His father died a xcar ago He Ins a 
cottage bj the =ea 'Wcamacdin lime lhc\ sailed along the coast 
1 could not speak for laughing I knocked twice We then marched 
forward He struck with all his might He built his house on a nsing 
ground He caught cold from not changing his damp clothes How' 
clexerh he talks' I have been a strangci in a strange land Ihcy 
worked day and night Ilaiing made these remarks, he sat dowai 

He continued m his enl course for over a jear At tint moment 
how aam did liis promises seem* We aic often deceixed b\ false 
appearances lo daj the goorl news has filled the ]icoplcwith gladness 
Sinful companions hare enticed him from the path of xirtue He made 
his statement twice oxer without the least xanation In all my 
wanderings I haxe exer found the greatest happiness in the cottage 
of the peasant After a little practice he xxill speak xxith greater ease 
When summer comes the dajs are longer If you xxill allow me I shill 
bell) you xvhen I haxe finished my lesson As the sun breaks througli a 
dart; cloud, so honoui shines tlirougli the meanest dress 
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Analysis of Simple Sentences 

387 In the analysis of a sentence we break it up into 
its grammatical parts in such a way as to shoAV the relation 
which these parts bear to each other The essential parts of 
every sentence are (i) a Subject, and (2) a Predicate- 
Verb A simple sentence has only one subject and one 
predicate-verb The subject, which must be a noun or 
noun-equivalent, may be enlarged by one or more Attri- 
butive Adjuncts If the predicate-verb be intransitive it 
may stand alone, or it may have a Subjective Com- 
plement If it be transitive and in the active voice it 
must have a Direct Object, and may have an Indirect 
Object, an Objective Complement, and one or more 
Adverbial Adjuncts Like the subject, the object must 
be a noun or noun-eqmvalent, and may be enlarged by one 
or more Attributive Adjuncts 

388 In analysing a simple sentence proceed as follows 

(1) Set down the subject of the sentence In imperiUve sentences 
this IS often not expiessed 

(2) Set doA\n the predicate-verb of the sentence This must be a 
finite ^erb, wdi number and person— not a participle or an infinite 

(3) If the %erb be transitu e and in the active voice, set down tlie 
direct object, and, if there be one, the indirect object If the verb 
be intransitive set down the complement, if there be one 

(4) Set dowm the attributive adjuncts to the subject 

(5) Set douTi tlic attributive adjuncts to the object 

(6) Set down the adverbial adjuncts to the predicate 

389 The following points should be carefully noted — 

lute) ) ogative sentences should be treated as asscitivt , as, Where are 

you going ^ should be analysed as. You are going wheie ^ 

Ihe noun or pronoun in an absolute clause is not to be confounded 
wath the subject of the sentence The raja haiing died, his sou 
succeeded lum 

Copulative 'verbs cannot alone form a predicate The nouns or 
adjectives with them, which tliey' connect with the subject, form part 
of the predicate , as, I am sot ty (pred ) 

Tlie mtioducloiy particle thete is reckoned wath adverbial extensions 
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3go Sentences may be anal} sed either in the Detailed 
Form or the Tabular Form Ihe former enables the 
sentence to be diiidcd to any extent, the latter has the 
great adiantage of dearness 

391 The folioinng is an example of the Detailed Form 

Sfotlnce — The -vat hie Rowans subihud ihe ■whole lotuttry with 
gnat rapidit) 

Kind of SranTF^cn — Simple 

Subject — Romans 

Attributiif Adjuncts to Subjict— (i) Tlie (2) warlike 

Predicxtf — Subdued 

Object — Counlrj 

AiTRiBUTnr Adjuncts to Object — (i) Tlie (2) whole 

Ad\erbdvl Adjuncts to Predicate — W ith great rapiditj 


392 The Tabular Anal} sis would be as follows 


subject 

PRFDlCATn. 

^ourL 

Attribut!T« 

Atljnnrts 

Finite 

\erb 

Compl'metiL 

Adverbial 

Adjnncts 

Olject 

HB 

Romini 

(Ulhe 
('’) warlike 

exibtSned 


Trith trent 
rapidity 

country 

(l)tbo 
(*•) whole 


393 Sometimes a simple graphic form is used, w-hich 
shows \er} clcarl} the dependence of the tarious parts of a 
sentence In this form the figure (i) is used to mark the 
subject, (2) to mark the predicate \erb, and the relation 
of part to part is indicated by hues , those show'ing an 
adtcrbial relation being placed below the words Thus — 


(I) (2) 


Tlie waihke Romans subdued the whole country with great rapidity 


One or two other examples may be gi\en of the anal} sis 
of simple sentences 
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EXERCISE LXXVI. 

Analyse the following sentences — ^ 

The battle of Marathon secured the bberty of Greece A ■wise son 
nnketh a glad father Ambition often puls men upon performing the 
meanest offices Tlie good alone are happj , .-A-n hour bice tlus may 
well dispHj the emptiness of human giandeur^ A desire to excel will 
stimulate to exertion I did gi\e the fellow a tnfle Tall oaks from 
little acorns grow Solomon, the son of DaMd, built the splendid temple 
at Jeiusalem Pnde, that nexer-failmg \ace of fools, is not ea^y 
defined To create creatures liable to wants, is to render them sus- 
ceptible of enjojanent By a w ise proaasion of Proaadence, the inferior 
animals have not the gift of speech The complaints of the old man 
excited the indignation of the bvstanders Ihe blow did the Saracen 
but aery little injuiy Then shook the hills by thunder laven 

The dog was named “Jack” bj mv little daughter Weaned wath 
our long fast, w'e determined to nsk the descent To climb the Jiigher 
pealvS IS at any time a dangerous thing To have to w’orlc hard for his 
dailj bread is no disgrace to any man All but he had gone I asked 
him his business quietly Diinng the early part of the day, dark clouds 
rose abo\ e the honzon London, tlie capital of the Bntish Empire, and 
tlie largest city m the world, is situated on tlie Thames, a nver in 
England A refined mind loa es to contemplate the w orlcs of Nature 
Hope, the balm of life, soothes us under etery misfortune 

All silently tlie little moon 
Drops down behind the slcy 

Him the Almighty Power 
Hurled headlong flaming from tlie etliereal skj% 

With hideous rum and combustion, dowai 
To bottomless perdition 

Night, sable goddess ' from her ebon throne, 

In ra3'less majesty now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o’er a slumbermg w orld 

To seek thee did I often rove 
Through woods and on the gicen 

Full many a gem of purest ray serene 
The daik, unfathomed caxes of ocean bear , 

Pull many a flow er is bom to blush unseen. 

And w aste its sw eetness on the desert air 

From the ale-house and the mn. 

Opening on the narrow street. 

Came the loud comavial din, >■ 

Singing, and applause of feet 

SilentK, one bj one, in the infinite meadows of hea\en. 

Blossomed the lovely stars, the foiget me-nots of the angels 
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II THE COMPLEX SENTENCE 

394 A Complex Sentence consists of a Principal 

Sentence with one or more Dependent or Subordinate 
Sentences, as, I shall see you hfore you leave , I am ver}' 
anxious ihal he should pass , Govind, tvlmn I met ytslerday, 
said that Ins bt other, who left Calcutta last ?noiith, had just 
returned i 

Tlie parts in ttahcs are the subordinate sentences Each sentence 
makes a complete sense , but the full }/iea?!tugoi a subordinate sentence 
IS not felt till it is jomed to the principal sentence A subordinate 
sentence is generally called a Clause ' 

• ^ 

395 Subordinate Sentences or Clauses are of three 
kinds Noun, Adjective, and Adverbial Clausis 

396 A Noun Clause is one uliich does the work of 
a noun A noun clause — 

(1) May form the Subject, as, Jilto hrole the glass cannot be 
ascertained 

(2) May form the Object , as. He said that you xvere wrong 

(3) Maj be in apposition to some other noun or pronoun as, The 
hope that he will he pard nied is now abandoned 

(4) ilaj be tlie Complement of a verb as, His behef was that 
Krishna would succeed 

(5) Maj be under the government of a preposition as. He sold lus 
horse for what lu gaie for it 

397 Noun clauses are joined to the pnncipal sentence 
by conjunctions, relative pronouns, or interrogatu es , as, 
that, who, what, svhcrt, when, how, &c That is often 
omitted before an objective clause I knou (that) he is 
nght 

398 An Adjective Clause does the work of an 
adjective It may — 

(1) Quality the Subject YIrwIio rcstiains his angi.m'f.xs,^ 

(2) Quahfv the Object Tliey ate all the fruit ilIiicH we had gathered 
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(3) Form part of the Complement of the ■verb Govmid is a boy 
vhom j, Ml taught 

(4) Form part of an Adverbial Adjunct to tlic verb Tlic captam 
went into the ship 'ilnch sathd a’taj 

An Adjective Clause can only be introduced by a 
relative pronoun or a relative adverb When the relative 
pronoun is in tlie objective case it is often omitted , as, Is 
that the bo\ (lohoiu) jou savv^ 

399 An Adverbial Clause is one vihich has the 
povv er of an adv erb 

It maj be attached to — 

(1) llie Subject To studj m/nw -ec is tiyang 

(2) Tlie Object He likes to plaj '■vJilu school ts ozit 

(3) Tlie Predicate 1 come 'tJun I can 

(4) A Participial Clause Having Imished mj work hefon he 
came, I could leave at once 

Adverbial Clauses are introduced by relativ e and interro- 
gatue adverbs 

400 Two or more subordinate clauses maj depend on 
the same principal sentence, as, Ihe carpenter 7 vho 7 n I 
paid lu-daj ran go home -i/tctt he liUs 

401 Sometimes one subordinate clause is contained 
within another , as, Krishna said he would come backru//?;; 
he had finished Ihe ivork 

402 When some portion of a subordinate clause is left 
out, the sentence is termed dhphcal , He is stronger than I 
(am strong) 

Anaiysis of Complex Spntinces 

403 In analysing complex sentences observe the 
following rules — 

(1) Find out first ihe pnnapal sentaice 

(2) Ascertain tin, dependent clauses To find them look out tlie 
fuutt verbs , each of them means a clause If a finite verb is understood, 
suppl) It 
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(3) Under the hcid, “ Sentences and Chuses,” wnlc out tlic sentences 
or cHuses in the order of prose If the\ nrc long, gi\e the first nnd last 
words, marking the omission b) asterisks 

(4) Find those clauses, if ant, which attach thcmschcs to the subject 
of the principal sentence 

(5) 1 ind those clatiscs, if ant , that belong to the object of the principal 
sentence, or to anj othci notin or pioiioiin in it 

(6) Look for the chuses that arc atlae'ied to the predicate of tlie 
principal sentence 

(7) Classift the clauses according to the /uulIidu tlic) discharge 
Does a clause stand for a noun Does it qiiahft i noun ’ Docs it 
limit a tcib ' 

(it) Pick out the connectitc woid bj whicli ant one clall^e is joined to 
another If understood, siipph it U hut etjual to //m/ r. //le/;, enters 
both into the piincipal sentence and the adjectite clause 

404 Jt should be noted that the gramniatical function 
of a clause is not in the least indicated b\ the connectite 
word which introduces it Either a noun clause or an 
adjectite clause may be introduced by a relatnc pronoun 
or adt erb , as 

I hate not'"hcard uho he n (noun) 

The thief, 'tho 'tas a sit-aut, is cauglit (adj ) 

I do not know 'iJun he has gone (noun) 

The place <>.heie it happenut is unknow n ( uij ) 

405 The tabular form is gencrall) preferable in the 
analysis of complex sentences On tlie next two pages a 
complete analysis of the following sentences is gitcn in 
tabular form — 

(1) To be content wath what is sufTiLient is tliL gieatcst riches, for lie 
who increases bis lachcs increases his taics 

(2) lliat man is wortliless who knows how to receitc a fatour, but 
not how to retuni one 

(3) General Waslimgton, who beheld all daj with imspeal ible 
anguish the useless slaughter of his brate troops, skilfully withdrew his 
armt, which was dispinted by defeat, from Long Island to New Yoil 
by night, under cot cr of a dense fog 

(4) Phis celebrated city, which contains many interesling objects, and 
IS frequented bt numerous pilgnms from all paUs of India, some of 
whom bnng talutble olfemigs, lies on the northern bank of the Ganges 



(x) To bo content with Pnncipal tent with m tbn 

what IS sufilcunt is vshntissufli j rritr^l 

thi greatest nehes cknt (inf iichis 
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fl) ('Vho knows) not Co-onlimtcwith (who) (who) (knows) not Jiowtorctnrn 

how to return one. (e) nn<l Adscr one 

sativc ndj to 
subject of { i) 
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EXERCISE EXXVII 

Analyse Ihe follcnowg complex sentences — 

'Uneas%’ lies the head tbit ^^ears a crown 

The seventy of this rcmaik I bore patientlj, because I knew that it 
was just 

Sii Isaac Newton w'as the first who showed that eaery ray of light 
from the sun consists of different colours 

^ Haaang \isited the house ailiere my grandfather was bom, we went 
round the town, whilst my father called upon his law 7 er 

When he was bom, who biought him up, how he li\ed, and whither 
he went after he w as lost sight of, we are not told 

As I w as going out with that resolution, I was met at the door by the 
captain of a ship with whom I had formerly some little acquamtance, 
and he agreed to be my compamon 

It was so hot in tlie a alley that we could not endure the gannents 
which we had found too thin when we were higher up among the mists 

Considenng that the saibject upon which he is engaged is quite new, 
he has really made great progress 

It IS interesting to notice how some minds seem almost to create them- 
sehes, sponging up under c\ery disadvantage, and working their sohtaiy 
but irresistible way through a thousand obstacles 
'' The part of the mill she liked best avas the topmost storey’, w’here w ere 
tlie great heaps of gram, which she could sit on and shde down 
continually 

Alas I the meanest herb that scents the gale, 

Tlie lowliest flower that blossoms in the a ale, 

Even when it dies, at spnng’s sweet call renew’s 
To second hfe its odours and its hues 

No flocks tint range the a alley, free. 

To slaughter I condemn , 

Taught by that poaaer that pities me, 

I leam to pity them 

And aahat delights can equal those 
That sUr the spint’s maa ard deeps. 

When one that loaes and luiows not, reaps 
A tmth from one that loaes and loiows 

See some strange comfort every’ state attend. 

And pnde, bestoaaed on all, a common fnend. 

See some fit passion every age supply , 

^ Hope traaels tlirough, nor quits us when aae die 

Let all the ends thou auns’t at be thy country’’s. 

Thy God’s and Truth’s 

111 fares the land, to hastening ills a prey. 

Where avealth accumulates and men decay 



ANALYSIS OF SENIENCES 


III THE COMPOUND SENTENCE 

406 A Co'MPOUND SE^TENCE Consists of two or more 
simple or complex sentences joined together by a con- 
junction or relative pronoun , as, My house was sold, a 7 id I 
left the count!}" , This is the book which I lost 

407 Each part of a compound sentence is in itself a 
comphte grammatical whole There is no interdependence, 
the two or more parts being co-otdinaie principal clauses In 
the majonty of cases they could equally nell be separate 
sentences, but being related in thought they are thrown 
together and united by a co-ordmative conjunction or a con- 
tmuative relative 

408 Compound sentences may be dmded into the 
following classes — Cumulative, Adversative, Illative, 
and Alternative 

409 In a cumulative sentence one clause is simply 
added to another , as, Govind rode and Rama walked | 

The conjunctions most frequent in cumulatne sentences are and} 
also, as -well as, besides, likeioise, inoieover, &,c 1 

Sometimes the conjunctions are omitted, and the co ordinate sentences! 
are separated bj commas or semicolons , as, I came, I saw, I conquered 
Such sentences aie sometimes said to be collate/ al, or placed side 
bj side 

410 In an adversative sentence one clause IS opposed 
to another, as. He could read, but he could not write 

The clnef adversatne conjunctions arc but, yet, still, howevei, ■neve/''\^ j 
tluless, on the othe/ hand, nohuithstanding I 

411 In an illative sentence one clause expresses the 

cause, and the other the effect of that cause , as. It rained 1 
heaa ilj , therefore w e w ent indoors ^ 

Tlie chief lUatne conjunctions are therefore, svhe/efo/e, consequently, ^ 
hence, accoi dingly, for, since, inasmuch as ' 

412 In an alternative sentence one statement or the 
other IS to be taken , as. Win this fight or die 
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Tlic conjunctions nrc either — or, or, else, othet-use Wliere botli 
statements are dcnict], iieitlu) — nor arc used 

413 Contracted Sentences arc those in which the 
repetition of subject or predicate is atoided by tlic use of a 
conjunction, as, I ga\{ money and (I gave) clothing, 
Eillicr t ou (must pa\ ) or I must pay 

Sometimes two or more nouns arc the conjoint subject , as, Rama 
and Krishna arc cousins Tlus is not a contracted sentence 

Analysis of Compound Sentences 

414 Compound Sentences are analysed as simple 
sentences, with tlic connecting linb pointed out If the 
subject, object, or aerb in an) of the clauses be understood it 
must be supplied 1 bus either )Ou or 1 iiiubt attend to this 
matter” should be analjsed b) first separating the clauses, 
“ You must attend to tins matter,” “ I must attend to this 
matter” Conncctne, either— or 

415 Parenthetical sentences are independent of the 
constructions in which they occur 

Pannthciieal sentences are tliose pill in anionj; otliers complete with 
out them , as, Tlic steamer left Boinbaj on the 8lb mit , and, alas for 
all who were on board ' went dowai m mid ocean four dajs 1 ilcr 

416 Sentences may be partly compound and parti) 
complex , and a mixed sentence of this kind may be joined 
to another mixed sentence b) some co-ordinati\c con- 
junction But the same principles of anal) sis apply to all 

417 The following sentences are anal)sed in tabular 
form — 

(i) “ Be good, sweet maid, and let who wall be cleacr. 

Do noble deeds, not dream them all day long , 

And so make life, death, and that \asl forever. 

One grand, sweet song ” 

“ Each separate star 

^ Seems nothing, iVut a mvnad scattered stars 
up the night, and malre it beautiful ” 
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EXERCISE LXXVIII 
Analyse the foUowmg Compotntd Sen h nets — 

Kcillicr n bonower nor i lender be , 

Tor loin oft loses both itself ind friend 

He will icl honounblj m tins matter, or I slnll be grcitly dis 
ippointcd 

Cm honour’s \oicc prorobc the silent dust, 

Or flillcn’ soollic the dull cold eir of death * 

The d\ing hing begged to be attended by his confessor, but she 
denied him cren this comfort 

Tlie Mne stdl clings to the mouldering will, 

' i But at eicr} gust the dead leaves fall 

The facult} of imagination is the great spnng of liiiman actmt}, and 
tlie principal source of human improvement 

Oiir deeds sliall tnvcl with iis fiom afar, 

And what we have been mahes us what we arc 

The curfew tolls the knell of parting da) , 

The lowing herd winds slowl) o ci the ki , 

Tlie ploughman homevvaid plods his wean W'a), 

And leaves the world to darkness and to me ” 

After a sharp quancl over this question, Labourdonn us, whose fleet 
was scattered by a tremendous storm, saded back with the suivivang 
ships to the hlaunlius, Icavang the Trench m temjioian nosscS'>ion of 
Madras, undci an agreement that if the ransom were paid it should be 
restored to the English wathm three months 

The chief outcome of this sharp wacsilc between the two Companies 
at close quarters on a narrow strip of sea coast, w as a notable 
augmentation of the French prestige m India, and great cncom igemeiit 
to Duplcia m his project of emplojinghis troops as incsistfble au\i]iaries 
to any native pnnee whose cause he might choose to adopt 

Oh blindness to the future' kindly given. 

Tint each may fill the circle marlcecl bv heaven. 

Who sees with equal eje, as God of all, 

A hero pensb, or a spaiaovv fall. 

Atoms and systems into mm huilcd. 

And now a bubble burst, and now a w orld 

llie soul of music slumbers m the shell, 

I ill waked and kindled by the mastci's spell , 

And fcchng hearts, touch them but nghtly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before 
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418. A word m its simplest form is called a Root, as, 
vian, good, see It is also called a Primitive, or first ivord 

The proper tool may be diiTerent from the simplest form of the Mord 
now m use Tal, number, is the loot of fale, tell, talk Tlie stem is the 
root wth some change Love (=lov + c) is the stem of lov It is to 
the stem that all inflections are added Thus to lov v, e add d for the 
past tense 

419 From the simple or primitive words, called roots, 
we form other words, chiefly in two ways 

I By adding io the inord another woid , as, black-board, 
ink-stand, door-way, hand-writing, &c Words so formed 
are called Compound Words. 

^ By changes in a zvoid 

These may be of two kinds 

(1) A change may be made in the root , as, stnhe, stroke, 
hind, bond , food, feed 

(2) By adding some letter or letters either at the begin- 
ning or end of a tvord , as, like, r/wlike , ever, wft'er , man, 
maii^', good, goodwm 

The letters placed before are called Prefixes^, those 
placed after are called SufRxes," or Affixes ® 

Words formed from other words arc called Derivatives 

Derivative means diaivn ftom , hke a channel from 1 mer 

420 Words formed by changes m the root are called 
Primary denvatives , those formed by means of prefixes 
or suffixes are called Secondary derivatives 

Formation of Compound Words 

421 Compound Nouns may consist of — 

(i) Two Nouns jilucd side b} side 

Railwa\, teasjioon, cowherd, housetop, rosebud, bloodhound, lapdog, 
ejcl 1 


Itre mLaus 


- Sub, iuj, means under, after S Ad, of, means to 



FORMVTION OF COMPOUND WORDS t8s 

Mw} compound nouns ^rc formed in this iiij Usinllv the first 
word quililiLS the second "When the connection hctMCcn the t\io is 
sen clo'C, tho\ sre Miiltcn ss one word Wlicn such is not the esse, 
the} sre sepirited In the mirk-, called i h}phen, is, dog cut, fool- 
nee, finger jiost 

(2) A Noun followed In a Verbal Noun in -er 
(denoting agiul) or -mg (denoting piouss) 

ibhoennker, bnckh}cr, lamplighter, penwiper, engincdmer, sooth 
sa}cr, taxgalhcrer, ivc Shocnnl ing, bncklanng, lamphghting, pen 
wiping engincdnimg, soolhsa}ang, tavgatlienng, ivc 

(3) A Noun preceded bj an Adjective 

Nobleman, blacl bird, freeman, redbreast, greenhouse, qiiicksihcr, 
highland, sixpence, goodwall. Roundhead, stronghold, sweetheart, 
madman, quicksand, iXc 

(4) A Noun preceded b) a Verb 

Pickpocket, telltale, turncoat, gnndstone, stopgap, spendtlmfl, catch- 
penin, breakfast, wagtail, cutthroat, skinflint, lumkc}, makeshift, 
breakwater, pastime, &.c 

In these cases the scrbol part is transitu c, and usuall} goxems the 
noun 

A noun preceded b\ a gerund may be included under this head 
looking glass, bathmg-placc, wnling desk, walking-stick, spelling book 

(s) A Noun preceded by an Adverb or Preposition 

B\p ilh, forethought, undergrowth, inside, outside, oxercharge, after- 
noon, onlooker 

(6) By the union of other parts of speech 

Oulh}, ninaway, drawback, income, hcarsa}, onset, go between, 
farewell, welfare 

422 Compound Adjectives may consist of — 

(1) Noun and Adjective 

Skx blue, blood red, sea green, snow-white, nut-browm, ice cold, 
blood lical, jiiiise proud, hi east-high, w a} -weary, blood thirsty 

(2) Adjective and Adjective 

Blue black, red-hot, dead-alue, xxorldly-wase 
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(3) Noun and Participle 

Heart rending, spint-stimng, time serving, sea fanng, liouse-keeping, 
moth eaten, earth bom, tempest-tossed, waj-laid 

(4) Verb and Adverb 

Underdone, outspoken, orer-fed, ill pleased, well bred, thorough bred 

423 Compound Verbs may consist of — 

(1) Noun and Verb 

Backbite, browbeat, wa3daa henpeck, hoodwink 

(2) Adjective and Verb 

WHiitewash, fulfil, rough-hew 

(3) Adverb and Verb 

Foretell, outbid, overthrow, cross question, outdo 

424 Compound Adverbs maj consist of — 

(1) Noun and Noun 

Lengthwa}s, endwajs 

( 2 ) Noun and Adjective 

Head foremost, breast high, meanwhile, always, sometimes, otheiavise 

(3) Noun and Preposition 

Upstairs, indoors, abor e-board, outside 

(4) Adjective and Adverb 

Somewhere, eieryavlicre, somehow 

(s) Adverb and Adverb 

Henceforw ard, thereabout 

(6) Adverb and Preposition 

Hereafter, ihcieon, whereupon, forthwith, therein 

425 Compound Prepositions are chiefly composed 
of a preposition and a noun, or two prepositions , as, 
outside, inside, througliout, within, without, into, upon 

426 Compound Conjunctions are almost ahvays 
due to the union of an adverb wuth some other W'ord, most 
commonly either another adverb or a preposition , as, 
nevertheless, wdicreat, whereby, however, moreover, other- 
wise and likewise 
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PRIMARY DERIVATIVES 

apri Primary Derivatives are formed by making 
some change m the body of the root 

Nouns 

428 (i) Nouns ha\e been formed from Verbs by 
changing the root \oMel — 

Dn\ c, dro% e , bless, bliss , sing, song , stnke, stroke 

(2) A change is sometimes made in the final consonant 
sound — 

Speak, speech, proie, proof, advise, advice, li\e, life, dig, ditch, 
practise, pracbee 

(3) In some cases both sounds, vowel and consonant, are 
changed — 

Choose, choice , lose, loss , live, life , clothe, cloth 
Adjectives 

429 Adjectives are formed by changing the vowel or 
the final consonant of the root — 

Heat, hot , fill, full , pnde, proud , milk, milch 

Verbs 

430 (i) Verbs are formed from Nouns by changing 
the voavel sound — 

Blood, bleed , knot, knit , gold, gild , food, feed , bond, bind 

(2) By a change in the final consonant sound — 

Pnee, pnze, thief, thieve, half, halve, sooUi, soothe 

(3) By a change m both sounds — 

Bath, bathe , breath, breatlie , glass, glaze 

431 By the above changes some intransitive verbs 
receive a transitive or causal sense — 


Inh ans 

Ttans 

Iii(i ans 

hnns 

hall 

fell 

Rise 

raise 

Dnnk 

drench 

Lie 

lay 

Droop 

drop 

Sit 

set 

Stoop 

stop 

Cling 

clench 
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srco.y/) mr dhrivativcs 

432 Secondary Derivatives art formed from pninar) 
woTflb b\ .ulding letiers cither at the beginning or end of 
worcK, (ailed Prefixes (jr Suffixes 

Prcfi\ch .ind Sndixtf, like the words liicinsclvcs, arc of 
three elasses — of Lnghsh, Lilin, or Greek origin 

433 Engush Priiims 

A Ins scvcnl inciniMKs ilic follow iiir sre come of llie pnne pit — 

(1) \s 1 comij)lc(! lonn of />// ii i-. prtfiw! lo nouns ^ml 
scljectnes, is, nln-d, nfool ncliort, ir letp 

(2) \\ liLn jircfixcd to ttrtnin words il nicins up, from , 
1C, nwiKc, nnee, nlighl, nfir 

(3) An intcncitc forcer , is nliunutitd. uwcir), ntliirst, nlmle 
After, in , IS, aflrmom, nf/t rthmiphl 

All, n// , n/most, n/onc 

At, af , <i/one 

Be, corrupted from l>j', liis seicril mcinmgc 

(1) It cliingcs nouns ind idjcctncs into tnnsitnc icrbs, is, 
irfntnd, ircilni, ?vf;uilc In idicid it Ins 1 pniiinc force 

(2) It turns come mtrinsitnc icibs into irinsitivc, is, iiTnoin, 
frcspciK, fsfill 

(3) It intensifies tlic force of tnnsitnc \crbc, as, tcdiub, 
^'^smclr, irscccli, Ji’spnnKle 

(4) Prefixed lo nouns, iiid idjcctiics, it forms idecrbs, prepo 
sitions, ind conjunctions, is, it-side, f>cwond, irtween, 
J/rlwnt, Scciiicc, &.C 

Em, or en, io mah, to t;r’c , is, c/;dcir, cnsliec, ewpower 
For, through, thorough, as, yirrgcl, _/b/-giic In forhiti, it bas 1 
ncgitne sense 

Fore, before , is, fonsce, yb/<sighl, foremost 
Gain, against , ns, gainsi\ 

In, tn , ns, income, inborn, into 

Mis (shortened from miss), -irong , as, r/;rjtike, wuleid, wwtrust 

N (shortened from no), not , is, none, r/either, weicr 

Off, aic’ap’, o^shoot, (J^spnng, ^counng 

On, on , ns, (wlookcr, onset 

Out, beyond, is, on/ bid, fr// do, (wf-grow, m/f Ine 

Over, aboze, too much, is, ovc/flow, ore/ hang, oiercharge 
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To, the or thu , is, to dij , to night, to nioiroM 
Un Ins three nicinmgs — 

(1) vot , IS, 7 /;;c]Lin, r/whind, r/wtnill), ;//ncst 

(2) had , IS, w/lie, 7 /;;(lo, In ////loose it is onl) inlensne 
Nouns to which it is piefiscd aie clnngul into tubs, 
as, ////mm, ////liorsc, ////earth 

(3) P // 1 ts, ////to, ////III 

Under, bi>ualh, bchro , is, /////Zt/sell, ////(f^/ ground 

Up, vp-joatd , IS, ///lift 

With, bad, ai^aiiist , is, '/////.hold, liv/Z/stind 

Engiisii SurnxES 
Noun Suffixes 

434 Denoting agcnl or doer 

-ar, begg/j/, liar 

-ard, cowatd, drunk/inf, slugganf, wizard 
-art, bragg/i;/ 

-eer, luctioneir, niutin/’^/ 

-er, bake/-, builder, nd<r, weaver 
-ier, cash/er, clolli/e/, court/er 
-or, sailer, tide/ 

-ster, songr/er, spinr^er, }oungr/e/, gimcj/er 
-yer, la\\_jir, si\\_)’er 

435 Denoting s/afe or kwg 

-age, anchoiage, bondage, homage, herbage 
-dom, kingiZe///, freedom, serfdom, cnrldo/a 
-hood, child//ee<f, brotlier/zeerf, knighl//eo(/ 

-ing, reid/;/^, v\ nU/ig, blcssrng 
-ness, darlfwejj, v\hite//ew, goodz/ess 
-red, haUed, lund/erf 

-ric, dominion , bishop; tc 

-ry, finc/^', jieisintr)-, jevv;^’ 

-ship, fnendr////, headship, lordship, fellowship 
-t, gift, clef/, driiigh/ 

-ter, laugh/t/, sliugh/er 

-th, growth, hcnl/h, length, fmth 

-y, beggirj', slivey' 

436 Denoting sjuallness or divnnuHon 

-el, sitche/ 

-en, cliicke//, kitte//, maidew 
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-ct, flower^/, lanc^^, ■violrf, pockcC 

-ie, dogjj/i?, lasst^, ladd?? 

-kin, nnniXiw, mpX;«, pipX/« 

-let, boo1v/rf, IcafW, slream/i/ 

-ling, duck/i«^, gosling, A-xvlntg, found/oi"’ 

-ock, biillocX, InllocX 

-y, dadd_j', deary, baly', Joliniy’ 

437 Adjective Suffixes 

-cd (added to nouns, lil e id in tlie past participle of aerbs), 
booW, giftc^f, feather^/, scentcif, coloured?, rootc’rf 
-cn, ?/iade of , eartlicw, goldt//, leadcu, silken, wooden 
Golde/i hair means onlj hair of the colour of gold We 
sav a gold chain for one made of gold 
-ern, region, quarter , easte/-n, northe/n, southez-n, &.c 
-fold, dinoting midtiplication , X.'e^ofold , rarixfold 
-ful, full, IroAful, hoj)c/V//, trutli/i//, dcceit/«f 
-ish, (t) added to nouns, changes Uiem into adjectnes , boy«/z, 
childM/i, foolij/z, sla\u/z 

(2) added to adjecUaes, weakens their foice , blackuA, 
whitij/;, swcetij/i 

(3) denoting nationality , Bntu/z, Englu/i, Spanw/i, 
Turkie/i 

'less, wanting, heedii’j'j, liouse/ejr, law/tj-j, sense/err 
-ly, hie, king^, man/)', hear enfK, cieanf) 

-some, paiialtng of a certain quality , troublcrowe, handjowe, 
gladrowe, wholerezne, meddlcrmz;e 
-teen, ten , ihir/een, four/tc/r 
-ty, tens , twen/)’, fif/), ivc 
-ward, direction, hamcimrd, Jandwaid, lowa/d 
'Yj °f nature of when added to nouns, hairj', rocl_), 
healtly, wealthy 

438 Verb Suffixes 

-en, to make , darken, thicken, lengthen, strenglhtz/ 

-er, fiequentatnP , chatter, pattez (pal), baltez (beat), flutter 
(flit), ghmmtz (gleam) 

After adjectives -er is causative, linger (long), lower, 
hinder 

-le, frequentative , dibb/e, pratt/e, hand/e, spaik/e 
-k, friquentatize , bar,? (hear), tal/ (tell) 

-se, to wake, cleaiue, niue • 

-y, to make , sully', woryz 


1 Denoting daiog^ a thine often 
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439 Adverbial Suffixes 

-re, plau vhtte , heri, ihen., 

-cs, -sc, -ce, -S (sign of tJic posscssnc), umuirtj, soniclimrs, 
bcsidw, dre, hence, thence, ncetlr, siclewiyr, lengthwi\j, 
once 

-ly, bad/j', good/), pure/), sweet/) 

-Img, -long, dircUwn , darh/»M^, hcad/nn^, side/e;;^ 

-om (Old linghbh dntive temnintion) , sddow, whiIc/« 

-ther, dtnction tcriatds , \\Uhcr, thi///e; 

-ward, -wards, dmction , homcri nn/, downnn/i/j, \n-canis 
-way, -ways, ihtajs, slraightnry', an3-n,^y' 

-wise, an3"c;j<., oUicnwre 

rOKAIATIOX or Deiuvatints 
IC ouN DcRnATnns 

440 Nouns are denved from other Nouns 

(i) By mi.ans of prefixes — 

After — aftercrop, afternoon, afieq)icce 

By — b3 law, b3 road, b\ slander 

Fore — foreman, forenoon, forerunner 

In — income, inroad, insight 

Mis — mistahe, misdeed, mishap 

Out — outhouse, outlaw , outlook >• 

Up — upland, upshot, upstart 

Most words of this class come under the head of Compound Nouns 

(2) By means of — 

(a) Those denoting iht agent or doer 

Beggar, drunkard, auctioneer, gardener, com tier, tailor, 
songster, law3cr 

(J) Those denoting state or being 

Anchorage, childhood, reading, pcasantiy, fncndship, 
beggaiy 

(c) Diminutives 

Satcliel, chicken, floweret, lambkin, boolclet, duckling, 
hillock, lassie, doggie 

441 Nouns are dented from Adjectives 
By means of suffixes — 

Youngster, drunkard, freedom, darl ness, goodness, false 
hood, fincr3, truth, strength, wannth 
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/l ^ 9 . Nouns are derned from Verbs 
nieatts of suffixes — 

(a) Those denoting the agent or doer 

Bcgg-ir, spe ikcr, hmggarl, sailor, spinster 
(5) 1 hose denoting state or being 

Hatred, laughter, flight (fl)) death (die) deed (do), 
health (heal) 

ADJECTIt'E DERTVATHTT^ 

443 Adjectives are dented from Nouns 
By means of suffixes — 

Ragged, earthen, fmitful, foolish, childish, leathern, 
houseless, law less, kingh , w arhke, seaw ard, healthj , stormt 

Adjectives are dented from other Adjectives 

(1) (^prefixes — 

Unclean, unkind, untiaie 

(2) By means of svifTixes — 

Greenish, weakly, gladsome, weansome, tenfold, sixteen, 
sixt} 

445 Adjectives are derived from Verbs 
By means of suffixes — 

Painted, mamed. Hodden, stolen, roanng, blazing, 
shining 

Verb DFRivATrvES 

446 Ve^bs are derived from Nouns — 

(1) By means of prefixes — 

Bedew , befnend, encircle, encompass, empow er, unlieard, 
unroof 

(2) By means of suffixes — 

SpailJe, lengthen, strengthen 

447 Verbs are dented from Adjectives 

(1) B} means of prefixes — 

Bedim, embitter 

(2) By means of suffixes — 

Shorten, sweeten, soften, lower, cleanse. 
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448 Verbs are formed from oUicr Verbs 
By nuavs of prefixes — 

A\\iil, besmc'ir, forgcl, inislcnd, foretell, enfold, 

oulll^c, uphold, uilhhold 

AmrRii DrRivATi\r_s 

449 Adverbs can be formed from many Adjectives 
b} adding ly , as, free, frec/j , bold, bold^ , bitter, bitter^’, 
firbt, first/i , merry, me rri/i , prctt\ , prelti/r 

Some Ad\Lrbe \ic formed fioni Nouns , is ifoot, ^shoIC, ssidc 

Adsorbs ire foniied fioin Participles bs idding ly , ss hnouiiig/^’, 
willing/)’ 

Some arc denveJ from Prepositions, as, upward, dowTiwards, 
watbin 


Co^r^I^AIIO^ or Mcihods 

450 Many words owe their origin to a combination of 
/wo o> mon of the nho\ e methods of fonnmg nouns, adjcct- 
nes, (S:c , as, unit Ht/iftihuss, tniniltg/ittind 

iNFLurN'cr or Acerxr 

451 Many words are used both as nouns and adjectues, 
nouns and \erbs, or adjectues and \erbs, without any 
cliangc in pronunciation Uut a number of dissjllablcs 
ha\e the accent on the first sellable in one case, and on tlie 


second in tlic other Verbs of tins class' invariably' take 


c accent on 

the Arr/ p //tible The follow ing 

are examples 

Koi N 

^1)JI Cl i\ 1- 

Noun 

\ I R] 

Au gust 

aiigiist' 

Ac'ecnt 

accent' 

Com jiact 

compact 

Con'riuct 

conduct' 

Min'ulc 

minute 

Con'trict 

conti let' 



in'cense 

incense 

Anji cm r 
Ab'sent 

VrRn 

in'erease 

increase' 

absent 

Pei'rcit 

penert' 

prefix' 

Pres'ent 

present 

PrcTu 

( i<lj or notin) 

Snr’icj 

siincv' 

rrcquciU 

frequent 

rorment 

toimciil 

Also UiL rollo\unj» Insjlhble 

—Attribute {//) 

attnb'ulc 

0 


t 
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Latin and French PRrnxrs 

452 Numerous Latin Prefixes are emplo}ed in riord- 
building Most ]ia\e come direct from the Latin and are 
unclianged Others, whicli ha%e come to us from the 
Frencli, are sliglith altered as, contia, against, becomes 
c oitnli I 

Prefixes take different forms, in some cases, for the sake 
of cuphoin Thus ad takes the forms mentioned below 
A , ab , abs , si"nif\in"_/>aw, a'lay , is a \crl, ah sohe, 

Ad (sometimes becoming a , ac , af , ag-, al , an-, ap , ar-, as , 
at-), to , IS, ait ore, as cend, ac cept, af-(\\, ag- griMte, aAlure, an-nc\, 
ap pea], a/-ringe, as sist, at And 

Ambi , amb , am , a/ omul, about, on both sulcs , is, ar/ibz guous, 
amb ition, ani piititc 

Ante, anti- (nciicli an), hefoze, as, dilu\ian, aatt apdc, 
ail cestor 

Bene , uill, as, bciic fit, be/te lolencc 
B1 , 1'u'o, bis , bin , t-oue , is, hi ped, bu emt, bin oculir 
Crrcum (circu ), aiound , is, cucutn niMgalc, cir cuit 
Con (Litin nun, 1 rcnch con) (co , cog-, col , com , cor , rrencli 
coun ), '(tlh toqzth r , is, con tnct, co here, cog mlc, co! Icct, com mil, 
CO! rection, coun cil 

Contra-, contro (counter), against, is, contia t\\d, contio \cri, 
counti .1 let 

De , do an, fioin , is, rft. pose, de throne 
Demi , half , is, dtmi god 

Dis , di , dif, apaii, leveisal , is, rf;r-pel, i/i lite, r/iy fusion 
rrcnch des , de , dis cent, dc feit 

E-, ex , (ec , ef ), out of , as, e ducc, rr-trict, cc centnc, ef face 
rrcnch forms, es-, is-, s , as, es cape, is sue, s imple In the itords 
amend ind astonish, tlic e his become a 

Extra-, bejond, as, e\tia ordinarj' French is , S-, is, es trangc, 
s tringer 

In , il , im , ir , in, into, on, against, as, m tert, 1/ lustrite, im 
pule, n niption French forms, en , cm , is, en ict, eni plot 
In many w ords the Prefix cm be spelt cither as the Litin in, or is 
the French en , as, in quire or en quire 
En , or em-, bcfoie Nouns ind Adjcctites chinges them into 
1 actitue Verbs, as, en dear, em bitter 
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In-, ig-, il , im-, Ir-, twt , is, i^-noblc, i/ Icgil, iw porlant, 

jr-rcgular 

Inter-, bLt'i’t.m , as, mtir \cne 

Intro , to, ’ut/an , ns, luttn ducc French entre , c«i'^/-tiin 
Juxta , A) , IS ^)/r/n-[)osition 
Male-, mal-, hndh , mnh ^olent, woZ-lreit 
Mis , French from the Latin minus, less, bodlj , mis fortune 
Non-, ne-, neg , not , is, j/o/z-sense, tu finous, neg lect 
Ob , 0C-, of-, op , os, agonist, tn ft out of, is, o&jcct, occur, 
f fend, op pose, os IciUition 
Pene, almo\t , pin insiilir 

Per , pel-, thioni^/i , as, /cz-fccl, /i./-lucid, ptl gnm Ficnch par , 
)i:z-don 

Post-, after , IS, /or/-scnpt 

'P'ce-, before , is, //-t-fix 

Prefer-, beyond , as, />rcA,/--naluril 

Pro-, por-, po\-, fn , fore, foiih , is, />ro-noun, /or-triii, /o/-lute 
'rench pur-, ptn -po=e 

Re , red , back again , is, r< form, /t(f-cmpUon Tlic presence or 
ihscncc of 1 hjpheu after re in Verbs iffccts the morning lo itcmii 
in unibielli meins to get it bick, to le-coro it meins to put 1 new 
01 or on It 

Retro, baclroaid , is, rc/ro gride French rear, as, nnz -guild, 
£(?/, a/rcats 

Se , i^nh, apart , xs, Sc diice, sc cede 
Semi , half , IS, J<w(-circle 

Sine , sim , sin-, uithout , is, sme cure, riw-ple, sin-cuc 
Sub , sue-, suf , sug-, sum-, sup , sus , undu , after, up , is, sub 
icisurer, jz/t senbe, jzzr cccd rzz/'-fer, ezz^y gcsl, rzz/zz-mon, jtzz/i port, 
us pend 

Subter-, uruhr, beneath , is, subttr fiigc 

Super , aboac, beyond , is suptr nilunl French stir , jzz/-\cy 
Trans (tra-), across, btyond , as, /zczzr-grcss, tra diiion French 
res , tits piss 

Tri , three , is, tr 1 ingle, tr 1 une 

"Ultra.-, beyond , xs, zz//z zz libenl, ozz/-rigc, O Trench, oiiltr age 
Unus (un , urn-), one , zzzz-immous, zzzzi-form 
Vice- (t IS-), mstiad of , is, s'zit-rox, ^zJ-count 
Minj hybrid words ire formed b} the union of Litn prefixes with 
mglish roots, xs, rfziowii, z/zjlike, ifzrtrust, c/zdear, c/zligiitcn , zolaj, 
eset, rccill, izzMct, &c 
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Latin and French Suffixes 
453 These are ^ cr^ numerous, and some of them ]ia\ e 
different meanings The principal are given below — 

454 Noun Suffixes 

(i) Denoting chiefly the agent or dou of a thing 
an, -ain, en, nilisa«, Roiiktw, captd/;;, Mard^n, ciluen 
ant, ent, mcrclirt///, scr\a/i/, suidtv//, regenf 

ary, -ar, aire, inissioiirt^ r, notn/i, sdiolrii, niilliorif:;// 

-ate, -ite, -it, candid^/i, adiocaA, fnoiinA, Israelz/r’, licnn// 
eer, ler, er, ^olunte’tl, cngint’t/, soldii/, nicsseny^/, pnsorif^ 

-ess, -trix, signs of feniinmc, from -ix, and later Latin, -issa 
-iff, -Ive, plainli^, bailyf, relatini', natii^, caplirv 
-or, -our, -eur, ancesto;, doctor, emperor, saaaoirr, amat^i/ 
ee, -ey, y, granloif, caaminio, atlonin , jun', leij' 

( 2 ) Denoting action, being, oi state of being 
-acy, cy, accurocj, delicori', siipremoy, secret 
-age, bondooi, mamo^. , posta^r, messo^i?, damo^'i 
-al, anno/, dismissa/, rtfuso/, tno/, nuplw/j 
-ance, ancy, abundo/itjr, assistnwct’, bnlliowg, besitoiiri 
-ence, -ency, dilig(>«tt, c\cclIo;nf, patiwo, deco/iiy, nrgr/iei' 

-ery, -ry, cool ny, slait/j, braarn, hnheij, muslvcD_j 
ice, -ise, -ess, aaana, jusiiti, exercwi?, mercbandu^, proworr 
-ion, on, om, action, admission, opinion, lesson, ransom 
-ity, ty, scarci/), captni^', eqiiali^, cerlainrj, poaerO 
-ment, agrec/ne/it, complcnnn/ cmploa inon/, piyme/it 
-mony, ceremony, palnino/y , matnmoni parsimoiy 
or, -our, -eur, erro/, liquoi, toloi/i, laboi/i, honoii;, grand, in 
-tude, graUi'inf?, \eX\tude, longi/inA, magnifiiiA, soli/info 
-ure, agncultin^, caplin 0, depar int, pleasi/ro, lortins 
-y, enay, indusl^, mcino^, misen', aictor;i’ 

( 3 ) Denoting Diminutives 
-el, -le, paic^f, morsf/, damsel, ang/^, buclc/r, circle 
-cule, -icle, -die, -icil, animakn/o, irXxcle, domioi/o, codicil 
-et, -ot, bull^r, cliano/, parrot 
-ette, cigareile, noaeWk, staturfk, aaagonrfk 
ule, globiik, capsiik, pilule, nodule 

This IS also used m a general sense, as, iidicule So aiilh le, as, 
fab/c", mirac/o, peop/i? 
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455 Adjective Suffixes 
( 1 ' Denoting of or klouging to 
al, nniiiKj/, moiUr/ riti;/ miioim/ rega/, pliiw/ 

-an, ane, -ain, )ng( 7 ;j, luiniff// humnwe , nuuul( 7 /;c zcxUitn 
ant, ibiiiulrt/j/, ifpitiu/M? conbtn;j/ \-\caiif, bnllu;/// 
ar, Miigulrt;, soI(7/-, Iiiiirt^ fimiltd/ popiilff/, oiIkct/ 

-ary, cu'-iom^n contri?/^ , online/ 1 ncceswrn , seconOu/j' 

-1C, iquc, nquiiK domc^int, pulil/< obh^;/. , unigiir 
-il, ilc, -le, -el, cm/, fn// iiifino/t, cni^/, "ciu/i. 

-me, cin/z/t isin/zit clcphinij//t, mascub/;,, femmi/ic 
-ory, jircfaUii 1 , laudn n> 1 , compulsu/ 1 , promi'-=on' 

(2) Dcnotingy//// ly, cotisis/nig 0/, given to 
-ate, accurni'c, fortuiwi'/' cslinia/',, obstinc/i* 

-lent, opti/i lit, fniidu/i/ii', '.■xolent corpu/c;r)’ 

-ose, ous, \erbort, bdlicori!, j^lonoi/r, diagcroiM, Tunix/r 

(3) Vanoux incajungs 

-id, qualtti , rip;//, lini«</, ick/, slupu/, liquuf, solii/ 

-ble, piricr ill a passix e sense , cunW^, port'iJ'/^, incrcdi/'/t. 

-ive, fieri er lutnel) , ncliti', trinsitiif?, legislattt'^, imiliut.. 
escent, buoiniitg, puir^srct///, cd’crxescLiif, qwescc/ti 

456 Verb Suffixes 

llic folknnng suffi’ccs denote to male or cause to be, m Verbs den\ed 
from Nouns and Adjeeines — 

-ate, agitn/i, cultna*, facililir/'c, nominn/'t’, separafr 
-fy, bcauli/'i, glon/i, magni/i, puri/i, iiupc/i, simpli/'i 
-isli, ban/j/; famw/i, dmnnu//, publ/jA rcplcnuA, pobr/; 

The suflix -esce means a stale of gionang ot becoming , is, cficiacjc^, 
coal«c<? 

457 Gri ek Pkefim s 

A-, a.n-, 'tif/ionf, not , as a-tom, <»« aicln 
Amphi , biith, /'i 0 , as, nw/Z/z-llicalrc, «w//n-bioiB 
Ana , up, lltniugh, agau , as ana tom\ 

Anti , ant , against , as, anti patlu, ant agonist 
Apo , ap , aph, fmm, a'>.a) fiom , as, apa slate, ap ologuc, aph 
onsin 

Arch-, archi , cl^ief, In ad , as, a/cA-bishop, u/clii tcct 

Auto-, seiy, as auto graph 

Cata , cath-, do-am , as, lata strophe, caih ohc 
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Dis , di , t-Ltce , ns, lii phlhong, dts s\llnblc 

Dia-, thiougli , as dia meter, dm logtie 

Dys , ill, amiss , ns, d\s enttrv, d\i jjcpun 

Ec , ex-, out, fro n , ns, i t-odus, ic cciuiic 

En , em-, in on , ns, m demic, eni phasis 

Endo , ivithm , rt/i/fj-genoas 

Epi , upon, to , ns, tpi inpli, t/i-sllc 

Eu , ev , 'it//, good , ns, eu log\, in> angd, ev nngclist 

Ex , ec , out, out of , ns, c v odus, to stns\ 

Exo , 'oitliout , ns tr-ogcnous, ex ylic 
Hemi , half, ns, Innn sphere 
Hyper-, ir-t^ , ns Inpei cnticnl 
Hypo , under , ns, /y po thesis 

Meta-, Meth-, after, across, btiond , ns, nicta 'phor, wt/i? pin sics, 
tiie*li od 

Para , par , signifjnng Insides (ns if for compnnson, nnd hence it 
sometimes denotes j/w/Zii/i/i' nnd sometimes contra/ utj) , ■v;,pa/a Iltl, 
par-ody, pa/a do\, para-hlc, pa/a-gs-\p\\ 

Peri , round about , as pe/ 1 plier) , p^rt p itctic 
Pro , before , as // o loguc 

Syn-, sy , syl , sym , together, 'cith, ns, s^n tnx, ay stem, ay/ hblc, 
ay/« pathy 

Greek Sorn\ES 

458 Noun SufRxes 

-ic, ics, denoting ahst/act nouns , ns, musrc, logic, optica 
isk, a dwnnutnL , as nsteria/, obelia/’ 

-ism, -asm, state ofbci/tg, as soph/a///, schzaw, clinai/i 
SIS, sy, se, actio/i , cnsis, nnnhaia, dropy, eclipat 
St, -te, t, as^e/it , botnma/, npostn/c, poe/ 
ter, tre, inst/ /i/nent co place, mxt/e, c^nt/e, thca/^c 
Y, quality ox stati of being, philosophi, monarchy’, mclnncholr 
i he suffixes -is/n nnd -ut are Inrgelj used for Englisli nnd Latin loots, 
ns wi-il Is for GrcJi 

459 Adjective Suffix 

1C, -ical Ic is n Greek suffix ual has the Latin al added to the 
liieelv Comic, comita/j magic, magitn/, poli/it, politita/ 

460 Verb Suffix 

-ize, ise, to inaH, cnilicc or civilian, baptize, cnticiac It is used 
like ism and 1st 
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FIGURES OF SPEECH 

461 Lnngiingc is fn^tnaitve «hen the Mords used are 
not to be understood in their simple and literal significa- 
tion, but in one suggL-itcd by the imagination oi the 
speaker, and therefore appealing to the imagination of the 
hearer Figures stne not mcrch to embellish language, 
but often to gne to it a point and force that it could not 
otherwise ha\e I'requeiUl), also, .in idea is eop\eied by a 
single figuralne word with a clearness .ind precision that 
could hardl} be attained b\ any number of words used 
litcmll) 

462 Figures of speech maj be divided into four classes 
according as thci arc based on (1) Resemblance, (2) 
Contrast, or (3) Association, or arc merely figures of 
Construction 

I FiGLkns jiAsin on Resemiu \nci 

463 1 hose arc b} f.ir the most numerous and imjiortant 
The resemblance is generally between things lotdilv dtjfcnul 
ui naiuu, and is usuall} of such a character as to require 
the pla} of imagination to detect it In a figure which 
assists the understanding b) illuminating an idea as b\ a 
sudden fiasli of light, it wall invariablj be found that the 
w ord or w ords used figuratively deal with Hie commonei and 
viou familiar pciccpfions or fhoughls In the use of figures 
of resemblance, the mind draws upon the simple and coiicieie 
in thought and speech to define, elucidate, or illustrate, the 
abstract and less know n 

464 The chief figures of resemblance are (i) Simile, 
Metaphor, (G Personification, ,ind (4) Apostrophe 

(5) Hyperbole and (6) Euphemism arc closely con- 
nected with these, and Allegory, Parable and Fable are 
more or less elaborated modes in which some of them arc 
used for special purposes 
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465 Simile IS the figure of direct comparison To 
explain or illustrate some aspect or relation of the thing 
spoken of it IS compared Mith sometiiing else essentially 
dijfeiuit Similes are generally expressed by means of such 
Mords as hU or as, but it must not be supposed that mIicii- 
eier these words are used there is a simile The dijfeunce 
in naiine of the things compared is essential to the figure 
In such sentences as “ My horse is like yours ” or “ She is 
as good as her sister,” there is no figure whatever, the 
individuals compared being of the same class But in “ My 
horse goes like lightning,” or “ She is as good as gold,” 
there are similes The following are examples of this 
figure — 

(i) M} doctnne shall drop as the ram, and my speech shall 
dislil as the dev 

* (2) Pleastiies arc hi e poppies spiead, 

You seize the flov er, its bloom is shed 

(3) Sweet arc the uses of ad\ersit}. 

Which, like the toad, ugly and aenomous, 

Wcais still a precious jewel in its head (Shahsptaie) 

466 1 n Metaphor the -resemblance betw een tw o ob- 
jects IS expressed without the aid of such words as like, as, 
etc , b) the simjdi haiisfii of the name itself, or some word 
or words expressing an attribute or action, from one object 
to the other Metaphor has been called the figiue of 
idtnlificaiion because the objects compared are, for the 
moment, treated by the mind as identical It has also 
been called implied simile, because while the similitude is 
tecognised it is not expressed 

467 As metaphor invariably implies simile the figures 
may generally be interchanged, but metaphor is alwajs 
the stronger and more emphatic, and has the additional 
point and force that is given b} brevity 

(1) The Assjoaan came dowm like a wolf on the fold (siimle) 

The Assynan v olf came dowm on the fold (metaphor) 

(2) He was a hon in the fight (metaphor) 

lie fonghl hke a lion, ot He was us a lion in the fight (simile) 
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468 All language, ■\\hether of sa\age or cuilised man, 
IS full of metaphors The reason of this is to be found in 
the constant effort Minch, consciousl} or unconsciously, all 
men make to e\press their more abstract ideas 111 the 
simple and familiar language of sense or common e\pen- 
ence Thus ne say, a of hope a flash of wit, a hard 
heart, a sweet temper, a dead silence, &c In English a 
great number of such expressions are in continual use, and 
their metaphorical character is commonly lost sight of 
Such expressions have been very aptly called “ fossil 
poetr) ” 

469 The folloMing are examples of metaphors appro- 
pnately used — 

( 1 ) Stars are the daisies that adorn 
The blue Jidds of the skj 

(2) Athens, tlie eyi of Greece, Mottu r of arts and eloquence 

(3) Sleep that Ivnits up the laxeU'd sleeie of care. 

The death of each daj’s life, sore labours hath, 

Balm of hurt minds, great nature’s stcond course, 

Chief nounsher m /{/d’j flasl { Shakespeai c) 

(4) There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which, taken at the flood, leads on to fortune , 

Omitted, all the voyage of their life 
Is bound in shallows and in misencs 
In such a fidl sea are we now afloat , 

And we must take tlie cunent when it senes. 

Or lose our aenlure (Shakespeai ej 

Mixed or Confused Metaphors —In the use of 
metaphors care must be taken not to throw together in the 
same passage tw o or more diverse similitudes, but to main- 
tain the same companson throughout The foUow'ing are 
examples of mixed metaphors — 

A torrent of superstition consumed the land (Here supershtion is 
represented first as siater and then as fire) 

Hope, the balm of life, darts a ray of hght through the thickest 
gloom (Here hope is represented first as a inedtane and then as a 
light) 
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471 If a simile follows a metaphor in the development 
of the same image or thought, the resemblance upon which 
the metaphor is founded should be continued in the simile , 
as — 

Tlie (Hy is done, and the darkness 
1 alls from the TOngs of night, 

As a feather is wafted downvirds 
From an eagle m his flight (Longfellmv) 

472 In Personification we implicitly assign per- 
sonality and intelligence to inanimate objects bj treating 
them as Ining beings or ascribing to them personal 
attributes or actions 

c. The gray eyed mom smiles on the fi owning night, 

Chequenng the eastern clouds wath streaks of light 

(Shaki.spt.atv) 

In the following description of the reflection of the stars 
in the waves of the sea, we have a series of aerbs every one 
of which carries on and developes the figure of personi- 
fication — 

And e\ei-j \\a\e with dimpled face 
That haped upon the air, 

Had caught a star in its embrace. 

And held it trerablmg there 

473 In smihug mom, wlnsptring iiaics, Ihitsfy gtoutid, 
praUhng brools, angty ivavcs, etc , w e have both personifica- 
tion and metaphor, and such expressions are often called 
Personal Metaphors 

474 Apostrophe is a form of personification It con- 
sists in a direct address of inanimate things as though they 
were endowed with life and reason , as — 

(1) O death, where is thy sting ^ O gta-e, where is fhj Melon' 

(2) With thee, sweet hope, icsides tlie licaienh light 

(3) O liberty, what cnincs haac been committed m thy name ' 

(4) O mischiej', thou art swilt 

To enter m the thoughts of desperate men (hhakespiatej 
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475 Hyperbole is tlie figure of oitr-slalantnl It is 
often o\pressi\c ot strong emotion, or is due to tlie mind s 
natura.1 lo\o of the mar\cllous, or to a strong desire to 
awaken Monder or tou^-l atlenlion H)pcrbolc is generally 
•iliu d w iih t itlicr inttaplior or simile Tiic follow mg arc 
LNamjiIes of this figure — 

^I) With the npuiiO of liplitii ng the dnqoons 

(:) bo frowned the iniehu coinbitnnts, lint hdl 
Grew darker it their frown f^Idton) 

(3) The ''k\ 'hnnk npwartU with umi'^ual drnd 

Vnd ircmbhn" Tiber <hae<l beneath hit lied ) 

(^) I could t talc unfohl who'-c lishtcst word 

WouM harrow ujj the •'Oul, frcerc tin totinft blood, 

Make th\ two c\e•^ like si irs, start from their spheres, 

rii\ kaoitcd and combined loc! s to part 

And each particular hair to stand on end 

I.ikc quills upon the fretful poreiipmc fS/ aliSjxareJ 

476 Euphemism is the figure of unJtr-stnlennnf, and 
is in that respect the opposite of H\ perbole 13} euphemism 
we tone down Uic language in winch wi refer to things 
harsh or unpleasant If we speak ol death as “a happy 
release,” or refer to one who is habitually gnen to false- 
hood as “ occasionallj det lating from the striet truth,” w e 
emplo} euphemisms So docs the historian wdio describes 
the later life of Henry VIII as sadl) clouded by domestic 
disagreements ” 

477 An Allegory is a stoiy in which the things spoken 
of are not introduced for their own sakes, but as repre- 
senting other things which are the real subject of the ston 
There is alwajs more or less resemblance between tlie 
things actuall} spoken of and those which tlicy are used 
to represent, and the true meaning of the allegory' is 
unfolded as the story' proceeds Bunjan’s Ptlgnm's Ptogress 
IS an allegoiy, in which, under the guise of a pdgnmage, 
Bunyan sets forth the incidents of the ChnsUan’s lile, his 
struggle with e\il, his encouragements and discourage- 
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nients, etc Allegorj cannot properly be classed under 
Metaphor, though it is closely allied to it 

478 A Parable is a short allegory, in which the 
Loininon incidents and events of daily life are used to 
illustrate or enjoin some moral truth The most perfect 
examples of parable arc to be found m the Nro) Testament 

479 A Fable is in many respects similar to a parable 
It is a short storj' based upon personification Its inci- 
dents, therefore, are not the incidents of common life, but 
imaginary and impossible ones The fable is, like the 
parable, used to point or enforce some moral truth , as, the 
fable of The Fox and the G/apts, or anj' of 2^soj)’s 

II Figures bxsed on Contrast 

480 Antithesis is the figure of simple contrast, and is 
used when tw o epithets or phrases of almost opposite mean- 
ing are placed side by side, or in close succession , as — 

(1) Speech is siheni, but silence is golden 

(2) Contnsted faults through all his manners reign , 

Though poor, luxurious, though submissive, vain, 

Though grave, jet tnfling, realous, jet untrue , 

And e’en m penance, planning sms anew (Goldsmith) 

481. Epigram is the figure of wit Its point con- 
sists in the coupling of words or phrases which apparently 
contradict each other An epigram is usually a shoit, pithy 
sajing, the tnie meaning of which is in contrast with the 
merely literal meaning of the v\ ords emploj ed , as — 

(1) The chdd is fatlier to the man 

(2) Wlien all speak, none hear 

(3) A little more than Ian and less than kind fShalesp^ai lJ 

482 Irony is the figure of dngutse or dissimutation 
What IS meant is the opposite of what is said , but what is 
said IS uttered in such a manner, or under such circum- 
stances, as to make it perfectly clear that the opposite is 
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intended What is said is generally complimentar)^ and 
what IS intended derogatory Irony, it has been said, 

‘ praises in ridicule and thus condemns with scorn ” Thus 

No doubt je are the people and wisdom wall die with jou 

III Figures or Association 

483 Metonymy is the substitution of tlie name of one 
thing for that of another, the context showing clearly what 
IS meant It ma} be the cause for the effect, the place for the 
inhabitant, the sign for tlie thing signified, etc , as — 

(1) Tlie shall not depart from Judah (i e , the pomei) 

(2) \\Tien he had drunk the fatal cup (1 e , poison in it) 

484 Synecdochy is the figure by which the part is 
put for the whole, or the whole for the part, the context 
again show'ing w hat is really intended , as — 

(1) A score of summeis ha\e passed away (1 e , peats) 

(2) Gtay /irtvx are here and there upon him (1 e , signs of age) 

IV Figures or Construction 

485 Transferred Epithet This consists in the transfer 
of an epithet from the person or living being to wdiom it 
actually belongs to some inanimate thing , as — 

Tlie ploughman homewards plods his •uieaty -way (1 e, the tueaty 
ploughman homeward jilods his w a\ ) 

This figure must not be confounded wuth personification 
w'lth w'hich It has nothing in common save the grammatical 
order of words It is merely a figure of construction 

486 Interrogation is the figure wdiereby an interro- 
gative form IS used without an interrogative sense , the 
purpose being not to ask a question but to make an 
emphatic asseition, as — 

I le that planted the ear, shall He not hear ’ He that formed the 
eye, shall He not see ^ 
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487 The figure of Exclamation is an cxclamatorj' 
form similar!) used to make a shong asser/i07t, which ma) 
or may not be accompanied by intense feeling , as — 

(1) Wliat a temble accident it was ' 

(2) Oh' what a noble mind IS here o'crlhrown ( Shaltspeare) 

(3) How do Thj mercies close me round ' fU'eslc) ) 

488 Climax IS a figure in which the sense advances 
b\ siictcssnc Steps from what is oi less to wiial is of more 
importaiict or interest I he name imans i liiddii, an 
ascemling scah Climax may appl) equally to <i series of 
words in a sentence, to a senes of sentences in a paragraph, 
or to a series of paragraphs 1 he following passages eon- 
tain climaxes — 

(I) This our life, tvempt from public haunt, 

1 mds tonfpies in trees, books in Ihe niniimf; brool «, 
bumon’i in stones, and good in cicnllnn" (Shakespeare) 

(2) Actions approicd bj ilie conscience arc commended to practice, 
when practised tiicj become cas\ and then pleasurable, and are in 
consequence frequenth icpcalcd But frequent rcpcliuon engenders 
habit, and thus what at first was diflicult becomes m time almost 
a second iiatuie 

(3) Guiiig all diligence add lo tour faith, tartuc , and to tirlue, 
knowledge, and to I^now ledge, temperance, and to tcmpeiance, 
patience, and to patience, godliness aii<l lo godliness, brotheih 
Kindness, and to brotheih luiidncsa, diaiilt (%t Paxil) 

489 Anti- Climax or Bathos, is the opposite of 
Climax It IS a descent from the higher to the lower, 
from the sublime to the ridiculous Hood s poems arc full 
of anti-climaxes , as — 

(1) (the storm) seemed to rise 
Bulkj and slow upon the soutlicrn brml 
Of the honron, — tanned b) sultrj sighs, — 

So black and threatening, I cannot think 
Of am simile, cscept the skies 

Miss Wiggms sometimes shades in Indian ink 

(2) 1 or months still I lingered in hope and m tioubt, 

Wink her form it grew wmsted and thin , 

But the last dying spark of existence went out. 

As the oysters were just coming in 
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PUNCTUATION 

490 PuN'CTUATiON IS the art of indicating Mith greater 
clearness, b) points or stops, the meaning of sentences, 
and the pauses to be made in reading and speaking 

491 The principal points are, the Comma (,) which 
represents the shortest pause, the Semicolon. (,) which 
marks one longer, and separates clauses less closel) con- 
nected , the Colon ( ) which marks a longer pause still, 
and looser connection of clauses , and tiie Period () or 
full stop, which indicates that the sentence is completed 

The Comma [,] 

492 When several words of the same class follow- one 
another, w ithout conjunctions, commas are placed betw-een 
them , as, Reputation, \ irtue, happiness greatlj depend on 
the clioice of companions 

(1) When sc%er'il words of a cliss follow eich olhei, a comma is 
plaeed betw'cen the list two, although the conjunction is eepressed , as, 
Ireland, h ranee, bpain, and I'ortugal arc in Ihe west of Europe 

When words of the same class follow each other in pairs, a comma is 
)daccd between each pan , as. Truth is fair and aitless, simple and 
sincere, uniform and constant 

(2) The members of a compound sentence, an introducton clause 
and the rest of a sentence, are gcnerallv separated b\ commas , as. Tic 
studies diligenth, and makes great progress 

(3) Coo)divttte clauses arc scpaiated b\ commas, as, Tlie judge, 
liacing heard the c\adence, ga\e 1 ns decision When a clause is 
rest) ictive, no comma is used , as, A judge recen mg bnbes cannot 
administer justice 

(4) When that is a conjunction, a comma is usuallj placed before it , 
as, Be diligent, that jou ma\ prosper 

(5) Words denoting the person or object addressed, and w ords placed 
in apposition, are separated by commas , as. My son, gi\ e me tliy heart 

(6) Words which express opposition or contrast are separated b\ a 
comma , as. He was learned, but not pedantic 

(7) MTien a aerb, 01 any other important word, is omitted, its place 
IS sometimes supplied by a comma , as. From law arises secunty , from 
security, inquirj 
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(8) Ad^erblal and modifpng ^^ords and phrases are sometimes sepa- 
rated bj commas , as, Finalh, let me repeat what I stated before 

(9) Explanatoia' clauses are separated bj commas , as, TJic aessel 
a\as oblong, three feet m length, ta\o feet m breadlli, and eight inches m 
depth 

(10) A a\ord or phrase emphaticallv repeated, is separated bj’ a 
comma , as, Turn a e, turn a e, a\ nj avill j e die ^ 

The Semicolon, [,] 

493 ^\Tien a sentence consists of taao parts, the one 
complete in itself, and the other added as an inference, or 
to giae some explanation, they are separated b} a semi- 
colon , as. Economy is no disgrace , for it is better to lia e 
on a little, than to outlive a great deal 

"UTicn a sentence contains an enumeration of seaeral particulars, tlie 
clauses are generallj separated bj semicolons , as. Philosophers assert 
that Nature is unlimited m her operations , that she has inexhaustible 
treasures m resene, that knowledge wall alwajs be progressne, and 
that all future generations wiU continue to malve discos enes of which 
w e has e not tlie slightest idea 

The Colon, [ ] 

494 When a sentence consists of two parts, the one 
complete m itself, and the other co itaining an additional 
remark, tlie sense but not the s} ntax ot ss hich depends on 
the former, thes are separated b) a colon , as, Stud} to 
acquire the habit of thinking no stud} is more important 

W hen an example or quotation i-, introduced, 11 is sometimes sepa- 
rated from the rest of the sentence b} a colon , as. The Scnptures gise 
us an amiable repicsentation of the Deitj in these ssords “God is 
lose” 

The Period, [ ] 

495 The Period is used at the end of all sentences, 
unless the} are interrogative or exclamator} , as, Cultuate 
the love of truth 

The Period is also used after abbrciaa jons , as, K C B , for Knight 
Commander of the Bath 
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Various IMarks 

496 The Note of Interrogation (^) is used after 
sentences hich ask questions , as. Whence comest thou ^ 

497 The Note of Exclamation (') is used after 
words or sentences which express emotion 

It IS used either immednteh after Ah, or after the next w ord , as. 
Ah ' me, or Ah me ' With O it is used after some interxenmg word , 
as, O my friends * 

498 The Dash ( — ) is used to mark a break or abrupt 
turn in a sentence , as, 

Here lies the great — False marble, where ? 

Mothmg hut sordid dust lies here 

499 The Parenthesis ( ) is used to enclose an ex- 
planator}' clause or member of a sentence, not absolutely 
necessary to the sense , as, 

Know then this truth (enough for man to loiow ), 

Virtue alone is happiness below 

The dash is someUmes used to enclose a parenthetic clause 

500 An Apostrophe (’) is used in the following cases 

( 1 ) VTien a letter is left out , as. There’s a w a\ , lo\ d ' 

(2) V hen a word s shortenerl , as, tho' foi though 

(3) To denote the possessixe case of nouns , as, Govmd’s book 

(4) To mdicate the ji/wa/ of Liters and figiues , as, 7’^, mind y'our 
f's and 

501 Quotation marks, imerted commas (“ ”), are 

used to indicate a quotation 

A quotation within a quotation is usuallj maiked b) single unerted 
commas ( ’) “But one in a certain place testified saxing, ‘ Wliat 

IS man, that Thou art mindful of Inm ’ ’ ’’ 

502 Brackets £ ] arc used to enclose a word or 
phrase w hich supplies an omission or corrects a mistake 

503 A Brace connects two or more w'ords or lines , as, 

f He almost succeeded alone, 

( He succeeded almost alone 
P 
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hlasculine (lender, 26 
Material Nouns, 24, 42, 244 
may, 153, 164 165, 305 


merely, 347 
Metaphor, 466-469 
iletonymy, bigureof, 483 
mts-, 443, 442 
Mixed Met-iphors, 470 
Monosjll ibles, 8 
Mood 120 
more, most, 202 
much, 64 (3), 202 
Miibiplicatives, 7 (3) 

must, 166, j05 
my mine, 90, 277 

-M, -c«, nr-, endings of Past Participles, 
149 

near, igj, 202, 253 
need, 170, jO-, 
needs, adv , 170, 202 
Negative, insertion of a question, 3)0 
Negative form of Verbs, 173 
Negative and Interrogative forms com 
bmed, 339 

Neeative Relative, 107 
neither 202,210 247 
neither nor, 31,8 
nether 63, 247 
Ncu cr Gender, 26 
never, 347 
next, 192, 202, 253 
nigh, 192, 253 
no, 71, 202, 222 
Nucjmative Case, 40 

Absolute, 22*’, 228 
following verb, 230 
of address, 228 243 

Nominatives of different persons joined 
by ar/t/, 223 
none, 71, 247 
nor, 224, 225, 2^ 
not, Position of, ^38 
not only—but also, 344 
Note of I t^xT« gation, U'^c of, 4q6 
Note of ExcKmation Use of, 497 
Noun Tar, ix, 19 57 
Noun in apposition to Sentence, 232 
Noun Clause, The, 396 
Noun Den\atives, 440 2 
Noun Suffixes English, 434 6 
Lritin 454 
Gret*k 458 

Nouns, Compound formation of, 421 
Abstract, 25 
Collective, 23 
Common, 22 
Concrete, 20 
Materiil, 24 
Proper, 21 
Dec 1( rsu n of, 56 
den\ed Irom \ t rbs 428 
in apposition not al\^*ays same in 
number, 233 
inflexion of 26 58 
^ of multitude, 23 
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Nouns of time, possessnc 

of, 230 

or pronouns in npposition 231 
plural in sinf form, 45 
same form both numbers, 38 
different meanings in different 
numbers, 39 

singular with plural form, ^4 
of one number onh, 244 
used as adverbs, 18^ 
sMth double meanings in plural 41 
with no singular, 43 
with two plurals, 40 
with plural onl}, 2:5 
now, 202 
now— then, 336 
Number, 30 ,)8, 141 
Numeral Adjectives, 72 

Object, The, 380 4 

Cases in which it precedes the 
verb, 302 (i) and (2) 
position of, 302 
enlargements of, 382 
Cognate, 175, 297 
1 actitive, 384 
Indirect, rig, 298 383 
Objective Case, 49 
Objective Complement, 122, 209 
of, after Comparative, 247 

with Possessive, 90, 277 
withObj used for Possessive, 239 

off, 202 
often, 347 

older and elder, 64 ( j) 
on, 352 
one, 202, 262 
one another, 75, 112 
one, none, go 
one— other, 2ji 
only, 202 247 
Optative Sentences, 230 (d) 
or, 224, 225 , or— or, 368 
or 4j4, 454 (i) 

Order, 206 

Order of Pronoun*?, 281 
Ordin il Numeral Adjs , 72 (2) 
position ot, 252 
Other, 202, 246 
other — than, ^6; 
ought, meaning of, 167 
our— ours, go 
out, 202 

outer, utter, 63, 247 
own, gr , own self, g2 

Parenthesis, mark of, 499 
Parsing Adverbs, 185 
Nouns, 57 
Adjectives 8| 

Pronouns, 113 
Verbs, 177 

Parts of Speech, 10 18 


Participle, The, 135, 310 xi 
an adj , 310 

used with auxilianes 311 
as subject, 210 
and Gerund distinction, 135 
Participial Prepositions, 190 (4) 

Passive tenses, lorniation of, 31 
Passive Voice, 124, 159 
past, 190 (4), 202 
Parable, ine, 478 
Parenthetical Sentences, 415 
Past Imperfect Uses of, 312 
Past Inaefinitc Uses of, 312 
Past Perfect Tense, 139 
Past Tense 137, 139 
Perfect Tenses, 138 

formation of, 311 
Continuous Tense, 140 
Infinitive, uses of, 304 
Present, uses of, 312 
Progressive, 140 
Period, the Uses of, 495 
Person (verb), 142 
Personal Pronouns 86 

Declension of, 87 
not to be omitted, 276 
Personificition, Figure of, 472 
J hrasc Conjunctions, 199 
J'hrase Prepositions, 190 (0 
Phrases, Adverbial, 341 
Place, Adverbs of, j8i (1) 

TS (3) 

Pluperfect, 139 

Uses of, 3T2 

Plural, Formation of, 32 ^7 
Plural forms that are Singular, 215 
Pol3*s^llables 8 
Positive Degree, 60 
Possessive Adjectives, 242, 277 
Possessive Case, 49 

formation of, 50 i 
use of, 235 

two forms of the Personal Pro 
noun, 00 

Possessive Phrases, 52 236 
Possessive Pronouns Use of, 90 
Possessive Relative, 289 
Possossivcs preceded b> ey 55 240 
I*osscs 5 ives in apposition 234 
posterior, 247 
Potential Mood, 133 
Prbdicatp, Xhe 372,377 
completion of, 380 
extension of, 385 
simple, 378 
Prefixes, English, 433 
Greek, 447 

Latin and French, 45a 
Preparatory Nominative, 278 
Prepositions, Ihe, 186 loj, 349 362 
Prepositional Verbs, 118, 128, 191, 301 351 
Prepositions, List of, 193 

position of, 186, 350 
in questions, 350 
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PtcpoiitionJ at tlir of tcntcncci, *50 
Compoand, ^23 
jjorern ObjfCti\c, 349 
rataninf; of, 1^ o 
not trul> quahncd b) adterb«, 177 
soractimc) omittod, 33J 
tuo. null surae noun, 333 
ujcu as adverbs, 184 
words and pbrasis followed b), 
361 : 

Present Indefinile Tense Usi s of, 312 
Present Inlmitive, Use of, 30) 

Present Tenses, 137, 130 
prctcnl, 306 

Primaks DrRi\ATi\rs, 4-0, 417 4JI 

Primitive \\ 0 ds, 7, 418 
prior, -47 

ProKti-ssive Tenses, 138 
Pkovols, rill*, 13, 83-118 
bvsTAi or, 2/3 203 
Pronoun rcpresentinc two nouns, 280 
Pronouns and Aiijeciives, distinct on, 
Pronouns, Conjunctive, 09 toS 
Inlerropative, 109 
Petsonal, 80 
Kcciprocal, tiJ 
Kehtivc, 284 
use of, 

used as Adverbs, 183 
Proper 2\Hjeclive$, 60 

with article, 264 
Proper Names, 244 
JVoper Nouns, 21, 42 

usrd as common, 22 
Prosod), 2 

1 LhCfUATIOV, 490-303 

Qualities Names rf, 244 
Qualit) Adverbs of, 181 (t) 

Question and Command combined, 333 
Questions in Indirect Narration 331 
Questions, shaH and will in, 315 
Quotation Marbs, Use of 'ot 
quoth, meanii))!: ind use of, 16S 

rathe, 182 
rather— than, 367 
Reciprocal Pronouns, ti2 
Rcfltaivc Pronouns, 92 
Rcpulir WcaC Verbs, 147 
Rela ive Adverbs, 179 
Kelatue orConjunctivo Pronouns, 99, ->84 
Relative, Omission of, 292 
position of, 294 

Relative Pronouns as Conjunctions, 194 
use of, 285 

Reply, Case in, same as in Question, 283 
Ki ported Speech 322 
Itcporlinf; rb, 322 

tense do s not chanjjc, 324 
chances in 334 

Rrspiiiii ARCF, PicoRrs op, 463 479 
Restrictive Relative, 285 (t) 


Rhetorical Order, 216 
ri(jhf, 20J 

rise— raise, 174, 300 
Roots 418 
round, 202 
Royal Plural 280 
O, 43St 451 W 


s ffh, verbal endings, 143 

said, told, 330 

same— as, 106, 293 

save, too (4), 202 

Secondary Derivatives, 420, 43' 

see shew, 170 

self added to jironoiins, 02 

ix mtcolon, the, t’se of, 493 


senior, 21^ 

Sentence, Tlie, 114, toj 
Sentences, Analysis of, 371 417 
Sentences, Complex, 39) 

Compound, 40O 
Cumulative, 409 
Collateral, 409 
Adversative, 410 
lllatiiL, 411 
AUcmativc, 412 
Contracted 413 
Mixed, 416 
several, 75 
shall, 30S 

shall and avill, conjuRation of, 156 

use of 157,313. 316 

'vilrnt letters, 5 
Simile, ] iciire of, 464 

follovvinfr vlr t iplior, tit 

Since, 202, 357, iOC, 

Sit, set, i74j 300 
slieht, a slight, 2 3 
so, 202, 274 (1) 
so— as, so— that, 3CS 
solely, 347 
some, 74 202 
sometimes, 347 
songster, -S (4) 
spinster, -8 (1) ,1 
still, -02 

Iter, ftnimine suffix, 28 
Strong Conjugation, 141;, 14(1, 149 
SuiijBCT, 114, 207,372, 374 
Adjuncts to, 374 
Subicct of Verb, Case of, 209 
Subject Conjoint, 413 
Subject, gem rally omitted in Imiicr itive, 
211 

position of, 229 230 
Subjective Complement, 12-, 214, 299 
Subjunctive Mood, rjr, 317 
Subordinate Clauses 394, 400 401 
Subordinativc Conjunctions, 194, 107 v6i 
such, 81, 97, 274 (i) 

BUdh— as, 106, 29 j 

Suffixes denoting action or state, 435 
454 (») 
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Suffixes denoting aKent, 434, 454 
denoting diminutives, 436 
English, 434 43U 
Latin and trench, 453 
tireck, 458 
superior, 247 
Superlative Degree, 60, 70 
use of, 246 

requires definite article, 203 
S}necdochy, 1 igure of, 484 
Sj-ntai, 203 370 


than, 202, 367 

after Comparative, 247 
that, 100, 202, 307 

(conjunction) omitted, 365 
for 7«/ro or 2t/ icA 286 
the (article), 77 1 (adverb) 80 
the and of, with geiunds, 309 
their, theirs, 277 

then (adverb and conjunction], 202 
there, 230, 278 
think, 209, 3°^ 
this-that, 81, 9j, 250 251 
those, 88, 276 
though, 36s 
though— yet, 368 
lense, 136 140 
Tense inflexion, 160 
Tenses each in three forms, 138 
sequence of, 318, 321 
uses of, 312 

till, 202 

Time, Adverbs of, 181 (2) 
litles. Singular, 216 

^,^djectivcs followed bj, 66 
not essential to infinitive, 305 
told, 330 
too, 202, 273 (0 
Transferred Epithet, 485 
Iransitive Verbs, iiy 

used intransitivclj, 118 
Triphthongs, 0 
Trisyllables, 8 
/c«, feminine suffix, 28 (j) 


K« . 433. “IS? , 

Universal Truths, Tense of, 321, 326 

unlike, 253 

until, 36s 

up, 202 

upper, 6j, 247 


Vkrb, The, 14, 114, 176 

Synta\ op, 296 340 
Verb Derivatives, 4,6 448 


Verb Suffix, s, English 438 

Latin and French, 456 
Greek, 460 

Verbal Complements, 174 
Verbs both fransitive & Intransitive, 300 
Causative, 174 
derivation of casual, 431 
emphatic form of, 171 
followed b} several Subjects, 208 
formed from nouns, 430 
Impersonal, 176 
Inflexions of, 123 
Interrogative form of, 172 
Negative form of, 173 
of oe/rer»«g'and«n//Ki,S,c ,299 
Incomplete, 120, 299 
Intransitive Definition, ri7 
Prepositional, 118 
Regular and Irregular, 147 
Trausitivi, Definition, 117 
with the threeparts alike, 150(11 ) 
very and too, 68 
very with Adjectives, 68 
vixen, 28 (4) 

Vocative Case, 56, 228, 24J 
Voice, 124 
Vowels, 5 

Weak Conjugations, 145, 150, 147 
well, 202, 255 (1) 

were and was, in conditional clauses, 31 

what, roa, J09, 202, 274 (a), 282 

whatever, &c , 110 

whatsoever, 105 

when, where, whence, 108 

whether? 109 

whether— or, 368 

which, use of, lox, too, 282, 291 

while, 202 

who. Use of, 101, 109, 202 
who— that, 286 
whoever, 105 
why, 202 
wall, 202, 305 

use of, 313. 31s 
ri 1x4, bow expressed, 317 
with, 22r, 356 
WoRri Kuilding 418 460 
worth (def verb), i63 
would. Use of, 316 
write. Inflexions of, I32 

435. 454 (2) 
ye 88 

Yes No, m answer, j39 
you, 270 

a Dative in Old Fnglish, 88 
yon, yonder 81 
your, yours 90 277 




